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The workshop was managed by a committee consisting of Director 
Sanders of Louisiana State University, the four field men of the 
Federal Service, Mr. Leagans, and the chairman and secretary of each 
workshop groupe This Committee met Sunday evening, January 25, to 
discuss the general. operation of the workshop and to plan the boundaries 
of the work of the workshop groups. - It met “intermittently throughout 
the workshop as problems arose. . os ase 


‘After the first day Dr. ieee S honbex: Was first on the program. 
It was followed by general discussione ‘The general session recessed at 
10:15 and reassembled in workshop groupse The supplementary lecture was 
Ziven to the general session at 1:30. ‘The general session again recessed 
Si Ose lO reassemble in the workshop. exqups at oO: S00 


The entire group, including the wives, were entertained by the 
faculty of Louisiana State University at a dinner Monday evening. At the 
dinner, Frank W. Peck, Managing Director of the Farm Foundation and a 
former Director of Extension in Minnesota, was presented with a Certificate 
of Recognition by Miss Ellen LeNoir, Vice Grand Director, on behalf of the 
Grand Council of Epsilon Sigma Phi. Dr. H. W. Stokes, President of the 
University, gave a most inspiring addressee At a Friday evening session a 
colored movie on points of interest in Louisiana was shown, This movie 
was prepared by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Following the 
movie Dan M. Braum, Office of Personnel, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
showed a series of slides which outlined very briefly the functions of 
the various bureaus of the U. 8 Department of Agriculture. 


THe REPORT 


This report contains the lectures or lecture outlines as presented. 
Also, the committee reports as prepared by the several committees and 
revised and adopted in general session. It was assembled and prepared for 
publication by Karl Knaus, who acted as general manager-of the workshop. 
Fred C. Jans, Chas. #. Potter, and Chas. A. Sheffield, assisted with the. 
preparation of the reports of the committees on which they served as 
consultantse The drawings are by :G. Lenore Fower and’ W. D. Cratty of the 
Extension Service Art Unit. 


LECTURES 


One lecture was given at each morning session followed by general _ 
discussion and committee work. A supplementary lecture was given at 
each afternoon session followed by: general discussion and committee work. 
In, this report the series.of lectures given by Dr. Egger are grouped 
Born Ot: continuity. Hts others follow in-the. order given. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS, IN EXTENSION ‘ADMINISTRATION 
M. L. Wilson ie eS 


I had hoped that I would be able to participate, for the full 10 
days of this workshop and profit from it along with ‘all of you. The 
unexpected happened, however, _It was with considerable regret I 
lesrned that the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee 
would start today. I cannot tell. the outcome or how long and how 
rapidly the committee will move in these hearings. In former years 
representatives of the Extension Service have appeared on the second 
or third dey, and sometimes not until the tenth day. I will, however, 
have to return to Washington today in order to be in Washington when 
Extension is asked to present its testimony. 


First of'alb let me;sexpress, on behalf of those of us in the 
Department of Agriculture, our sincere appreciation to those people 
and institutions through whose cooperation this workshop has been made 
possible. The Farm Foundation has been of great assistance in helping 
to assemble a staff and facilities that would have been. impossible 
without its help. The personal leadership of Mr. Frank Peck, 
Managing Director of the Farm Foundation, and a genuine friend of 
Extension, has had much to do with insuring a program that has drawn 
the widest possivle attendance to this important gathering, And, if 
you are pleased,as lt em, with local arrangements, yeu will join me in 
a sincere expression of thanks to Director Sanders and those here at 
Louisiana State University who did such a TA yoe On ee | | 

It is fortunate that we have a range in the ages of Extension 
administrators attending this workshop, We have with us some veteran 
directors who have accumulated a. great deal of wisdom in a generation 
or more of directing Cooperative Extension Work, Also, we have many 
younger administrators whose professional background, and training 
have prepared them for their responsible administrative posts. All 
are confidently expecting, as a result of this workshop,’ to improve 
their contributions to,.the Cooperative Extension Services 


The questions I will raise at this time are, I am sure, in 
the minds of all directors.....I would like to state these questions ~ 
briefly and, perhaps, point out -some of the perplexities in them, | 


and then express some personal opinions regarding them. 
Te 

Psychologists. tell us that when we make decisions, those 
decisions are not the working of the cells in the forepart of man's 
brains; our minds don't quite work that way,. This thing called the 
subconsciou mind..is -like a battery. Activfties such as this workshop 
are not so much .a process of -loading ‘up the mind with new knowledge, 
as a means for keeping the battery chargéd and, therefore, in an 
active, functioning ;condition. . Step by step, day by day, ,in making 


ae, pe. 
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decisions, those. things gained from participetion in such ee as 
workshops are 2 kind of charging of the battery which later: may enable 
us to make acceptable decisions, 


Basic Assumptions . 


To begin with, I. would like to make .some basic assumptions, 


1. 


well-defined over-all pattern, we have 51 variants -- a 


Most of us eee generally accepted the objectives in the 
Kepner Report. I wish all State Extension Services might ; 
zo through the same process that the members of the Kepner 
committee went through in compiling their report. Such a 
process can greatly sharpen the extension program 138 
State. 


We should realize that ext ension work deals with people 
as well as with things, The Smith-Lever Act, seemed to 
concentrate on things. If we accept the fact that we are 


dealing with people as well as things, our, program at once 


assumes a far wider scope. 


There is definitely a, democratic pattern in our teaching - 
that is reflected as a mixture of cooperation and joint 
arrangement..with the general public and farm people in 
extension program development. Though we have a rather 


Slightly different tyne of program for each of the 51 
extension services. That is good. It permits flexi- 
bility. I regret that we do not have the research 
facilities, so that we can make careful studies of each 
Of therbl variants’, |. 


In extension administration there are two aspects: 


Be The poliev mains function. 
-b., The. eed ae function. 


In addition 1t6 re rs iilies roraenivnr ton as shown on charts, 
there is a kind of organization which, I think, characterizes Extension, 
and which I call the informal organization. The specialist and the 
supervisor talk facs, to-face. They deal informally with problems of 


many kinds, 


work. 


ie 


We need to think about the informal Site of extension 


There Aa a theory. that aif we have well trained, able men 
and women in Extension, they can help farm people to solve’ 
the basic problems. , Af these men and women have the 

essential. basic training, practical experience, and 

integrity of. purpose, _they are the désirable type of pro- 
fessional leader., It is up to the director, as adminis— — 
tretor, to place them in the proper ‘position, Theoretically, 


~ 
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,if enough, capable professional leaders can be found and 
~pleced in the respect ive.probLem areas, a director of 
extension would have the ideal staff. 


Matters Affecting Extension Administration 

The entire field of adult education, and the Cooperative Exten- 
Sion Service perticularly, must teke certain. realities into account 
if we are to develop programs that will meet the needs of people in 
the world of today. Logically they might. be stated in the following 
Sequence: Shy, ¥ ayo. 


1. the implications of the atomic age. We need to de doing 
more in the educational field in this respect. What little 
we have done has indicated that farm people are intensely 
interested, . hte bes 


2. The Cooperative Extension Service represents the most 


widespread and penetrating adult educational effort in 
the world, Some people don't fully appreciate its scope 
and implications, It is like a boy approaching maturity. 
He doesn't realize how fast he is becoming a man. In our 
generation the Cooperative Extension Service has grown to 
a 60 million-dollar enterprise, with tremendous responsi- 
bilities, More responsibilities are being placed on it 
all the time with, many complications and ramifications, 


3, The ratio of services demanded to service resources is 
Pecouine Binseuy Ga ces is 
becoming biezer and bigeer, Demand for services is in- 


creasing at a much ereater rate than are the resources 
with which to supply this demand. Part of this is due 
to the changing attitude that comes out of the broadened 
outlook of farm veople, 


4, Today we are in 9 very important ost-World War II 
/ transition pertod. Many factors are at work in this 
‘period, Having a particular effect on Cooperative Exten~ 
Sion work of the future will.be current deliberations of 
the joint USDA-Land-Grant College Committee; the hearings 
before.the Senate and House committees on long-time agri- 
cultural policy and programs and on the possible coordina-— 
+. tion of. some agencies; and the findings of the Commission 
-,0n the organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern-— 
ment, Out of all these deliberations will. come some 
changes. Interest in them is evidence that we are in a 
transition period, 


5. Jurmoil in the field of education and college curriculum, 


“There is a current uncertainty in, and an investigation 
of, the subject of what constitutes a desirable college 
curriculum. How can it meet the atomic age? his turmoil 
affects extension education. And as far as extension 
education is concerned, these points arise. 


Se Rales 


(a) Recognition of the administrative process and of 
administration as a science. 

(db) Out of the analysis of scientific method is develop— 
“ing a process by which human organization can be 
studied, This means, as far as extension is con- 
cerned, that. we are passing from the "blacksmith" 
stage to-the "assembly line" technique in education. 
These developments come from natural causes and do 
not affect basic principles in the field of ecusation. 

(c) Specialization in extension work is incressing, and 
at the State offices there will be more specializa-— 
tion, I think all of us in our administrative 
positions have a greater responsibility and a more 
complex job than we used to have. 


6, Evaluation of results.. This is of tremendous interest for 
the administrator as well as for the taxpayer and all public 
bodies, Are we getting our money's worth? Is a good job 
being done? Much progress: has been made in methods of 
evaluation, aie a nee 


7, Professional training. There is a need for recognition of 
extension as a highly specialized organization whose per— 
sonnel requires special training. Just as becoming a 
doctor requires specialized training and internship, so 

. the extension teacher also requires highly specialized 
training and field experience.: Highly specialized people 
-for extension work cannot be Bo raed prepares in 4 years 

of sodKeee work. . 


Problems Requiring Administrativé 
Consideration and.Solution’ * 

Extension administrators cannot assume responsibility for 
solving ali the problems affecting the further growth. and: usefulness 
of adult .education in ‘general, and Cooperative. Extension ‘Work in 
particular, The: solution to some. of. these problems will, as a matter 
of course, come through the regular channels: of: policy development. 
The trend of such development will, however, be determined to a con— 
siderable degree by the leadership given to-extension work by exten- 
sion administrators and the professional. staffs under’them. In the 
face of the fundamental problems and realities I have stated, however, 
the following is a list of problems to. be. considered primarily by 
admiriistrators, for which the solution can be- found aes effective 
administrative action aves leadership: , 


1. Programs. In this atomic age, how broad should the exten- 


sion program be? In the past, ours has*been the field of 
- helping people solve technical farm and home problems. 


a 


_ Now citizenship and the place of agriculture and the farmer 


26 


Rs 


in society are problems with which farm people and the 
Extension’ Service must likewise be concerned. How much 
individual service should Extension render to farmers? 
Should they psy for part of it? How broad should the pro- 


@ram bet If it is to broaden out, it must draw from the 


college a great deal more:than it has in the mestvuuie At 

will broaden out, it will also make greater demands on the 
colleges and the Department of Agriculture for scientific 

help and services beyond the vurely. physical sciences, 


What should be the status of the Mount Weather agreement? 
The whole theory of that agreement is, that extension work 


represents education and planning. Dr, Hardin of the’ 
‘University of Chicago has criticized individual farm 


planning, On this point I disagree with him, However, 
he goes on to say that in a democracy. the critical function 
that goes with planning is the most important function of 


all. Planning is an important function in the Extension 


Service, . Extension makes a master. plan on the State level 
and on the county level. In making this plan, it con- 
tinually evaluates the results, thus making possible con- 
structive criticism." If Extension is doing the master 
planning and policy making in democratic society through 
carrying the stream of democratic education, it must 
establish a cooperative relation with the action agencies 


at the policy~meking levels of .government, 


Policy problems in thé administrative level above the 
director's office, This matter of education of the "bosses" 
is as importent as the education of the "masses." It is a 


problem involving skill end tact in building good relation-— 


ships with administrative superiors who, under our system 
of representative government, must be responsible to the 
public, I recognize the problem. The most successful 
solution, in my judgment, has been found DYethose) =) 
directors who have stressed professional competence and 
objectivity among their personnel and,.thereby have in- © 
Spired public confidence in extension work. Oe 


Problems of relationships between suvervisor and 


specialists. The problem ‘is more obvious in some States 
than in others and quite likely more acute with the older 


' people than with. the-younger. Ina large and more widely 


spread out organization, we cannot operate as we did 

when we were younger; Orderly procedure is essential in 
carrying on extension work today. We must have ackriow— 
ledged programs, ‘We cannot administer programs end super- 


_ visé people separately. The s ecialist.must feel that it 


is to his advantage to-be a part of an agency with a pro- 
gram bigger than he himself could carry, I am of the 


ah se 
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- opinion that this. problem will become less and less serious 
as.we go ahead, ‘In the integrated farm-family, approach we 
. are making some.progress. The organization apvroach, rather 
_ than. one eat oat: BDEMAS Cty is TUR PRGE ONS er 


5. eee oea We ese, have a Van more money if we narrow this 
ratio. between demand ‘and resources. The potential in the 
demand group is:-greater than in the financial resources 
group. I hope: you will get: into a discussion of how to 

.get more money without hurting anyone else; also how flexi- 
bility in the budget can be increased. 


6. The director's office, In our complex orgenization, we & 
have all kinds of relationship problems arising from the 
fact that the public wants to talk-with the top man. More 
delegation is at least a partial answer. We have not 
solved that problem by any means, 


7. Supplementary funds. In connection with this matter of 
getting money, it has recently been asked, "Should we have 
a national 4-H Club foundetion?" This raises the further 
question, "Should there be a National Extension foundation? 
-- State extension foundation?" These are problems worthy 
of a great deal of consideration. . 


8, Extension research. Should there be a group working on 
research and evaluation in every State Extension Service? 
I believe there should. We need the best kinds of check- 
ups for the purpose of planning how better to do extension 
‘work in the future, This means some modification.of our 
organization, Training of our people will be increasing, 
depending upon expansion of our research work, What 
newer or better ways can be devised to improve extension 
- work? ; 


Can mass media be used to narrow the ever—widening gap between 
services demanded and resources available? I have learned a new 
expression: “Radio farm visits. Lee Somers, vegetable gardening 
specialist in Illinois, has so designed his radio programs that he 
calls them "radio farm visits." He discusses his subjects in such 
away on the radio that his;listeners think they are-listening to; 
him in person, "Radio farm visits" is a use of mass media... A radio 
station in Wisconsin states that 43,000 4-H Club members in the schools 
listen to its weekly 4-H bere RPCEY Monday morning at 9: ve 


9, The extension pence what are rie AE os ee sane Wwe - have 4 
~~ learned out of the farm labor program? ‘The farm labor 
~ program mixed up ‘the Extension: Service somewhat and I 
think it was a pretty good thing. We found that extension 
personnel are adaptable, and the public: learned that 


Rin es.: 


- extension can carry out an effective "section" program. Pro- 
érams in marketing, housing, health, and rural youth, are 
examples that challenge our established ways of doing things, 


10. How can we continue to operate the kind of Extension Service 


Se eS ee 


we want to operate and do as much work as we have been doing 


on 60-cent dollars? The immediate problem before each exten- 
Sion director is embodied in this question, This is first 
on the list of personnel headaches, ; ae 


As I see them, these’are a few of the problems with which exten— 
Sion administrators are faéed, They will not all be solved in the same 
_ Way in all the States, Your attention to them during the workshop 
Sessions will. bring forth many worthwhile, usable suggestions, 


+ 10- 


I, TES JOB OF THE PUBLIC ADM iY ADMINISTRATOR IN A Sacibaes le WORLD 


, Rowlexa. nieseee 


-As. we edge-toward the midvoint of the century T think it might 
be profitable to cast a backward glance at the development of public 
administration in the United States, to give some thought to our be- 
ginnings, and perhaps a little prayerful consideration to our destiny. 
It would be interesting to discuss with you the course of events, re- 
counted in a very fascinating way in the first volume of Leonard D, 
White's historical study (due. from:the press in a few weeks ) of the 
development of public administration: in this country, which even in the 
infancy of the Republic indicated.clearly that whatever changes might 
be rung on the character of administration its scope was steadily to 
be expanded. But this would run far beyond the limits of the time 
available for an introduction to our work, and probably far beyond the 
limits of your interest in the history of American public administra- 
tion, So I suggest that we settle for a fairly rapid overview of the 
major movements which have affected the job of the public administrator 
since the turn of the present century. 


In the forty-eight years covered by this arbitrary chunk of 
historical time, I distinguish four major periods. The first begins 
with the turn of the century.eand lasts until about 1913. The second 
extends from 1913 until 1943. The third covers roughly the period 
from 1933 to 1942. We are still deep in the heart of the fourth period. 


In 1900 the people of the United States had just re-elected 
William B. McKinley to the presidency, and in so doing had reaffirmed 
their faith in the gold dollar as the cornerstone of American democra-— 
cy. Victorias Regina was on the British throne, the living embodiment 
of the narrow and fusty political, economic and social structure which 
had been erected on the ruins of the Napoleonic Empire, In the United 
States the Indian Territory had been thrown open and many of the vi¢etims 
of the crash of 1993 were psinfully building new lives for themselves 
in Oklahoma, from whence they were to be evicted by the dust storm of 
thirty years later. Immigration from Europe was virtually unlimited, 
and every ship brought more and more people to do our dirty work. The 
railroads were the dominant factor in the life of the nation, and 
pretty well regulated the volume and direction of flow of both popula-— 
tion and capital. The country was more confident than it had ever 
been before, or than it was destined ever to be again, of its place 
in the sun and of the righteousness of its way of life. Lincoln Steffens 
and his associated muckrakers had hardly begun their work, and the 
public generally was either unaware of or completely indifferent to 
the tawdriness and corruption of its social institutions. 


Although the proverbial man in the street at the turn of the 
century would probably have mouthed, if he had been compelled to 


articulate his convictions, something very much like the anti-expansion—— 


ist views of government exoressed in the then popular books by Sumner 
on What Do Social Classes Qwe Bach Other? and by Herbert Spencer on 
Man Versus the State, the scope of public administration was being 
enormously expanded under his very nose. But in the main government 
operated, and the public administrator was concerned, with physical 
things. He was building bridges and highways, planning and construct-— 
ing public buildings, building waterworks, digging ditches and laying 
water and sewer mains, <A rich and growing country, just recovered from 
a financial panic which, of course, could never come again, demanded 
physical ‘facilities of its government. Credit was unlimited. Bigger 
and better public improvements were the order of the day and public 
administrators, not infrequently with the help of crooked contractors 
and crookeder politicians, delivered the goods. 


In this fairly sorry scheme of thinss a few great minds were - 
laying the foundations of modern American farm policy. James Wilson 
had been named Secretary in 1897, and had already begun the building 
of an agricultural career service as he interwove in the structure of 
the Department more and more of the people trained in the land-grant 
colleges. Research and investigatory activities were increased, new 
bureaus formed by the consolidation and strengthening of miscellaneous 
functions — Chemistry, Forestry, Plant Industry and Soils, for example, 
were established on a parity with the older Bureau of Animal Industry, 
marketing sérvices were expanded and improved, and the beginnings of a 
national conservation policy developed. The aporoach of both the 
Department and the land-grant colleges was conditioned by the fact that 
most of their top personnel were natural scientists by training, that 
they looked at agriculture in the light of a continuously expanding 
agricultural economy, and of the ideals of the individual farmer—owner- 
occupier, Thé relationshiv of the agricultural economy to the general 


economic condition of the country, to say nothing of the interdependence 


of our own agriculture with world economic conditions, and the implica- 
tions of our transition from a frontier society, were still far’in the 


future, The major preoccupation of the leaders of agricultural thought — 


was the more adequate develonment of the natural sciences relating to . 
agriculture, in the hove that this knowledge would, through official 
pamphlets, the press, and the land-grant colleges, and other means of 
dissemination eventually get into the hands of the farmer in useful 
form, The Smith-Lever Act had not yet been passed, and although 

there had been some pilot work done along experimental lines with the 
Extension idea, the Extension Service had not been born. For that 
matter neither hed I, although honesty compels the admission that. this 
latter deficiency, unlike the need for Extension work, apnears to have 
gone completely unremarked at the time, ae ee pits ; 


Relatively early in the century a new wave of influence, shaping 
the job and the outlook of the public administrator, may be identified. 
After the waxing and waning of public interest stimulated by the muck- 
rakers, the "economy and efficiency" idea in governitent began to | 


Lan tO iee 
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manifest itself in the establishment of agencies for research. in thes a2: 

field of governmentsl organization and methods... The first of these was 

the New York Bureau‘ of Municipal Research founded in 1906, which con- 

tinues to operate with much broader purpose and objective as the 

National Institute of Public Administration, -.under the direction of 

Luther Gulick, In the forty years which have followed the public 

administration research movement has spread throughout the country, | 

has been taken up by the universities and philanthropic foundations, 

and has even gotten into the blood stream of government itself. Some- 

where along the line the ideas of Frederick W, Taylor got mixed up in 

the process of "economy and efficiency" research. . When Frederick A. 

Cleveland was invited by President Taft in 1910.to come from the New. 

York Bureau and direct the work of the United. States Commission on... - 
Economy and Efficiency the die was cast, and: influences set in motion 
which affect profoundly the lives of administrators even to the pre- 
sent day. ae : A ee aN: 


During this period the public administrator lost his hearty and 
handsome aspects of earlier. decades and came to be primarily a person 
concerned with money. .He lived, moved and had his being within the 
boundsries of a balanced budget... He remodeled his accounting system, 
which had hitherto resembled fairly closely that of the crossroads 
general store, and instituted all the budget, purchasing, and other © 
gadgetry of economy-.and efficiency. This was all to the good, except 
for the eventual: effect it- had on the administrative personality. In 
his obsession to establish a precise and sequential relationship be- 
tween his:financial arrangements and the movement of the moon, 
"balancing the budget" became to the. administrator an.end in itself, 
independent of and in fact superior to the purposes which, his organiza— 
tion was supvosed to serve. Anda balanced budget became a fully 
adequate counterweight to both a lousy program and inept adminis— 
tration. So far had this intimate tie-up between money and the moon 
become imbedded in the thinking of both administrators and, the public 
that when the crash of: 1929 came and the country began its long 
descent. into the depression it never occurred to anyone to do anything . 
but slesh budgets to méet the shrinking revenues, and nobody ever 
dreamed that by slashing the budgets and taking purchasing power out 
of thé market we were increasing: seometrically the rate of revenue 
shrinkage, -But Tr BEY ahead of my story. 


Turning ts the nesewehent of Agriculture, we are again ee to 
discern the beginnings of interests, of apvrosches to program, and of © 
administrative develonments, which seem to anticipate by more than a. 
decade the great changes subsequently to engulf the whole. of American | 
public administration. With the advent of Secretary Houston -in (1913 
the interest of the Department in the "farm outside the fences" came o ; 
pradually to.be articulated and better defined.- This: resulted: only: 
in part from the special interests of the Secretary; ‘the groundwork. | sat 
for the expansion’ in Departmental:interests had been laid in-the . 2h oe 
work done in the land-grant colleges over the: preceding decades in 
the development of the embryonic sciences of farm management, rural 
economics, and rural sociology. I need do no more to recall their 
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pioneering work to your minds than list the names of C. A, Cooley, 
Andrew Boss, George F, Warren, H, C,: Taylor, XK. L, Butterfield, and 
Charles J, Galpin in the land-grant colleges, and of course Was 
Spidlman, .0, Cc, Stine and 0. E. Baker in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
to mention only a few of the galaxy of immortals ‘in this early period, 


The Office of Farm Management, which had evolved out of the work 
initiated by Spillman in the Bureau of Plant Industry in 1902, was 
atteched directly to the Secretary's Office in 1914. In this connection 
Secretary Houston observes as follows in his 1914 report: 


"Farm management conceives the farm as a whole, Its vro- 
blem is not vrimarily a Plant Industry problem. It is rather a: 
business or economic oroblem. It is not one for which the 
eagronomist has necessarily the requisite training, although 
the services of the agronomist as well as the services of 
experts of other bureaus are invoked. Since its *function-is 
that of studyine the farm from the business point of view in 
‘all its aspects, it seemed advisable ZO-relate the orfice tou: 
that of the Secretary, so that the officers might feel con- 
Scious of no bureau limitation. Similar considerations led 
to the conclusion that the farm—denonstration.work should not 
be attached to 2 verticular bureau: Heretofore, the agents 
in this work, attached as they have been to the‘Bureau of 
Elant Industry, have experiencéd some embarressment in demon-— 
stratine thines coming whthin the work of other bureaus, 
Obviously, the farm demonstrator must de prepared to demon—'::”: 
Strate anything the department has of value to the farmer, 
He cannot conceive of the farm partially...,The direct farm: 

". demonstration work is similer to the work. that ‘will be 
carried on under the extension act;:and, as has been stated, 
arrangements have been made for coordinating it with the work 
under the extension act," ; aa eee: 
The Office of Farm Management, which marked the beginning of the 

planning and programming function in the Department as e general staff 
activity wes, of course, to form the nucleus of operations which were 
consolidated in 1922 to form the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

It is worthwhile to note that ho other. agency of the government, not 
even excluding the Army, had as clears conception of the nature of 
general staff work and its place in the depertmental structure as 

did Secretary Houston; Se IRs Mee re can ia RENE a: 


The Extension Act had been passed on May 8,:1914, shortly be- 
fore the Secretary prepared his: report. It is’ hardly necessary to 
review this basic legislation before a group of Extension Service 
administrators, other than to’ point out that throuzh the mechanism 
of the grant-in-eid the essential means for the initiel organization 
of a nation-wide attack on the problem of agricultural education at 
the grass roots, ‘sufficiently elastic to meet the varying conditions 
throughout the "continental emoire," and built upon the principle of 
county—State-Federal cooperation, were for the first time established, 
A series of formal agreements between the Department and the land- 
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erant colleses flowed from the provisions*of‘the Act to the effect that 
"this work shall be carried on in such manner as may be mutually agreed 
unon by the Secretary of Agriculture and: the State agricultural college 
or colleges receiving the benefits of this-Act,* The Act authorized an 
outricht grant to each State, while much larger additional funds were 
made available unon matching by States "in the proportion which the 
rural populetion of each State bears to the total rural ponulation of 
all the Statés as determined by the>-next preceding Federal cansus," 

and upon the submission to ayd Approval each year of the "plans for 

the work to be carried on" by the. Secretary of Agriculture. To facili- 
tate the administration of the Act and to bring together the major 
Federal parties at interest, anew agency, the States Relations Ser-— 
vice, was sét up, consisting of the Office of Home Economics, the Office 
of Experiment Stations, and two offices (one for:the North and one for 
the South) of Cooperative Demonstration work, 


ede Houston himself lists as one of the particularly 
brilliant jewels of his administrative diadem the establishment of the 
Extension Service and the Office of Markets and Rural Organizetions, 
end the attachment of the States Relations Service and the Office of 
Farm Management to the Secretary's Office, *along with general depart— 
mental reorganization; the improvement of farm credit facilities 
through the Federnl Reserve and Farm Loan Acts, the passage of the 
Federal Aid Road Act, the Cotton Futures, Grain Standards and Ware- 
house acts, the expansion of information services and-the creation of 
the Office of Information, and the increase in the Departmental, budget 
from $24 to $36: millions, . te 


One of the great milestones in American public administration 
was the establishment of the Bureau: of Agricultural Economics in 1921-= 
22. The implications of this.action; which actually did little more 
than institutionalize, intezrate and give added impetus to forces which 
had been at work within the Department for almost two decades, runs far 
beyond the Department of Agriculture itself, for in 2 very real sense 
the BAH is the symbol and prototyve’ of everything that has subsequently 
taken place with respect to the study of and orderly planning for the 
conservation and develovment of our natural and human resources. 


Secretary Houston had in 1919 apvointed Henry ©, Taylor as Chief 
of the Office of Farm Management, end Mr. Taylor had associated with 
himself our honored colleague Mr, Frank W. Peck, then of the University 
of Minnesota, to work on problems of production costs. lL, ©. Gray . i 
from Peabody Colleze likewise joined the staff and specialized 
vrimarily in land economics. C. J, Galnin came from the University 
of Wisconsin to undertake investigations in rural: sociology. A pro- ; 
gram of committee and conference organization was instituted in 
a deliberate attempt to establish the proper: generalized operating . 
environment for the program contemplated by these: men, and was sup-' . 
ported by Secretary Meredith, the last Wilson. appointee, and by 
Secretary Henry C. tee ees Harding! s gE SEN CL SRY, of.Agriculture, On 


July 1, 1921, Secretary Wallace anvointed Mr. Taylor chief of the new 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The. Bureau at its inception had, 
in addition to Mr, Taylor, twé assistant ‘chiefs, a business manager, 
an employment manager, and about 1,800 employees. .Its functions 
included at the beginning a ‘considerable number of operating duties 
in connection. with Devartmental Service. and regulatory operations, as 
well ‘as ‘the informational and research activities which have formed 
the basis of its subsequent dévelopment*as the ereatest of the civil 
planning agencies 6f the Federal zovernment, athe 


'- The first World-War had arrested the forces of contraction in 
the American efricultural economy implicit in the closing of the 
frontier, but-the end of the War brousht all .these forces, plus a 
new set of influences engendered by the War itself, into-play with . 
redoubled force, Secrétery Hotiston's tiemoirs contain a passage which - 
pretty well portrays the background against which the BAE begen its 
operetions: 


_ \We wéfFe no sooner. out of the difficulties presented by 
the high cost of living than ‘we were confronted by a more 
difficult situation, that’ caused by the sharp decline of prices 
of agriculturel commodities, sbout midsummer and thereafter, 
The first impulse of many who were hit by the declinine prices 
was to turn to the government, and especially to the Troasury, 
as the sole recourse for‘their Salvation, This disposition 
had develoned before the war, It was reinforced during 
hostilities, Iwas flooded by letters demanding that the 
Treasury do something,’ Many delegations apneared, insistently 
urging that the Treasury see that: the high vrices that had 
prevailed'were maintained, and éven demanding: that in- some way 
they be enabled to secure even higher. vrices,' 


There were other factors’-as well. ‘Export markets for-agricul— 
tural products collepsed because of the liquidation -of the Buropean 
nations as creditors duritte the war,’ and their: lack: of dollar 
resources throuch the curtailment of canttal and interest credits 
due them from this country. ~ Fear. of ‘their positions: in- the event . 
hostilities weré résuméd also led Zuropean governments to autarchical 
philosophies and agricultural subsidies which ‘closed Américan agri-.: 
culture out of the foreign market. Meanwhile the farmer saw his: high- 
priced war-acquired land collavse in value, while his carrying charges 
remained- static: He also saw other seements of the national economy 
wax richer end richer behind thé vrotective tariff walls. ‘ Beginning 
first in the wheat and cotton regions, but rapidly extendins-to 
virtually all areas and sectors of the agricultural economy, the vinch 
began to tell on the farmers, on‘bdanks, on retailers, on mail order 
houses, on farm machinery manufacturers, and, in: due course, even on 
the churches, schodls and colleges. hak or dea: 
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The establishment of the BAE, with its susceptibility to new ideas 
and new approaches to farm problens, came-none too,soon, Its new oper- 
ating environment demanded, and toa: surprisingly large degree, secured, 

a broader economic and social apvroach to problems of agricultural 
economics, It*was compelled to restudy farm prices and costs in relation 
to more general price trends,- production trends, planting and. breeding 
intentions, market and demand trends, etc., as these factors functioned 
in a radically changed national and international political economy.’ 

In placing its work in agricultural economics against the background | 

of general economic conditions, the-Bureau could not but influence 
tremendously thinking about: farm policy and farm aid. As it went about 
its business of measuring costs and income "outside the fences" it in- 
vited comparison and comments, and it was not long before agricultural 
leaders were thinking in terms of "parity prices," “equality for agri- 
culture," and, I regret to record, "making the tariff effective for agri- 
culture," 


The establishment of the Agricultural Outlook Report service in 
1923 was another important sign of the time, The institution of this 
service illustrates’ very significantly not only the development in 
thinking about the role of government in. agriculture, but also the 
catholicity of the Department=l clientele. Outlook reports hed as 
their primary purpose the facilitation of production adjustment to 
trends in’ supply, demand, costs and vrice levels, Some of the people 
served by the department felt that their interests would be adversely 
affected by the publication of any data along these lines. It was 
undoubtedly true that s good many processors and distributors had a 
vested interest in the ignorance of the farmers about these matters, 
and they were quite correct in their estimate of at least the short- 
run effect of thé program. Others felt that the publication of data 
on available supvly would effect adversely prices to the farmer or 
some other group. Thus, it is seen, the simple task of supplying 
information runs to‘the very heart of departmental purpose, policy, 
and politics. Of course the Crop Reporting Service, which in fifteen 
years will celebrate its centennial, is very much more packed with 
dynamite. The interest of the Basco during these years in the major 
pathological regions and land boom areas, as well as in world con- 
ditions as evidenced by the organization of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service are significant indications of the orientation of its program 
and activities. 


The matvartte wiih hort of the development of the BAE is beyond 
the scope of this discussion, It.is imvortant in the Department be= 
cause it represents and symbolizes the efforts of the entire Depart— 
ment and its asso¢éiated agencies in the States to find their way to a 
more acceptable scheme of social policies and administrative values 
than had-hitherto been realized, It is important in the government 
and in public administration generally because it directs attention . 
to the most significant aspect of one administrative function in 
modern society, . 
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The crash of 1929 ‘and the resulting éconvimic’ depression were 
destined in ‘their longer ‘rediches: to’ Alter egaih the vreoccupations of 
the public administrator, — It’ took four’ years ‘of human misery, of. bonus 
marches, of ‘starvation in the midst of. plenty, and of: deteriorating ° 
national morale; but eventually the fovernment, after a purfe at the 
polls, began again to assume responsibility for governing. As the up— 
shot of 8n enormous amount of improvisation and playing by ear the 
public administrator found himself concerned not’ mainly with materials, 
and not mainly with money,- but. with men, Moreover, his: problem ‘was 
not limited to the men he had been accustomed to dealing with - the men 
he directed in the process of buildine the roads and bridgés and ‘sewers, 
or the men who helped him collect the taxes and keep the accounts,’ or 
even the’ men whosé-money he took to support the government. -He found 
himself dealing with much larger: groups’ of men, and from a ‘completely 
different point of view, For the first time since the" death of Abe 
Lincoln, the public administrator found himself’ dealing face-to-face 
with the’ problem of' men as human beings. |.About this time the gold 
dollar 4lso*lost most.of its paramount status-as the cornerstone of 
the "American way." The history of this period of: our national history 
is too recent to require comment, beyond listing a’ few'of the programs - 
the Federal Emergency Relief’ Administration, the-Public Works Adminis—- 
tration, the Civil Works.-Administration, the. Works. Progress Adminis—- 
tration, the. Civilian Consérvation Corps, and the Social Security — 
progran, | petites. Peg wh: - sey up: mn 


The Agricultursl Marektine Act of June 15,-1929 had recognized 
the specisl problem of the agricultural economy, which begzan to ex— 
hibit marked pétholosiceal symptoms substantially in advance: of other 
sectors of the economy’ for reasons which have already been touched 
upon, head created ’a-Féderal Farm Board with authority to establish 
commodity stabilization corporations and: to recognize and collaborate 
with farmers' cooperative associations; and! had-established a. 
revolving fund of $500 millions for loans'to’ cooperative associations 
and commodity corporations, Moreover, a number of agricultural leaders 
in the Department, in the States,,and’among the ferm-pressure groups, 
had for quite 4 while beén’giving’ concentrated attention.to the basic 
factors in agricultural maladjustment, and had developed the elements 
of programs for its amelioration. Among.these were our friend M. L, 
Wilson, who had learned about wheat the hard way as a farmer, county 
agent, andevmonist in the Montane State Agricultural College, end who 
from the vantage-point of a division chief in the BAB had been able 
to amalgamate his own experience intd dn overall view. of. the require-— 
ments of a compréhensive program of egricultursal readjustment; when 
the time came he was to simply a large amount of the thinking that 
went into the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Another was Howard R.. 
Tolley. W. J, Spiliman had published his Balancine the Farm Output 
as early as 1927, Chester Davis, another “orthérn Great Plainsman, 
active in the farm organizations, was’an imoortant figure inthe 
formulation of the ‘expanded agricultural adjustment vrogram, In this 
connection it is interesting to’ note Mr, Davis! remarks with respect 
to the 1929 Marketing Act: 
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"The virtue of the measure is that it secks to’ increase 
farmers' incomes, not at the expense of other classes, but by 
improvements in the marketing process, along with which must 
almost necessarily be developed; as a condition for success, 
Some control of. output. I-bdelieve the princinle is sound, 
however imperfect: the means may prove to be. I am hoveful 
that good will come out of it, but I feel that no such measure 
can fully meet the real requirements of our agricultural 
pee ienigy oe to Sey nothing of farmers! Savoye r 


The hawteubaind? Adjustment Act and its correlative programs 
demenaes our close attention for a number of reasons, In the first 
place it established a system of production and land use control by a 
System.of voluntary cooperation of farmers directly with the Federal 
government. .In the second place, it: broueht the Department of Agri- 
culture into a direct contractual relationship with individual farmers. 
While the county agents were in many,cases closely identified with the 
actual administration of the program, through their work as secretaries 
of the local production control committees, and were specifically 
charged with all asyects of educational and informational work in 
connection with the furtherance.of the program, the "lines of relation-— 
ship" ran directly from the Department to the farmer, In the third 
place, it instituted for the first time in the history of the United 
States elections or referenda under the direct auspices of the United 
States Government, and to can the climax, under the Executive Branch 
of the Government. Moreover, after-all this smashing of idols, and 
even after being declared partially unconstitutional, it provided one 
of the most effective economic progtams'of the era, -The "county 
agent with a checkbook," to borrow Mr. C. W. Warburton's phrase 
describing FSA supervisors, may or may not be a permanent and 
immutable part of the American administrative scene even with respect 
to soil conservation, but he has demonstrated what can be done in an 
emergency with war eh Bio Tagenuity, and money. . 

Deon an winentebrative point of view, I am much impressed with 
the pote of Mr; M, we McCall of the results of the A.A,A. program: 


"As a result. of the A.A,A. program, “every. wp errteds i 
agricultural county in’ the United States now has a county 
agent. .The farm’ veople of each county have come to know 
and rely upon their agent and to use his services as never 
before, The number of his contacts and. his efféctiveness 
have been immeasurably increased because of the program... 
This must in the end have a paasouhd effect upon agronomic. 
improvements, 


"Another most significant development is the County 
Agricultural Conservation Association with its county plan- 
ning committee, This committee in each county is charged 
with administering the program and with working out through 
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-lotal community committees a’ baladted ‘soil-—building ‘and cropping 

_. program forthe county, which in turn must be based upon a 

soundly developed plan for each farm, In some states substantial 
progress has already been made in farm planning and productivity 
Surveys, which ultimately are certain to be strongly influential 
in building a sound agriculture. These county committees should 
beaome increasingly important in the agricultural set-up in each 
State. They should become a most effective link in the chain of 
agronomic improvement. f 


"Other examples of the effects of A.A. A. impacts on 
agronomic betterment doubtless could be pointed out..... It is 
without question a most potent force for implementing soil and 
crop Science. It adds a new element to the previously existing 
set-up of the state experiment stations, the Extension Services, 
and the research bureaus of the U. 3, Department of Agriculture. 
Most of us have failed ‘to realize the real necessity for this 
new element.....Sound agronomy is'’depeéndent on and cannot be 
separated from sound, stabilized economics. Combining the two, 
the A,A.A. program carries-a challenge we. cannot avoid," 

"While critics have rightly pointéd out that in counterbalance - 
to the added facilities made avatlable’ to the ‘Extension Service in con- 
sequence of the program there were enormous additional burdens thrown 
on the Service and that’ it was to Some degree diverted from its older : 
functions, the general consensus as I gather it from people inside the 
Service and out 18 that the educational values of the work under the: 
Act were not inconsiderable, and that apart from the’ environmental 
improvements to which Mr. McCall refers in his opening paragraph the 
Service was able to make substantial gains in its teaching objectives 
through its participation in planning and control operations. *~ 
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In a hit-and-run commentary such as this, in which we have time 
to do no more than note briefly institutional origins, it is impossible 
to follow the mutations in the relationships between and among the 
Extension Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the FSA etc., through their wartime and post-war 
experiences. In the time which has been available for the preparation 
of these talks, I have been able to do no more than convince myself of 
the richness in administrative experience of these developments, and 
to whet an appetite with no possibility of satisfying it. It is 
gratifying to observe in the journals of: the various learned societies 
that agricultural administration, particularly in the field, is 
receiving more and more attention from embryonic doctors of philosophy, 
and even more gratifying to note that some of the people in the social 
Science staffs at the experiment stations are finding time to analyze 
the administrative implications of the experience gained in the manage-— 
ment of agricultural development and stabilization programs over the 
past fifteen years,. I am impressed with the fact that before very long 
you will probably have such an ample amount of highly organized and 
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well documented material relating directly to-the administrative aspects 
of Extension Service management: that you will even be able to dispense 
with the importation of visiting firemen eros pap fields of peli oa 
Science and public administration. 

Batok, ‘proceeding to the final- rir —y ‘the: Poe I seeaLay like 
briefly to call-.attention-to developments -during; the late thirties in 
Departmental management, in which the Department of Agriculture. set 
the pace for public administration throughout ,the country. The-fact 
that the Department of Agriculture is by its very nature an adminis-— 
trative empire rather than a compact, uni-purpose ageney, ‘éefiphasizes 
the importance of effective general staff+work in maintaining unity of 
policy and:integrity.of administrative operation. As :Undersecretary 
of Agriculture the distinguished gentleman whom you have just heard 
(M. i. Wilson) was more responsible: than anyother single person for 
welding the Department, under the general supervision of the Secretary, 
into an effective spearhead of agricultural policy and an administrative 
mechanism that operated with as much smoothness-and precision as any 
department grounded in the principle of "democracy in agricultural 
administration," to borrow his own phrase, has any business operating. 
His administrative leadership within the Department, his effectiveness 
in White House liaison, and perhaps most important of all his abiding 
concern with. the widening of administrative and social horizons as 
exemplified in his interest in the Department's Graduate School, in 
the more adequate acquaintance of top departmental personnel with 
regional land ‘problems, and in-the development of eloser relations 
with the land-grant colleges and State personnel generally - all these 
things are now part end parcel of Reperinente.ly treats ans 


Be Adeattone to es institutional general staff operations 
handled by the Undersecretary and Assistant Secretary, the Secretary's 
personal secretariat, headed by Paul Appleby, constituted an interest— 
ing and highly effective innovation in administrative management. The 
development of the system of special advisory aides to the Secretary 
also supplied an entervrising and instructive administrative experiment, 
and one which has shed much light on the utilization of special 
assistants at the top management level. The incorvoration of the heads 
of the auxiliary services, such as budget and finance, research, 
extension, personnel, information, and law, as well as certain operat- 
ing heads, such as the Director of Marketing and Regulatory Work, the 
Director of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and the Land Use Coordinator, 
into general staff operations was likewise developed to an extra- = °' 
ordinarily efficient degree in Departmental management. Moreover, - 
the functioning of our colleague Bill Jumn, as the number one man in 
a triumvirate ‘including the director of personnel and the chairman 
of the program plarining board, which gave to the administrative empire 
something very close to a general managership is one of the most 
significant. administrative inventions of our time, and one destined 
greatly to influence Federal departmental management in the future, 
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Finally, the reconstitution of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as the céntral -planning agency of the Department, and the 
creation of the Agricultural Program Board, standing at the apex #f 
a series of state, county, and local planning units, brought to fruition 
the long series of developments aimed at the establishment of a com 
prehensive national agricultural planning agency. In the process the 
BAE was shorn of the various operating functions which had been assigned 
to it over a long period of years, and its energies were freed to under— 
take Department-wide national research and planning, calculated to guide 
the integration of all related activities, and special operations plan— 
ning was clearly made a responsibility of the line agencies. 


I come now to the fourth and last epoch in the evolution of the 
administrative function. The Second World War has added another 
dimension to the task of the public administrator. The United States 
has simultaneously come of age in two spheres, First, it has had forced 
upon it the realization that it is in and a part of everything that goes 
on in the world, Wot only is isolation unthinkable, but we no longer 
have the practical possibility of insulating any phase of our national 
life or our nationel economy from intimate articulation with world con- 
ditions. Problems of foreien and domestic policy no longer: exist as 
Such ~ there is only public policy.. Moreover, we have, in a’manner of 
speaking, lost qur imagined virginity and become the head of the family 
of nations in one fell swoop, ‘The United States is the only nation 
capable, by reason of its resources and productive capacity, of organ- 
izing a stable world, The American public administrator, in a word, ~ 
is obliged not only to learn overnight how to think in world terms, » 
but to learn overnight what British administrators spent two centuries 
in learning - how’ to think in terms of world leadership. 


Moreover, the public administrator who must now learn to think 
in terms of worlé leadership are not solely, or even primarily, i 
administrators and officials of the Deparment of State. While the . 
exquisite gentlemen of the Foreign Service have an undoubtedly useful 
purpose to serve in correlating and expediting the conduct of our 
foreign rel-tions, the real work from now on will fall more and more 
On personnel in the operating departments. Our foreign problems are 
no longer political problems, In their essence they are problems of 
agriculture, of industry, of commerce, of monetary supnly, and of 
educstional and cultural affairs, The so called political problem 
is in the main mere ideological embroidery superimposed upon an under- 
lying pattern of human wants and human needs. 


The Department of Agriculture hes already made considerable 
progress in responding to this new dimension of administrative thought 
and operation. The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, although 
laboring under a number of antedeluvian limitations imposed by Congress 
in its appropriations, is fully aware of the responsibilities of 
American agriculture in the organizing of a stable world. It has 
achieved a worthy record in its procrams of cooperation with Latin 
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America, in the organization of experiment station systems and in the 
provision of technical advice in the development of "complementary" 
agricultural economies in our sister Republica. Latterly it. has este Ulett 
an important role in other quarters, i ” 


The implications of our world position, however, run far beyond 
the program of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, or even 
of the Federal Department. If there is to be a stable’world economy, 
within which a stable American economy may be built, and within which 
the American agricultural economy may achieve stability, it must rest 
upon the knowledge and conviction of the Amertcan:farmer, and farm 
woman, and farm boy and girl, that his interest lies in a stable and 
interrelated world economy, rf . | 


This is the tedious and infinitely difficult task which you as 
educational administrators face in the four or five years left to us 
in which to establish a working peace system.’ You can make two or four 
or six blades grow where one grew before, and still fail. You can teach 
the ferm community the agricultural economics of our nationalistic 
yesteryear, and they will be swallowed up inthe holocaust of the next 
depression and destroyed by the next war. Only a conviction, grounded 
in a realistic apvrai’sal of where their interests lie, that we must 
assume our position in the leadership of the nations and meet our 
obligetions in the building of a working veace system and a stable 
world economy will preserve and defend oe shag of the farm a 
of this country. 


We have seen already what havvens when uninstructed and un—. 
mandated "statesmen" play politics with human suffering, and engage, 
for all.the world like the CIO and the AF of L, in jurisdictional 
strikes while Europe collapses into the hopelessness that is the pre- 
lude to authoritarianism, In my judgment, the greatest danger to the 
American farmer today is not high prices for feed stuffs, astronomical 
labor costs, or even slow automobile deliveries, but a political 
situation in which he does not know, and cannot vote, his convictions 
of self interest and social responsibility. 


ET As. THE PROGRAM RESPOYSIBILITIES OF AN 
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One of the siiaeeh: _ 1 ye add one of. the kindliest, men whom 
I have ever known once wrote anes the topic. eitioh this. aaa seeks to 
introduce in ‘these Ome few hogetre Seago? godt : 
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The area of pauiniataatice responsibility may be viewed 
as two concentric circles, the one including all those elements 
of responsibility amertainina to the administration or manage— 
ment of the internal affairs of an organization, the other in— 
‘cluding those phases of administration concerned with political 
social and economic relationships which are external to the 
organization. Although the latter field-has not lacked careful 
_ exploration, we still experience no little difficulty in thread- 
ing the maze of indefinite or inadequately defined relationships, 
Sometimes obscured by vague or even’ inconsistent pronouncements 
of courts and legislatures, There is abundant factual evidence 
to account for the shadowy character of administrative responsi- 
bility 1n the field which is external organization, 
(Warner W, Stockberger, "Leadership," in F, Morstein Marx (ed.) 
Public Management in the New: Democracy, pp. 61-62. 


If Warner Stockberger, writing from one of the richest reservoirs 
of administrative experience and scholarship of our times, found the 
problem of externel responsibility shadowy and elusive, it will perhaps 
not be takén as a breach of contract that this essay is a little less 
than utterly lucid and completely'’definitive on the point. On the other 
hand, to evade the exploration of the program responsibilities of the 
educational administrators to the public would be to ignore one of. the 
central and decisive factors in his operating environment, and relegate 
our discussions to a wholly artificial and unrealistic) tackwater of mere 
pedantry. For better or for worse, therefore, we are obliged to recog— 
nize the problem and to do the pest we can toy Bnplyz9 it in terms of 
logic and principle, : 


In beginning our analysis, let us first of. all. get down to bed 
rock, We need not waste our time rhapsodizing over that: ephemeral wisp: 
of the imagination so’dear to the hearts of Fourth of July orators. As 
nobody understands better than this group, there is no "people" in the-. 
generic sénse, When we talk about program responsibilities of education-— 
al administrators to the public at this workshop, let us pay ourselves. 
the compliment of complete intellectual honesty and admit that in the 
main we are talking about the well-organized and far from impotent 
special interest groups which impinge upon, condition, affect, harass, 
inspire and’ otherwise manage to relate themselves to almost every 
waking hour of the extension administrator, I- venture. to assert that 
no group of Americans has in the last fifteen years. become more adept 
in the organization and use of collective pressure than our stalwart 
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defenders of rugged individualism and rock-ribbed self reliance on the 
farms all over this country. Moreover, nobody has gottanmad at them. 
Neither Taft nor Hartley have thought to. circumscribe their activities. 
And as far as I know no Federal judge has even dreamed of fining them 

so much as a thin dime, It may ve true that they learned-late, but it 
cannot be denied that they learned exceedingly well. In all this, as 
well as in other matters of high political import, it is:recognized that 
the Extension. Service of course prota gua ss Ba ae eight complete 
neutrality. ~ 


The recognition of pressure groups as important and apparently 
inevitable elements in the management of our economic and social system 
apparently goes back to the very beginnings of the Republic. It was 
James Madison who pointed out that the very oldest Federal departments 
were involved in the oh Sidon promotion or regulation of "various and 
interfering interests. (which) involves the spirit of party and 
faction in the necessary and ordinary operstions of the government. ° 
Charles Beard goes so. far as to interpret the Constitution itself as a 
device by which a special interest group stopped the: logical outworking 
of the Americean Revolution in mid-stream. The role of. interest groups 
in the national life and the interesting. ways in which: they go about 
performing their miracles have been carefully studied by many scholars 
and researchers, but no one.has devised a meehanism by which they can 
be eliminated, or even by which their impact and influence can be con- 
fined to political and i ag sana erage : 


The problem, in fact, is rite dvi of the fundamental compatibility 
of interest groups with any theory of administrative responsibility, but 
rather how to cooperate moet effectively and gracefully with the in— 
evitable, and how to turn the energies inherent in the-pressure groups 
into channels contributing to the long-run general welfare. The easiest ‘’. 
thing for any extension administrator to do is, of course, simply to ride 
with the tide as far as interest groups are concerned, This puts a ; 
fairly high premium on a certain sort of political sagacity and animal 
cunning, and involves the development of an ability to guess with far 
more than average accuracy the last card dealt, but some extension 
administrators have survived for surprisingly long periods pleying this 
system. It is deficient in that it generally fails:to realize anything 
like the full technical. and educational potential of the: Extension 
Service or the full politics] and educational: potentiai of the agri-” 
cultural interest groups. .The antithesis of this aporoach is to run 
the service by the book, snd to ignore anything not: coming: through 
established channels of communications:and lines.of command. As far 
as I can learn no evtension administrator attempting to steer this 
course has lasted for a sufficient leneth of time to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the policy AS anything more than the shortest path to the. 
nearest exit, The practicalities of constructive +cooperstion. ‘between 
the educational administrator and his public seem to lie somewhere 
between these two extremes, 
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In analyzing this problem of "including the public in," as Sam 
Goldwyn would phrase it, on program planning, I ‘think we should look at 
all the alternatives. Some of these alternatives are highly theoretical 
as dominant patterns of external relationships, On the other hand, I 
recall with some anguish the number of times in my own administrative 
experience that I have.brushed off a mattér at five-thirty in the after~ 
noon as a. remote and theoretical continzency, only to discover it roost~ 
ing on my desk at.eight-thirty the next morning as a fait accompli. More- 
over, as I have had the opportunity to look at the several patterns of 
extension administration in a.aumber of States and localities, it seems 
to me that elements of all. the types of interest group participation in 
programming are found at one place or another, and that while the con- 
Ssultative relationship is the prevailing motif, we cannot close our 
eyes to other schemes of cooperation which have made their influence 
felt in certain quarters. Indeed, the entire problem 18, in a certain 
Sense, one of balance and degree, 


. To keep our -problem in its proper persvective, it is worthwhile 
to reiterate thet the extension administrator, like any other public 
administrator, is a creature of the law, charged with the execution of 
& program established in basic legislation, in appropriation acts, and 
in a vast array of interstitial rules, regulations, instructions and 
memoranda, But because the Extension Service is a cooperative under-— 
taking, involving local, State and Federal collaboration, substantial 
independent responsibility for "grass roots" judgment with respect to 
specific action programs within the general objectives of the legisla- 
tion, and of administrative methods for the implementation of these pro— 
grams, within the bounds of. rules and regulations, has been left with 
State and local directors and agents. It is in this area of "grass 
roots" discretion that the State and local administrators face their 
crucial problem im organizing and controlling public participation in 
programming. Moreover, as I shall subsequently discuss in more detail, 
extension management has important resvonsibilities with respect to 
_the shaping and periodic reformulation of basic national agricultural 
policy, and this must have its roots in reliable mechanisms and relation-— 
Ships for local consultation and participation. The necessity, there— 
fore, for effective public collaboration in programming stems from the 
fundamental structure of the Extension Service itself, and must be 
“regarded not as a perversion of accepted principles of representative 
government but as a legitimate and indispensable response to the basic 
theory of the several monumental statutes. which constitute the mile— 
Stones of Extension Service history, | 


One of the methods by which interest group participation in pro- 
gramming may be organized is the outright recognition of the Extension 
Service as a clientele agency. This would not be without precedent in 
Federal and State government. The clientele agency in its full and 
malodorous flower is perhaps best represerited by the Veterans Adminis— 
tration prior to the Bradley regime, Thé Children's Bureau and the 
Office of Indian Affairs are also illustrations in point, A good many 
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State licensing and regulatory. agencies are in fact clientele agencies, 
largely. owned and operated by the peovle or instrumentalities they are 
supvosed to control. The argument for organization on a.clientele 
basis is of course grounded in the notion that special unvrotected Ola 
underprivileged and unrepresented groups need special governmental care | 
and attention, in order to equalize competitive conditions or redress 
social and economic imbalances. From an administrative viewpoint the | 
gravest defect of clientele organization.is that it permits many agencies 
to carry on the same basic functions for the various .types and classes of 
clientele that the government accumulates with distressing rapidity. | 

This defect is in fact. largely theoretical. The major objection to 
clientele organization is political. The clientele orm its spokesmen 
invariably insist upon a dominant voiae in the selection of topside per- 
sonnel and-the determination of policy. If you need a gruesome example 
look at. the history of the Veterans Administration under the doubtless 
beneficent tutelage and guidance of the American Legion. Moreover, 
clientele oreanization inevitably leads, sooner or later, to an impossi- 
ble situation for the top executive, who is confronted with a sub- 
ordinate owing a higher loyalty than to his administrative chief. 


. Ina certain sense the Department of Agriculture, and especially 
the Extension Service, is now a clientele agency, but its clientele is 
so large and diverse in its economic and social interests that no single 
group is or can be dominant, It does research, provides information and 
service, and exercises certain regulatory functions with respect to pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors, end financiers, none of whose interests 
are completely identical and some of whose interests, as you ere kecnly 
aware, are directly in conflict, There are strong elements of com— : 
petition, moreover, among certain specialized commodity producers, . 
processors and distributors, This suggests that unless the Department 
and the Extension Service are willing to contemplate a drastic narrowing 
of the service program, the opening of the flood-gates of special in- 
terest pressures to the naming of personnel and the dictation of the 
content of Extension Service policy through outright organization of 
the. Extension Service as a clientele agency would speedily compound 
anarchy to the complete confusion and frustration of even the most: 
eclectic species of Extension Service management, 


Although nothing seems more alien to the thinking of the Extension 
Service people with whom I am acquainted than the clientele organiza-— 
tion aporoach to extension operations, it is by no means inconceivable 
that certain national fiscal and economic policies could in time force 
the Department of Agriculture into the nerrov, exclusive, ultra—com- 
petitive and self-centered outlook which is characteristic of the 
clientele agency,. and, for that matter, is by no means unknown even 
among functionally organized agencies which have lost a catholic and 
inclusive view. oh the public welfare. While in some cases "and Lor, 
certain limited periods a groun purpose may coincide with the general 
interest, experience teaches us in hard and unequivocal terms that: ‘the 
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basic objective of any interest group is the naming. of: ton’ personnel and 
the dictation of substantive policy. Moreover, any governmental agency 
whi ch becomes: the vehicle for the establishment of particular groups in 
an especially favored status waives any claim to consideration for 
administrative responsibility for the execution of broader pulicies of 
public administration. Here,.I Suggest, 18 a useful benchmark for the 
consideration of the principles which ought to govern tho processes of 
public collaboration in programming — how: adequately do these processes 
correspond to our judgments of the elements which: have made the Exten— 
Sion Service great in the past, or which may make the service greater 

in the future? Criteria such as these, based on a critica]. valuation 

of both the successes and failures of the service, throw into bold relief 
the short-term gains which have sometimes: turned into long-term losses, 
and vice versa. | 


Another .mechanizm for "including the publie in" which has gained 
a.very-considerable vogue in recent years is what is euphemistically 
called "staffing for points‘of view."-..While this device is encountered: 
most-frequently in agencies dealing with the interest of labor and of 
labor unions ~ not necessarily-identical - it is by no means unknown 
elsewhere in the government. It proceeds from the realization that 
governmental decisions, like most other decisions, are strongly in- 
fluenced by the personalities of those doing the deciding; that govern-. 
ment decisions are normally the outcome of a very considerable amount: 
of informal discussion and consideration; and that’ opportunity for even: 
limited participation in the formative and develoomental stages of 
administrative policy is frequently much more valuable than any amount 
of participation in the ex post facto review process, There is a strong 
element of validity in this urge for participation in the planning and 
programming operation. As each of you must have observed on many 
occasions, group pressure has functioned very effectively and some— 
times very constructively in correcting unrecognized injustices implicit 
in proposed programs. It has frequently made available to government 
agencies, including the Extension Service; special knowledge and é 
experience not ordinarily encompassed by*the staff, It has helped to - 
avoid many mistakes and to facilitate the reconciliation and integration 
of diverse viewpoints at the policy and program stages. 


There is an obverse side of: the medal, The appointment of persons « 
to administrative positions because of interest group affiliations 
collides squarely with the idee of a professional Extension Service 
personnel holding office by: merit-as established in competitive examina- 
tion. ven if-the technical: problem: could ‘be overcome — and it cannot 
be doubted that on: many occasions vocational experience acquired through. 
work with interest groups goes: hand: in hand with a high quality of 
technical proficiency — there remains the fundamental dilemma. of the 
integration into the service of an employee with a higher loyalty. 

This is neither the’ time nor the place to review the. extensive experience . 
of government in wartime with tts "staffing for points of view" in the 
War Production Board, the Office of Defense Transportation, the Office 
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of Price Administration, and in many other agencies, The record is. fair- 
ly clear: (1) the practice, almost without exception, leads to serious 
political and administrative difficulties; (2) onthe whole, the interest 
group employee who was actually assimilated into the service: failed to 
continue to satisfy the group which he was supposed to represent,.and 
whose point of view he was supposed to reflect, since the interest group 
almost invariably lost confidence in its representative the moment he 
became an honest~to-God—bureaucrat: (3) in virtually no instance in which 
the "point of vier" apvointee remained true to his interest group was he 
able to adjust himself to the channels, procedures and pattern of authority 
required within the agency which he supvosedly served; (4) nowhere were 
devices developed which effectively obviated this fundamental dilemma. 

It was, in fact, a fairly frustrating experience all round. 


A third device of interest representation, and one encountered 
with some frequency in State government, is that of appointment tO 
administrative boards on the basis of svecial connections or affiliations. 
At the Federal level this tendency may be identified, but it is in no 
sense as important as at the State levei. In point of fact the interest 
group aspect of "availability" is an implicit promise -— sometimes minor 
but often major = in apnointments to boards and commissions at the State 
level which are ostensibly made either on a straight partisan or even . 
non-partisan basis. On occasion the appointing authority is enjoined 
to include certain interest representations, and boards or commissions 
must contain a producers! member, a consumers! member, and a public . 
member, for example, Not infrequently interest groups have attempted 
to put teeth into what tends to be merely a pious injunction by pro- 
viding for interest group nomination af board or commission members, 
from which list of nominations the appointing authority mekes final 
determinations, . But whatever the machinery, leading officials of the 
Grange or of the Farm Bureau tend, with elmost monotonous regularity, 
to turn up where anything is cooking along agricultural lines, I have 
not had. the opportunity to study the phenomenon in the nation as a 
whole, but within a relatively narrow limit the apoointments of an 
organization Governor in the one State with which I have some 
familiarity are fairly well predictable ~ in fact, few politicians 
will give odds or even bet on appointments within the-.several sectors 
of State administration where the metes and bounds of pressure groups 
are well staked and sharply defined, because the conclusion tends so 
consistently to have been foregone, 


Volume—wise the bulk of our experience with out-and-out interest 
group participation in administrative boards lies in the wartime ex- 
perience with labor-management relations, It is enough to point out 
that even the exigencies of survival were not sufficient to produce, 
either in the National Defense Mediation Board or the succeeding 
National War Labor Board, a sufficiently rapid. reconciliation of con- 
flicting interests to avoid vexatious and dangerous administrative 
delays and the virtual suspension ‘of. collective bargaining, About 
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the. only accomplishment of the War’ Labor Board, ‘othér than holding the 
Board itself together ‘and ‘creatine’ a’ fairly flimsy facade of external 
unity, was’ the maintenance-of-membership formula, The éxpectation that 
collective’ bargaining procedures developed under: the Board's aegis would 
provide’ the foundation for orderly’ postwar labor’ relations: dissolved 
almost as’ soon as victory in the Pacific was assured.’ In short, despite 
& moral environment which should have tiade failure almost impossible, 
the Wer Labor Board funétioned with a-Singular lack of distinction. 


We come now to the third aspect of interest group participation 
in program formulation — the princivle 6f consultation. It is diffi- 
cult to know what to“say conéerning the’ role and limitations of the 
consultative principle to.a sroup of administrators who spend most of 
their working days éngaged in the practical apvlication and management 
of this type of relationship. Although most of us fly pretty much by aus 
the seat of our pants in handling consultative relationships, there is 
a fairly pretentious body of socidl- and political theory, and a certain 
amount of procedural gadgétry, which has been developed over the years 
in which the engineering of human consent and cooperation has been a 
self-conscious process, Leaving aside the suild socialists of the 
Middle Ages and the néo-corporatists ‘who at a much later date forged 
the apology for modern Italian fascism, it is interesting to note that 
even so uninhibited a philosopher as Harold Laski, after tiptoeing down 
the primrose path of economic camerslism has come back to the fold ‘with _ 
a renewed emphasis upon’ the indispensability of a common unifying 
democratic faith as the element of central importance in a free society. 
Indeed, if is from this presupposition of a democratic faith that the 
consultative process derives both its logical validity and its principal 


usefulness, 


The economic*argument for interest group consultation rests upon 
the rather simple’ observation that there is a sort of economic federal- 
ism and mutuality of interaction between govérnment and the broad 
economic groupings in which the péople spend most of their daily lives 
and ‘through which they éxperience théir contacts with the political 
processs It may be buttressed ethically by pointing to the importance 
of achieving'as wide a basis as possible ‘of participation in govern— 
mental affairs — an ‘unquestioned ethical good in the decalogue of 
democracy, Politically it has 2 very strong appeal for a person whose 
genera} convictions lie in the direction of Social democracy, because 
it emphasizes and accords with the notion of a vigorous and autonomous 
community Tife;~ ~--" Pi Miah eis 20 Ely aha act ainda a 

Prom the administrative ‘standpoint it is extremely important to 
realize clearly and ‘explicitly thé preconditions and limitations of the 
consultative process, as well’ As its'uses and techniques. In the first 
place, the area of utiiformity and the area in which local or functional ° 
differentiations are to be permitted must be ‘clearly marked out by ar he 
authority higher than that of the extension administrator — or anyway 
someone superior to the State director of extension. On the whole, 
this precondition is fairly well met in the basic legislation with‘ the 
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administration of which the Extension Service is concerned, Second, the 
extension administrator must decide what interest groups are to be con- 
sulted. with respect to what aspects of policy and program, and how the. 
various interest groups are to be balanced against and related to each 
other, Finally, the modus procediendi. for consulting effectively the 
various interest groups, and for arriving at the delicate quantitative 
and qualitative considerations which go into the mutuel adjustment of 
the often conflicting interests. of the several: groups, must be carefully 
developed and managed with consummate skill and artistry. 


The mere process of holding hearings or calling conferences does 
not constitute public participation in program planning. Formal arrange- 
ments do not automatically produce the sense of participation which is 
the essence of social and public morale. This sense of participation 
proceeds from cooperative action within defined and well-understood 
conditions, and involves mutual responsibilities on the part of leaders 
and members of interest groups, the extension administrator, and the 
Extension Service staff, When these conditions have been met, when 
mutual confidence and tolerance have been established, and when all the 
participants have learned how to achieve their several interests by 
effective compromise and integretion of policies, the essentials of the 
consultative process will have been achieved. 


The consultative process presupnoses the existence of a firm and 
unifying democratic faith. It also presupvoses a common recognition by 
all the participants that a pracess of careful and scientific study and 
frank and oven discussion is the only effective manner in which to plan 
and program the way to the realization of a common public purpose, It 
can achieve nothing in an atmosphere of intransigence, It demands full 
and mutual respect and recognition of the responsibilities which must 
be met by grouo leaders and by administrators, It requires complete 
renunciation of the "fast ball" philosophy -— it is a process of work-— 
ing with.other to achieve a product which is as satisfactory as possi- 
ble to all participants, .It involves the playing of all cards face 
up — of completely fair dealing with respect to information on purposes, 
methods, administrative requirements, etc., which may be involved in 
the. implementation of the vorcgram. Finally, it calls for ample oppor-— 
tunity of criticism and review within the objectives of the con- 
Sultetive process; if there is no right of filibuster there is equally 
no place for Star Chamber proceedings, at any stage of the overation, 


Finally, the wise administrator will carefully circumscribe the 
substance of the consultative procedure, He cannot afford to reopen 
in the china shop of extension administration the questions of policy 
left unreconciled in the political bull ring. Interest groups cannot 
be permitted to carry the battles which they have lost on the hustings 
into the area of sdministrative overations, there to attempt to 
accomplish by administrative orders what they were refused by statute, 
Extension administrators will not attempt to recoup their program 
losses to legislative or other suverior authorities by the manipulation 
of: local interest groups under. the guise of the consultative process. 
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Pendleton Herring, in his very prefound and provocative book called 
Public Administration and the Public cnversst, sums the thing up as 
follows: 


The relations between the farmers of the nation and the 
officials concerned with their welfare demonstrate certain dangers 
as well as great potentialities for the future. If officials are 
really to promote the welfare of 2 class, they must develop a 
very close relationshin with its individual members. They must 
awaken these people to their own best interests, _ They must arouse 
them to concerted action, This necessitates an elaborate organ- 
ization. It means that officials must lead and initiate. It 
places the power of pressure groups behind the machinery of 
bureaucracy in order to carry through » program for benefiting a 
particular: class, Under such conditions, how can democratic 
control be preserved? The farmers theueorces must make their 
own organization representative. Agricultural pressure groups 
must be managed by the rank and file. 


"How can the general welfare be forwarded? A balance of 
interests within the administration must be preserved. The 
general administrative structure must reflect. the relative 
economic importance ‘and social significance of: groups that 
contribute’ to the general welfare. Unless democratic govern- 
ment ‘can develov such an organization, it ee carry the 
burdens that, it is at present assuming." 


Here, I sugeest, are a couple of profoundly solemn thoughts for 
an extension director in considering his program responsibilities to 
the public, Is the organization with which he is dealing truly demo- 
cratic and responsive to the wishes of the rank and file? Does the 
general structure of his State Extension Service reflect the relative 
economic importance and social significance of the various groups that 
contribute to the general welfare — which are not’ necessarily the groups 
organized to bring most effective pressure to bear on the extension 
administrator, and in many States are not even ee groups 
exclusively? 


Two additional aspects of the vrogram responsibilities of the 
extension ‘administrator to the public’remain to be dealt with, First, 
what is the feasible extent and what are the procedures for effectively 
invoking public particivation in the reconsideration and reformulation 
of basic national agricultural volicy? Second, what are the responsi- 
bilities of the extension administrator for producing understanding of 
and support for agricultural policies among the public'generally, which 
is to say among those groups, agricultural and. nan-agricultural which 
may not have had occasion to particivate directly in ~~ formulation 
of tke policy? 
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On the first point, I should: like to make it clear that I have not 
come to Baton Rouge to lecture the groun of men who, above all others, 
were primarily responsible for the volte face in American agricultural 
policy in 1933 on the fine art of peaceful revolution. I am not in- 
sensible of the internal stresses.and strains which accompanied this 
transformation, of the heewiburnings which beset many extension adminis— 
trators, nor of the scars that still iinger in consequence of this drastic 
therapy invoked uvon the nation's sick agriculture. But the record is 
clear, and constitutes in the main the most inspiring example of political 
and economic democracy which the history of this country in peacetime has 
ever produced, 


Now I have never deceived myself that the agricultural vrogram of 
1933 sprang full-blown from the brain of Piers Plowman,,or even that he 
actually had much to do with it in the formative stages. Since it marked 
a very substantial departure from the established policy of centering 211 
the attention of the Department of Agriculture on helving the individual 
farmer on the farm, and started paying some mind to the welfare of the 
collective farmer in the national and world market. it must necessarily 
have had. its inception at the one place in the United States where it is 
possible to get se complete overview of American agriculture — the Bureau 
of Agricultural #conomics. Checked against the findings of the great 
fact-gathering machinery of the Devartment, a program was developed which 
inculcated essentially the economists! and administrators! conception of 
the public interest and the general welfare. The tenets of democratic 
fundamentalism were rather drastically altered, because the issues were 
complex and the cost of ignorance too high for the solution of the pro- 
blem to be left to the tedious outworking of the normative process at 
the "srass TROLS ahs 


Lawrence See gives us the following transcript of portions 
of a Ie ect by E, A, O'Neal on March 30, 19332. 


"At the none Gren te called by Secretary “allace on March 
10, attended by thirty-four farm leaders representing practically 
every national farm organization in the United States, views 
were frankly exchanged in an effort to work out an effective 
program, <A committee was apnvointed, made un entirely o2% farm 
leaders, snd within two hours it came back with a definite pro- 
gram; whith, after discussion, was agreed uvon by the ELOUD . 


"This: statement of vrincivles was oresented Firsteto 
Assistant Secretary Tugwell, and then to ‘Secretary Wallace, both — 
of whom apyroved it, They told us. they, would henceforth call 

this program ‘their baby,' thus assuming full responsibility. 

On the next day this nrogram was vresented to President Roosevelt 
by a committee led by Secretary Wallace, of which I was a member. 
The Department of Agriculture promptly drafted a bill which 
carried out these princivles and submitted it to the President 
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for his approval.’ We farm leaders were: called in by Secretary 
Wallace and Assistant: Secretary Tugwell: to go over the dill, 

and we gave tt our approval. President Roosevelt then promotly 
forwarded the bill to Congress with 9 brief message, urging its 
early enactment," ": 

Whether’ or not the process was as simple and unrehearsed as Mr. 
O'Neal says in any case the bill was enacted, and although the specific 
law under discussion,: the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was subsequently 
invalidated by the "ine Old Men the pattern which was profoundly to in- 
fluence the cooperative formulation and administratior of national 
agricultural policy had been firmly established, 


The fact that the program was enacted is not especially sienifi- 
cant, any more than that the Agricultural Admustment Act was subseouent+ 
ly held unconstitutional, What is significant is the pattern of economic 
planning which the program inaugurated, The objective of-the vrogram 
was to restore the purchasing power of American farmers to pre-World 
War I levels. To attain this. objective the production of certain basic 
agricultural commodities hed to be restricted and controlled. Commodity 
prices had to be increased, and the consumers convinced that it was to 
their own best interest to pay more, As Mordecai Hzekiel and Louis 
Bean phrased it: ; Btn 


"Successful action in correcting the price disparities, 
in restoring farm income, and in vreventing the recurrence of 
unbalanced agricultural eroduction, will help to restore the 
proper functioning of the whole economic mechanism, It is 
greatly to the public interest that this be done," 


A Balance, in.short, had to be struck between the income due 
the farmer and the price paid by the consumer, ‘so that the -farmer could... 
buy the products of industry. a ye , 


The administrative mechanism invoked for the accomplishment of 
this purpose-was the ‘cooperative agreement, formalized through the 
local associations, Administrative officials, on the basis.of nation— 
wide and world-wide market and cron data, develoved overall production 
requirement estimates, made allocations to the county ‘associstions, 
and finally, after allocations by these bodies, signed agreements with 
individual farmers, In compensation for limiting their production, 
farmers received cash comoenhsatory grants. To finance this grant, 
taxes were levied on agricultural vrocessors. While venalties were 
available-for uss against those who refused to cooperate, the practica- 
bility of the scheme rested’ uvon securing virtually unenimous voluntary 
consent and participation. The:administrators placed before the farm 
ers a definite plan, and its provisions were thrown open to discussion. 
If a majority of the producers of the commodity affected were in 
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opposition, the plan was rejected. If the cleavage was so sharply 
divided that cooperative action alone other lines or at a later date 
seemed in'danger, the plan was shelved. ‘Although the scope of modifi- 
cation was limited, because the program was one which involved the ad- 
justment of equities on a State-wide and national basis, the specific 
commodity control programs were open covenants freely and openly arrived 
at. The utilization of the electoral process for the constitution of 
local commissions and of direct’ referenda’ on certain programs instituted 
under A.A.A. and continued under subsequent programs further emphasized 
the democratic aspects of the administrative operstion. 


Some months ago I had the opportunity to make a survey of five 
counties in various parts of the United States under the auspices of ° 
the Federal Council on Intergovernmental Relations. The most impress-— 
ive single conclusion which emerged from this investigation was that in 
the field of agriculture the administrators had been able to devise 
consultative and advisory procedures, and even to devolve policy res- 
ponsibility to such a high degree, that citizens were able to make their 
voices heard much more effectively in their Federal-States—local pro- 
grams than in their exclusively local county, township or municipal 
governments. The pay-off on this development is clearly indicated in 
a comparison of the voting statistics of farmers eligible to partici-— 
pate in the agricultural programs in the agricultural referenda and 
in the local elections, 


This is not. to say that the universal and-immutable vorinciple 
for the attainment of economic democracy hes been discovered, nor even 
that the pattern of organization for agricultural action programs 
developed during the vast fifteen years represents a necessary or 
normal administrative mechanism during periods when the national economy 
is in a reasonably satisfactory state of balance - i.e., when the farm- 
ers are getting atleast as big a slice of the national income as at 
present. It does prove, however, that in the face of grave emergency 
the most property—-minded members of a very proverty-minded civilization 
can regulate and discipline themselves, under competent leadership, 
to protect their. common interests ‘and at aie same time to safequard 
‘the bine welfare. 


To get aw? $6 the Q. E.D. of all this, cand to answer the quéstions 
I set for myself some paragraphs back, I suggest that in the recon— 
sideration and reformulation of basic national agricultural policy, the 
agricultural administrator has a very much larger problem of analysis, 
of formulation of definite proposals, and of leadership in the engineer- 
ing of understanding and consent than is likely to be encountered.in 
the development. of local operating pregrams proceeding along establish- 
ed and accepted lines, I think that this may be especially true in 
view of the Integration of our politics, our economy, and our social 
organizetion into the world order,’ so that our domestic policies ‘are 
now our foreign policies, and our foreign problems our domestic issues, 
The time will never come again when Piers Plowman need be unconcerned 


about the wheat crop ih the Ukrainé, the. Brazilian coffee production, or 
the Indian rice stpnly: “While he miu be'taught, and’ constantly’ reminded, 
of the reletion af ‘world prosperity or” depression t6 his’ own stavidard of © 
living, it is not’ very likély that” he will’ éver’ became so. expert in inter~" 
national trade as to’be able to’ formlaté his own’ views’ or’ ‘even analyze - 
correctly his own best interest, Indeed, I'll be surprised if’ even the 
erudite gentlemen of the B, A.B and FLA,O.° come out with’s completely 
convincing answer to that one, %n the other'hand, nothing could be moré 
tragic, or lead more quickly to the destruction of the very tenuous and 
marginal prosperity of thé farm population, that the surrender to lethargy 
and indifference to national’ and international e@onomiec and social igrigien 
which produced me boom and niin of the inter-war years. 


We: come now to tha’: program: remonsitiiities of. the anime tia teoe? 
to his-more remoté public — ‘to’ froups ane instruméntalities of social’ 
action which are not directly parties at interest in the’exteénsion’ pro- 
gram but whose gensral- public interests from timé to time intersect: 
extension operations, ” ‘In this group we may normally expect to find 
urban groups, such as labor’untons, chambers ‘of’ commerce, manufacturers 
associations, sérvi¢e ¢lubs both urban and: rural, »vrofessional asso- 
ciations, and thé multitudinous other nuclei “into which Americans 
habitually organize themsélves. In A’ special ‘catégory within this 

more’ generalized eroun we must include, of course, the press. I should: 
like to emphasize that we are’dise¢ussing here program responsibilities, 
not publi¢ relstions generally. “At.aclater session we will examine the 
ways and means by which the public is‘ brought into a constructive iF 
relationship with operations. But at the present the problem is con- 
fined to the processes by which the secondary groups and instrumentel— 
ities are brousht into contact: srhipintnn the: VERSIE sdithigets ines 


“the. basic feet, with respect to: pat site tate: relationshivs: in the 
programming process is that advice should not be requested. about matters. 
which are foreclosed, Unless the administrator is in a position to make- 
practical use of at least some of: the suggestions’ he may receive from 
groups consulted, he’ should not waste: his and their time by going - 
through the notions’ of” causal tation: This apolies naturally to all. 
groups, but since the channels of relationships and vatterns of - 
participation of agricultural | interest groups tend to become fairly 
clear and recognizable early in the process, and indeed fairly well+ 
worn by the cumulative effect of revetitive consultation, the main - 
problems arise principally in connection with cutermelrehe fea oA 
set ait abr ht ty Se ) 


' The extension ainretravar hive? not’ : nity the obligation to ig 
assure himself in his own mind that his program is actually in the 
public interest and promotes the general welfare, but that it will be 
so understood outside of the group directly affected by it, which is 
necessarily smaller than the whole community. His duty with respect 
to this larger aspect of the consultative process is therefore two- 
fold: (1) he must verify his own convictions, and those of the groups 
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with which he works in close contact, that the program does infact pro~ | 
mote the general welfare; (2) he must make certain that his presentation 
of the program demonstrates clearly that it serves the public interest 
and is not the. self-seeking effort of a- eroyp indifferent to the general 
welfare. .In short, the program must not only. be im facta plan)of) 
operation designed to improve the condition of the entire State or |» 
community, but it must at every critical point pigeon bear the brnisd endeibter* 
of its eWeShabe or ingitoedth- exgmaabeed napiteraionss ase 


In thls: process of, enheath tehion the HEA pret must not. oni! 
preserve carefully the: rights and interests of- those groups and agencies 
which he has associated with himself in the process of basic programming, 
but must design the more generalized type of consultative cooperation 
so that it can serve effectively the necessarily limited objectives to 
which consultation in the final stages can contribute. Obviously, the 
administrator cannot reopen .the program pattern in all its details — 
indeed, the technical aspects of many phases of the progrem would gain 
nothing and suffer much by wide-onen amateur intervention at this or 
any other stege. Moreover, by the time the programming process reaches 
the stage: where the géteral public must be brought ° ‘into relationshio 
with it, many questions of social and economic policy will already 
have become foreclosed ‘in the mere working out of an integral and self- 
consistent plan, No good purnose is served by reovening these decisions 
unless the program so far misses the possibility of public acceptance 
that the ‘social and economic policy decisions become invalid arid in- 
applicable — unlessy*in short, the administrator decides that he must 
virtually Screp the program eenuth start over. 


The utility of debits more generalized’ aspect of consultation in 
the programming process should not be denrecated because of the relative 
narrow limits within which it must be applied. Indeed, no operation 
could be of ‘more ultimate imvortance to the success of the program it- 
self than this review. which catches the infelicitous phrase, which 
clarifies an obscurity that might readily lead to unreasoning, oppo- 
sition, or even which suggests some necessary changes in emphasis to 
bring the program into balance and harmony with that transient and 
constantly—changing vhenomenon we call public opinion. - The execution | 
of the program will of itself, of course, alter opinions and. change 
attitudes, The most the ceianest om administrator. can hone to accom 
plish through the consultative process is to secure a plan of. operation 
. and a program statement which is administratively and technically. 
feasible, which is politically and socially acceptable and which is 
clearly understood and if possible strongly supvorted by the social 
instrumentalities which exercise-a cieenbias Aaa OD. in the instruction 
and ‘Torne Gam of vublic opinion, : 
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ITB THB PROGRAM HESPONSIBITINURS-OF> aN ADMETESTRATOR ~ aD 
euler by MOET S! Du ORGANIZATION « ay as en ae 


ba ae 
+38 ‘a on sites 's age OM, i af} fy 
Had: Ham te ley yared rade 


Whe as tp iat, “he. ae ay 2s bieneg rate a aa + €y be . 
tie woe PCY, EG Shes Steet ee ha atehtey Sk) Bit enne tings 


niinio’ séventsen-: years! ano! when: t was* first apsoi hte % adrediors of 
the ger of Piblic Administration at” ‘Charlottesville’ I\hado¢casion - 
to-drop into the office ofthe’ theh city managerin Norfolk, Mr.’ Thos. 
P, Thompson, “I noticed as 1 ‘enter ed’ the’ ‘Offhee: a/latge placard ° hanethe’ 
on the wall in” the diréct-1iné of ‘vision 6f anyone. who’ sat facing | the “» 
managér's desk; ‘On’ this’ ‘placard in huge Letters. that pervs sate 
across the room were three phrases? ha ee 


ge cdi anmaB A riche ths Bell? ain to wshwieaWinby st 
10S Gore, Sores ono we ‘her?? salto : 

gave wimer’ tt: ner 777 , 

“better: glenaine at: the: plaéhra: a ra times: ‘and: di eset my gate iT 
es. once or twice, TI askéd the tianager just what:he had ‘in mind with: his ::- 
big’ sign. "ell, Mone said, "whenever I can get’ my blank blank ' depart—° 
ment heads, or ie ‘blank ‘blank - bellyaching taxpayers to-answer ne eeee 
three abn I ve fot Lest mane Natio I sige to: ito eng tities 


ot issin’ mbhis spirit’ morn E; iutend wet my” talk bisiean ‘morning perincnet 
the ‘three. maonegregsiled whee “the gospel Hac gondiindg Se) St. emia e 
she ‘The vital: aud tr pcatentcatl step ‘in piv orn any enterprise ig i 
way is finding the answer to: Tommy Thompson's’ first question,."Whet-are. 
we trying to do?":Once*that: bridge is crossed the essential first.step: 
toward the development of a program has been taken, and the agency is on- 
its way to operation. Once that bridge is crossed a great many sub~ 
sidiary’ questions. with respect to organization,: procedure, ‘staffing and, 
for that.matter,*a considerable number of fairly. broad questions of . 
policy, fall. into line’ behind: an oghetnen. vepmtnavtarhed and ene 
ican “of “Purpose. seg : * spe 
Teva underestitiate the ‘beware ofa “elear purpose’: Have you" 
ever ‘stopped to’ consider thie legislation: that has been enacted; the |: 
administrative | machinery ‘that has been created, the billions: that. have 
been expended,” and” ‘the stupendous changes that have been made in-the 
culture pattern’ of “the: American people'as.a- result of the program 
statement contained in’ ‘Franklin D. Roosevelt's' "one-third of a Nation". 
speech? "Have you" ‘ever given thought to the impéssible and tnbeliev- 
able things that were: ‘accomplished an thé’rame of another program _ 
statement whi ch posterity sab i erat ohed as _the Patt Paeréonaa) 


« The - ‘position | of ‘then ‘Extension Seevics with reapect. to: defini 


tion of purposes ‘and programming ina activities is, as I emphasized. 
at our méeting yesterday, unusual.’ On the whole; although one mast. 
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recognize the fact that Aigéhoral teamaverkved 2 SUSIER Ratoretnaee by 
the basic statutes of the Service, and some activities sre prescribed 
in a fair amount of detail in appropriations, the Extension Service 

has a status with respect to the determination of its program much more 
nearly akin to that of the. average ‘State institution of. higher. learning 
than to a regular’ government department. This is as it :was planned; 

and as it should be. “But by the ‘same token the quasi~independent | status 


. of the Extension Service's programming. operations imposes an enormous 


burden of. responsibility upon officials of the Service in the. analysis 
and appraisal of needs and possibilities on the rr sd ‘those whom the | 
Extension officials serve, caxtde one . nis , 


The administrator of an educational»organization such as a State 
Extension Service starts his programming, it seems to me, securely 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma, Not»many of them ever get off, In 
the first place, the basic structure of the Extension Service pre- 
dicates an organization blanketing the country in much the same manner 
thet the Atlanta Constitution radio station boasts it covers Dixie. 

The mere scut-work involved in keeping the counties staffed and rolling 
hasbeen a job of the first magnitude for ‘the past éignt or nine years, 
and from what I hear is not getting any easier, Second, the Extension 
Service is committed to the principle of doing things with people, 
instead of to them; and of ‘maximizing local lsy participation and. 
leadership, This means thet there are potentially at least as many 
projects to be considered in the establishment of an Extension program 
as there are persons locally active, which in 3,000-odd counties must 
add up to quite a few, The centripetal forces which are a consequence 
of the Extension Service! s way of doing business. are enormous, and make 
almost impossible the concentration of firepower necessary to accom—_ 
plish a’ mission within the Senos" $s available perounter® and other 
resources, ‘ ig THOTT. jmoareleved of b 


Extension administrators eannot run: the. risk of erobetoe ahtose 
gether on short term progremming, The promise of the, Extension idea 
is not one that can be realized in four quarters of the moon. The .. 
objectives of any educational program, but especielly one which. 
reaches to the very bedrock of our social and economic organization, »° 
need to be projected on the long-view, and the distance from where 
we are to where we want to be then steadily contract 6d year by year, - 
as the result of a multitude of specific short-term. action programs 
successfully completed, There is, moreover; an imvorteant tactical 
advantage to long-term programming. © Within the cont ext of an. annual, 
work program it is necessary to select certain. projects for immediate 
atterition. This means automatically that other projects are,exs 
cluded, with-no special hove for revival. The strugezle among those . 
who favor one or another type of project then becomes obi ttersend. o- « 
fight, with no holds barred. The annual fracas leaves some scars 
that never heal, On the othér hand, witha long-term approsch itis, 
possible with no more than 6 normal amount of. the spirit of con-., 
ciliation and. sweet reasonableness to reach @ common egreement. so vite 
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that the partisans of most of the major types of projects can arrive at: 
a program which will satisfy their several’ aspirations and which will 
enable most or all of the meritorius projects within the program to 
receive effective attention from the Service. The discussion can then — 
center not on whether, which. is always fighting talk, but. on when, 
which is usually nieeottabl es, Moreover, one can keep peace in. the. ag 
family by adding each year a year's worth of future projects on the. far 
end of the program to take the place of the years worth of projects: 
currently realized. This is what is known as 3 constructive conspiracy 
in behalf of the general welfare. : My point is that an educational . 
administrator who doesn't have at all times a fairly definite idea of 
where, God willing, he intends to-be five or six years hence is -in 3 
poor way to control where he is going to be five or six months hence. 


Programming in an educational organization such as the Exten- 
Sion Service is of course, itself 9 major educational technique. In 
this respect it differs radically from the usual conception of planning 
and programming in, for example, 2 highway department, where the proe -: 
gramming process has no intrinsic value except in educating a few high- 
way planning engineers but is merely subsidiary to the main objective, 
which is getting the road built. But a group of people which, with 
more or less expert guidance and direction, has addressed its atten- 
tion to 8 common problem, has analyzed its interest in the matter, and 
has arrived at a notion of what should be done‘about it, has already 
gone a long distance not only toward getting the problem, solved, but 
in establishing the technique for continuous’ solution of common pro- 
blems. I do not for a moment infer that what is: done in the Extension 
Service after programs are developed is unimportant, or that program— 
ming in and of itself is sufficient regardless of the follow-up, but 
I do want’ to make the very important distinction between programming 
in the Extension Service and in most other governmental agencies — 
in the Extension Service programming is both a staff operation in 
the sense that it is preparation for action, end it is a line operation, -. 
in the sense that its educational values are themselves of the highest 
order of importance and contribute directly to the ends which the Ser- 
vice was established to ee ke 


In these circumstances, I suggest that among the fundamental 
program responsibilities of an educational administrator to his own 
organization are: (1) the provision to the local Extension workers, 
who must bear the major responsibility for activating the program-— 
ming process and eliciting leadership at the county level, of a clear 
statement of major problems as they appear from the overall vantage— 
point of the State office, and as they appear when tested against 
the background of national research and informational resources; 

(2) the delegation of: sufficient authority and responsibility to 
enable the local Extension workers to proceed, without fear of em- 
barrassment, in organizing and activating local consideration, of 
these problems, » end such others as may elicit genuine local interest, 
through the establishment of local program ONG a At this stage, 
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without attempting to catalogue the principles of .central-field relation- 
ships, I should like simply to point out that if the cooperative pro- 
gremming work of the local Extension workers is to .be ‘effective they 
must be accorded wide latitude in the guidance of the process, at the 
local level, No matter how Clear the understanding among the. staff ,. 
both at headquarters and in the field, as to what the outstanding pro- 
blems are and what the major program vrojects ought therefore to begs 
the local staff must never be placed in the position of having to se- 
cure a rubber-stamp aporoval by their local committees of decisions 
taken higher up. I should like also to point out that the local staff, 
working in: constant and intimate contact with local leaders, is. in a 
relatively weaker vosition to keep the programming, objectives sharp— 
ened and well-defined and State-wide in viewpoint than ere the vro- 
gramming groups in the upver echelons. The local staff need and de- 
serve the hackstopvine of ton management at this stage of the. ‘process, 
and should not be criticized if a considerable. emount of rubbish. gets 
temporarily ’ into the local program proposals elong with the. essential 
projects. 
Final responsibility for the definitive. formulation, of the pro- _ 
gram rests, of course, upon ‘the State program committee and to a very 
large degree upon the director personally. The task of formulating 
and reformulation of the long-range objectives of the Service at the. 
State level, of relating projects to the long range objectives, of 
allocating priorities among projects avproved, and of reworking current 
work—programs to meet emergency conditions, all the while maintaining © 
the consent and approval of agricultural leaders and at least the 
aquiésance of State and Federal officials involved in his operations, 
is of the essence of the administrative function, and need not be 
elaborated upon here. One point which I regard as of great import— 
ance, and which is not too generally observed, is that the program 
statement should provide a rallying-cry for the entire agricultural 
community. During the last war, when the program was more production 
and conservation at all costs somebody produced a very terse .vrogram 
summary, "Food will Win the War and Write the Peace!" I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that too many slogans defeat their own purposes, 
and that farmers, like anyone else, develop a tolerance to the catch-— 
phrases that are thrown at them. The important thing, in any case, 
is not the slogan, but the existence of a simple and easily understood 
central idea which will command the attention and capture the imagina— 
tion of those whose cooperation is needed in the execution of the pro- 
gram. I commend especially to your attention an address by Mr. H. HE, 
Babcock at the 1946 Administrative Workshop on this general subject. 


Once the Extension administrator has in hand a reasonably 
viable statement of what hevintends to, do, he is, in a..position to go 
on to the prodlem of how he ought to set about it. I sugzest that 
contrary to both the Christian vrecept of self—-immolation and the 
Emily Post adjuration of modesty, the best place for an ,educational 
administrator to start worrying is about himself, His responsibilities, 
in the aggregate, are so large that unless he gets himself effectively 
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effectively’as the head of the organization. This problem of cetting 
himself in shape to operate as the Head of the Service is in some ways 
extremely simple and in others infinitely complex, The basic factor in 
the situation sSeéms, in my amatéur observation, to reside in the Gingham 
Dog and Calico Cat relationship. existing between the Association of | 
Land Grant Colleges on the one hand and the Extension Service on the 
other, I know of no more interesting example of complete metamorphosis 
in the annals of American vublic administration than that by which the 
land grant college presidents have become one of the major influences 
in overall Extension Service nolicy. This, although it looks like hell 
On an organization chart, is actually a great source of strength to an 
educational undertaking, and on the whole the occasional administrative 
anomalies it produces do not seem to be too serious, But the relation 
Ship which Bagehot calls "intimate detachment" between the adminis- 
trator of the State Extension Service and the board and president of 
the land grant cellege implicit in the merging of policy and adminis- 
trative responsibilities at this echelon does need a considerable 
amount of managing and fast footwork, I am n6 exnert on the taming, 
care or feeding of land grant collece vresidents; in fact, I have never 
deslt with one excent from behind the barricades of an embattled budget 
office, and then only after I was certain that my supnly of ammunition 
was limitless and my artillery, tank and air sunvort invincible, 
Accordingly, I shall not attemot to advise the Workshop on this tonic. 


organized at the very outset he will never get in a position to function 


At a later place in our vroceedings I shall discuss the staff 
arms of the director, and how he can find more time for loafing and 
getting acquainted with his organization through the prover employment 
of general staff assistance, The point I wish to make at this time is 
that unless the administrator is able occasionally to make his employ— 
ees work for him, instead of himself always working for his employees, 
he will’ never find time to do the non-delegable nart of his job — the 
handling of topside policy, management and public relations problems 
with his president and board, with the Department,. with State officials 
and with agricultural leaders, The finest chief clerk in the world 
can still be a horrible flop as an Extension director. | 

_ The next important factor in the "how" of program operation is 
organization, There was a time, of course, when a farmer was a farmer 
and an Extension agent was an Extension agent. The farmer, although 
he frequently doesn't realize it, has long since ceased to be a farm = 
er and has become a multipartite agrico-industrialist and a grease- 
monkey attached to a prodigious amount of mechanical equinment, while 
the Extension operation has blossomed into the proverbial fifty-seven 
varieties of specialization. This is, of course, ‘all to the good and 
is largely responsible for the world pre-eminence of American agri-— 
culture. But it involves a good deal of organizing. 


; Organization has one purpose and orly one purnose, It is to 
liberate constructively human energy. The Extension administrator 
can check back to this fundamental purpose every time he reviews his 
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organization ete tere against his work program, and ‘should, check back > 
every time his bright young general staff peonle come in’ with one more 
provosal for a field report form to be executed or. another layer of 
supervision to be established, Furthermore, organization has no, mean- 
ing except in terms of the job to be done, ana then. only when the. efforts. 
of © number of individuals must be spnlied, in an orderly and sequential ty 
way to the solution of a varticular problem. The dest orgzniation scsi lau 
informal; from the standpoint of. efficiency in the larger sense, no... 
orgsnization has yet been devised that can touch a well-adjusted family. ~ 
I emphasize this voint because a ereat many neople who fall victim to © ». 
that most vicious form of administrative doodling mown as drawing 
organization charts seem completely to lose their sense of proportion 
and of relationship between -ends and means, and eventually succumb to 
a schizophrenic condition in which they think that human relationships 
can actually be channeled through a lot of blacks and vertical and 
horizontal lines, I suggest in the strongest possible terms that an 
educational administrator, who is in‘the specially advantageous posi- 
tion of having people of better than ordinary. intelligence and educa- 
tion with whom to work, keep his formal organizational arrangements 

to a@ minimum, and make absolutely certain that that... minimum serves 
effectively fo free those who try.to work within its structure in 
getting on with their apvointed tasks. 


Those who like to mianoiese learnedly about organization point 
out that it has grown in importance with the great increase in the 
specialization of individuals. Productive output in industry, in’ 
agriculture, in education, and in college football ha's: multiplied La 
with the constantly greater and greater division of labor. . But Since ~~ 
the efforts of all of these highly specialized individuals must add - 
un to something useful organization is required. A football ‘coach: 
with forty-four red-hot placement kickers and nothing élge would still 
never get to the Rose Bowl. Some must pass, some must block, some 
must run with the ball, some must tackle. The work of each must be 
related systematically to the other and all focussed upon a common 
objective before the desired product is obtained, 


Like other consvirators, the public administration people have 
developed several ideas and more than a little gobbledygook about the 
ways in which work can and should be organized, Agreement is fairly 
generel that organizations fall ely four major categories with res— 
pect to their structural bases, First, there is. the agency set up by 
function or purpose. The Exténsion Seon 8s of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is, vis-a-vis the other branches and divi-~ 
Sions of the Department, a Peeettonal ty organized agency. In fact, 
one of the clearest functional mandates which I know anything about 
is contained in the memorandum addressed to the Federal Director of 
Extension Work by the Secretary of Agriculture on February 11, 1942.._ 
Although pointed specifically to Extension work in wartime its terms 
are, it seems to me, of generic-and permanent application: 
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"The Extension Service is recognized as the responsible 
 Subject—matter agenay- that taps the scientific and economic 


information of this Department and the State Experiment Stations 


Comprehensive sense, 


"The Extension Service is°responsible for all group or 
&eneral educational work essential to a fundamental under— 
Standing of all: action programs, Extension should sponsor all 
officially called farm meetings for this purpose; it should 
Otherwise see to it that no farmer or farm woman in America 
is left in the dark as to the why and the how of all public 
effort affecting rural welfare," ic ; 


structure in line agencies throughout national, State and local govern— 
ment in the United States, There are’many who insist that it is the 
Only truly efficient basis of organization since in its complete 
theoretical application it eliminates the possibility of duplication 
of work and conflict of efforts among the activities of individual 
employees, Although human nature frequently overcomes organizational 
theory, the functional aporosch is quite generally utilized in large 
undertakings, Sar, Rees mite N i Hae! é ° 

It is more difficult to define process as a basis of organiza— 
tion, and sometimes function and’ vrocess:'seem to coincide very closely. 
As a rule general staff organization — accounting and fiscal control, 
programming (insofar as performed«by special general steff employees), 
personnel manazement, and légal services — tend to be established as ~ 
process units, Many of the svecislist. staff groups — engineering, 
Statistical, etc. ~- likewise operate most ‘effectively as process © 
organizationa, -. . moe bas a 

Clientele or e mmnodity organization is much more readily 
identifiable, In: our. discussion yesterday we’ looked at the problem . 
of clientele organization-as a factor in the performance of the pro~ 
gram responsibilities of an educational administrator to the public. 
While the Department of Agriculture has administered a number of pro—- 
grams which were in fact aimed at particular ségments of the rural 
population, and while a great many of the action programs in which 
the Extension Service varticipated were commodity programs, I believe 
I am correct in Saying that neither clientele nor commodity has ever 
been used as a basis for organization at the bureau level, Of course, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has long ‘heen orgenized internally on 
the basis of commodityi research divisions, ‘such as Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, -Cotton-and. other Fiber Crops ‘and. Diseases, Drug and Related 
Plants, etc., etc, F..suppose-one might say that the Bureau of 
Entomology-and Plant Quarantine is organized on a commodity-clientele 
basis, since its ‘major: divisions are concerned with cotton insects, _ 
fruitflies, gynsy and-brown-tail moths, Japanese beetles, pink boll 
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worms, screw worms, etc, However, I have never heard of the Japanese 
beetles trying to take a hand in naming the Undersecretary. or the Director 
of Extension Work, so, on the basis of our experience with clientele 
Organization elsewhere in ge governiient, this must be a faulty 
classification,’ 


Fourthly, the place where a job is done - the area. — is an im 
portant basis for the organization of many activities. In the case of 
the Extension Service it is the basis upon ‘which, according to. Mr. W. 
H, Conway's tabulations in the proceedings of the 1946 Workshop, about 
70 per cent of-Extension funds are expended. It is probably a safe 
deduction that at least 70 per cent of the Extension Service. manpower 
functions regularly and on permanent local’ ‘geogranhical assignment in 
the counties, while another 16 or is” per cent representing the subject— 
matter specialist group, functions in the counties on special assign— 
ment a very congiderable part of the time. This” inevitable geographical 
basis of Extension Service organization carries with it a great many 
other administrative problems, such as central—field relationships, 
communications, and @ great many problems in the general field of 
saab aon depts 


Let us ; have a closer look at the geographical basis of organiza-— 
tion ae ‘which, it seems, the Extension Service is by the nature of. ‘its 
objectives and program damtaseed. We may note, first, that a geo- 
graphical basis of organization is dictated by the fact that the people 
in whom the Extension Service is primarily interested live in relative- 
ly thinly populated ‘agricultural communities. Second, the educational 
program which is the reason for the Extension Service's existence, 
demanés that Extension Service personnel see regularly and cooperate 
continuously witha very large number of farm veople. Third, since it 
is the Cooperative Extension Service program we are talking about, 
an essential element of which is active participation, both financial 
and operational, by the grass roots units of government, organization 
by place means almost universally organization by counties, I am fully 
aware of the interest of the Cooperative Extension Service.in county-— 
consolidation and the rationalization ‘of rural administrative areas, . 
as well as the adjustmeits which have frequently been made by. the 
Service in securing economical aréas of local operation. In the main, 
however, the Extension Service has wisely chosen to keep. as close as 
possible to the ‘existing grass root units, since even the least 
populous :county. Selveenn ishinthe ongyie a very full work, load for at léast | 
one aunty agent « 


poger es compelling’ the arguments in favor of ‘this form of 
Be a AO em iipiis stPiy necessary to point “out that ‘it is not’ the 
only way.” In many States where 16ée1 rural health administration is 
jointly ‘supvorted by Federal, State and local funds, the States | 
exercise virtually cotpletie ‘administrative control, combine sévéral ‘ 
counties for administrative services, and compel the payment of county 
contributions into the State tréasury for disbursement by State health 
officials. Of ‘course, health administration is still conceived ‘of as 
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being predominantly a “regulatory activity with certain educational over— 
tones, which differentiates it radically from the progrem of the Exten— 
sion Sor ices Nevertheless, the Extension administrator should not slip 
into the state of mind which. assumes that ‘the present basis Or eer 
field work organization. is the only possible basis. 


The practical advantages of ata rat EN organization are fairly 
obvious. In the first place it greatly simplifies the coordination of 
services rendered within the local area. Secondly, it contributes 
significantly to the adaptation of the program to the needs of the areas 
served, both as a result of the adaptative discretion delegated to the 
locel county agents, and because the needs of the local areas are more 
effectively represented at.the State level by agents conscious of local 
affiliations and ties, Thirdly, 5 hr. facilitates cooperation with the 
local governments which are, by definition, an integral part of the 
program; this is especially true if local boundaries of county govern-— 
ment and Extension administration are coterminous. Geographical. organi- 
zation also serves. to reduce travel costs, to short-circuit problems of 
program and operations adjustment, to eliminate a large emount of red 
tape, to speed up cooperative activities and administrative decisions, 
It makes the local Extension agents aware of local needs and of the 
interrelation of program and operation problems, and increases the 
sensitivity of Extension officials to the processes of democratic con- 
trol by virtue of their close association with the officials and lead- 
ers of the people served as well as the peovle themselves. However, 
to assure the realization of the potentials of geographic organization, 
very large discretion must be delegated to the local county agents. It 
should be recognized that local agents must be generalists of equal, if 
not superior, ability to the sna heading eSehalleae hn or techni¢al: 
offices on the campus. 


On the other hand, rt anak be olear ky. recognized that geo- 
graphical organization greatly increases the difficulty of maintaining 
a uniform State-wide policy. It creates a certain tendency toward 
narrow and short-term thinking and acting. It increases the diffi- 
culty of making full and effective use of technical services and of.” 
achieving the economics of specialization. -It produces higher costs. | 
in terms of supervisory personnel. : Sak 


' There is a reluctance on the part. of State directors to dele— 
gate the power and suthority. essential to. effective functioning in 
the field. In some qusrters at least the local posts seem to command 
muck. lower salaries and much less prestige than corresponding posi- 
tions at the center of the organization, which makes for adverse 
selection in staffing the field positions. Because American politics 
are generally organized around the court-house ring, county org®#niza- 
tion of Extension operations renders the Service somewhat more vulner— 
able to local logrolling and pressure politics, and to subversion by 
spoils-minded politicians. Finally, there is the enormous quantitative 
and qualitative diversification in: the agricultural education problem 
among counties.of varying areas and populations, and with widely 


divergent agricultural economies,,which, means that the county is rarely 
the ideal jurisdiction if viewed solely from the standpoint of adminis- 
trative considerations, 


Finelly, on the point of geographical organization, in view of 
the large number of counties in the average State, of the broadening of 
the scope of Extension work and the corresponding increase in the number 
of field employees as well as the multiplication of the subject-matter 
specialists in the State Extension Service, the director is increas— 
ingly confronted with the more effective disposition of his facilities 
for local operations. How can he use supervisors and make them effect— 
ive, while at the samé time keeping them in their place? Since this 
problem has distinct organizational aspects, over and atove the general 
problem of centre-field relationships, which will be discussed in » 
another lecture, it is worth a few minutes of our attention at this 
point. 


First, is.the supervisory job to be organized at headquarters 
or are regional offices to be. esteblished, with the supervisory function 
becoming an essential..part of the field operation? There is an enormous 
amount of difference. between a supervisor who stays at headquarters and 
processes the flow of: documentation between the field and the central 
office for some twenty or twenty-five counties, and a supervisor who 
operates from a regional office and maintains fairly constant personal 
contact with the county Extension neonle within his region, In the 
first case the delegation of authority to the supervisor is relative- 
ly inconsequential; in the latter case,it is all important. Further, 
are the subject-matter specialists then to continue to be attached 
directly to the central office and to be assigned in its discretion, 
or can they be attached to’ the regional offices and incorporated more 
intimately into the field operation? In this latter case, how can the 
liaison of Extension subject-matter specialists with research peovle 
in the Experiment Station be maintained, and what are the lines of 
communication with the various specialist bureaus and divisions in the 
Depertment in Washington? - : 


These are just a few of the more elementary problems confront- 
ing the Extension Service director in working out his pattern of field 
orgenization and relationships, It is easy to say that the director 
should establish an organization in which power will be delegated in 
clear and unequivocal terms, in which authority will always correspond 
with responsibility, in which. there will be no conflicting or overlap- 
ting jurisdyction.ete...etc,. ..But saying it and doing it are two 
different things, no matter how. Sincere | the desire of the administra-— 
tor or how SOO SNe and. undereyanding his staff. 


nies nee bia. Seah ‘of field organization is “worked out, the © 
administrator has some remaining: segments of his personnel, ‘small in 
number but large in potential, . to. work into the administrative structures” 
As has been pointed out, the general staff activities will tend to fall” 
rather naturally into process groupings, while the subject-matter special= 
ists may be best handled in functional, process, or even commodity ~ ; 
departments, 
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Organization by major process in some circumstances has very 
definite advantages.’ It brings together’ in'’a single office a large amount 
of the same kind’ of’ work, and by making possible a high degree of special- 
ization contributes to the* develovment of expertise and the maximum 
utilization: of up-to~the-minute technical skill. Frequently it makes 
possible the economic: utilization of’ labor saving machinery - for’ 
example,’a unified statistical office might well afford mechanical 
tabulating equipment,: while if the function were distributed among all 
the divisions of the Service using statistics none would have a work 
load which would justify the equipment rental, Low unit costs always 
rest on the process. Organization by’ process, moreover, encourages: 
coordination in all the technical and highly skilled work in the Ser- 
vice, because all those: engaged in a given field are brought together 
under unified supervision rather than béing’ scattered. all over the 
orgenization. As applied to the general staff services — programming, 
budgeting, personnel management, etc. - as well as to. the auxiliary: 
Services ~ accounting, purchasing, etc. - process organization furnishes 
en excellent approach to the development of effective general manage- 
ment and control. Finally, »vrocess organization emphasizes the career 
aspect of Extension Service work, and leads to the stimulation of pro- 
fessional. standards and vride in the professional aspects of the Ser- 
vice., If the division is comoosed primarily of soil chemists, or 
agricultural economists, or plant pathologists from top to bottom the 
career ladder is much sturdier than the flying trapeze which, as Luther 
Gulick phrases it, a man must perform upon in getting to the top of a 
functionally organized agency. a 


On the other hard, it is impossible to aggregate all the work 
of the Extension Service, or even all the work of the campus part of. 
the Service, on the process basis alone. There can, furthermore, never 
be a "departmental product" in a process organized department, except 
perhaps in & general ‘staff agency. There is also, it may be noted, 
the very real danger that process organization may militate against. 
the accomplishment of the basic purposes of the organization, because 
the process departments sare frequently more interested in how things 
are done than ‘in what is accomplished. ‘We have all. come’ across 
accountants in our day who actually believe that the ‘government was 
organized solely to provide an excuse for recondite and complicated 
bookkeeping, as well as scientists who are totally devoid: of any time 
sense, and agricultural engineers with no’ "conception of the economic 
limitations upon engineering improvements.. On the whole,: it seems 
also true that departments built around established professions or 
skills soon develop a profound arrogance and lack of amenability to 
democratic control. . The insplence of professionalism is no mere figure 
of speech,’ Another important consideration is that -organization based 
on process is definitely ‘less ‘favorable to the building of a separate . 
administrative service, since it brings relatively narrow specialists -- 
to the ‘top in each process department’ who are incompetent to handle 
administrative work ‘in other fields and are. probably not very hot at 
the administrative sidé:of the job in their own bailiwicks. From-the 
administrator's standnoint, perhaps the most important drawback of 
process based organization is that the job of coordination increases 
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geometrically with each process unit added. The task of coordinating 
functional departments is difficult enough, but if coordination falls 
down among functionally organized agencies the failure is limited in its 
effects. Process departments must be coordinated not only to avoid con- 
flict but to produce any vositive- result. All must function at 9 rela- 
tively uniform standard of efficiency and their timing must be practi- 
cally perfect. A failure in one process throws the entire organization 
out of gear. An administrator who relies extensively on process based 
orgenization will need the absolute vower of an oriental sisr aes and the 
soul of a Prussian drilimaster, 


Mention has imate been made of organization on the basis of 
clientele or commodity, It might be pointed out that within the counties 
there is a strong element of clientele orgenization in the Extension 
Service as among farmers, farm women and farm youth, and in my talk 
yesterday I suggested that from oné point of. view the entire Department 
of Agriculture might be viewed as 9 clientele organization. However, 
the catholocity of interest among the clientele, both nationally and 
locally, produces a condition in which- the notion of clientele becomes 
practically the same as the notion of ponulation. Indeed, the whole 
idea of a clientele organization in the ‘sense in which this is custom- 
arily understood ~-an agency set up for protecting the interests of an 
impotent or underprivileged minority - is reduced to an absurdity when 
the clientele of an-agency comes ‘to be sixty or seventy or stent per 
cent of the population of an area. 


There are certain advantages of clientele or commodity orgen- 
ization, It greatly simolifies the coordination: of contacts between 
the Extension Service and the people with whom it maintains direct 
reletions, It must be a great comfort to the farmer to be able, in 
the main, to deal with Joe Doaks every time he has a problem with the 
Service instead of a different.man for each different kind of problem, 
none of whom have ever read. the minutes of the last meeting, and all 
of whom give him different and even contradictory advice. In the same 
way, if the commodity basis of organization is used-(as for example in 
the inspection and gradine work) a great deal of: exnertise is develoved 
by the handling over and over again of the same commodity.-: - An 
esvecially important factor in clientele organization for the Extension 
Service is its economy with respect to travel costs in serving 4 wide— 
ly distributed group of customers, On the debit: side, it sacrifices 
the advantages of snecialization and forces the: local Extension people 
to be jacks—of—all—trades. It is also artificial, in the sense that 
the population cannot be completely organized.on.a clientele basis, 
and a man's interests are only vartially encomnassed by his client 
status in relation to this or that agency. Extensively apvlied,,- 
clientele organization would inevitably lead to terrific duvlication 
and conflict and utter confusion. Finslly,’.I. should like to reiterate 
the gravity of the volitical danger inherent in’ clientele organization - 
the difficulty of controlling and” westracving the Botiyit see? of favor- 
seeking pressure e@roups. © : 
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There is no philosophers! stone which the administrator may rub, 
and no bock to which he may go, to'find out what bases and principles 
of organization to embrace in a particular situation. He will have to 
make his own apvraisal of the Job to be done, the political and social 
Situstion, the human material he is working with, and perhaps the most 
important constant of all, the cumulation of judgments, decisions, and 
actions, sound and foolish, which he and his predecessors and subor- 
dinates have taken over the years,. The Extension Service, like all 
agencies of social purpose, is a living thing, It is a product, nation-— 
ally, in the: States, and in the counties, of the sum total of the jobs 
it has tried to do and of the people who have operated within its pro- 
€rams. Hach.of its activities has been initiated, has had a develop- 
mental period, has reached 4 zenity, has stabilized at e certain level, 
and has in some. cases declined and verhaps disanneared altogether. The 
principles of organization valid in the early thirties were completely 
eclipsed in the latter, part of that decade and during the war years, 


I suspect that: even today a good part of our administrative machinery 
is admirably adavted for the performance of yesterday's program, Time 


is an essential element in: the nracticability of any theory of organiza-— 
tion. ai . ; 


Technological develonment makes monkeys of us all. The Exten-— 
sion Service field work organization, orie.of whose parents was certain- 
ly the Model T Ford, snd which rode to glory on the Model A, may be 
rendered technologically obsolete by the development of cheap two-way 
. televisions White?I doubt if any of us should try to hold his breath 
“until this comes‘atout, or consider any substantial budgetary economics 
during the 1948-49 fiscal year on the basis of the probability, it is 
still true that once technological facilities are available, the agency 
which fails to recognize their existence in its scheme of organization 
and operation may greatly lessen the application of improved technolo- 
Fical devices and by the samé"token nenalize its own effectiveness, In 
a competitive world this can be fatal.” Pe 
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, III A. THE STAFF, THE SERVANT OF THE LINE oe 
THE GENERAL STAFF 


Someone has observed, with a considerable amount of truth, that 
the great unsolved problem of- modern government is how to make the 
general staff effective and still keep it’ in its place. Because it is 
so easy —- indeed it is.oftentimes so nerfectly natural -— for general 
staff services to. take a slightly wrong turning and end up exercising 
control over operations not. only indenendent of but sometimes in oppo- 
sition to the operating officers, I sugzest that this topic is worthy 


of » very thorough going~over Exe a eroup: of State Extension adminis— 
trators, . 


In defining our problem-we will.vrobably receive some assistance 
_- by recurring to the proverbial horse's mouth, in this case either M. 
‘Henri Fayol, if we take our administrative theory with a Gallic sauce, 
or Dr, Luther.Gulick, if we prefer the home grown product. Gulick de- 
fines ‘the work of the chief administrator, which the general staff 
assists him in carrying out, as POSDCORB. He defines POSDCORB as 
follows: 


"Planning, that is, working out in broad outline the things that 
need to be done and the methods for doing them to accom-— 
plish the purpose set for the organization, - 

"Organizing, that is, the establishment of the formal structure 
of authority through which work subdivisions are.arrang— 

. ed, defined and coordinated for the defined objective, 

"Staffing, that is, the whole versonnel function of bringing 

in and praia the staff and maintaining favorable 
.. conditions of work. 

"Directing, that is, the continuous task of making decisions 
and embodying them in snecific and general orders and 
instructions and serving as the leader of the enter-— 
prise, ; 

"Co-ordinating, that is, the all important duty of inter-~ 
relating the various parts of the work, 

"Reporting, that is, keeping those to’whom the executive is 
responsible informed as to what is going on, which thus 
includes keeping himself and his subordinates informed 
through records, research and insvection. 

"Budgeting, with all that goes with budgeting in the form of 
fiscal oe accounting and control," 


As we are well aware, the’ saatpiae pater is responsible for all 
of these functions. He does not carry tham all out himself. Indeed, 
within limits imposed by law and by the nature of certain operations, 
the more he delegates — the less he tries .to take care of himself—the 
more effective is his control and: influence over the entire organiza— 
tion, Although the problem of the delegability of executive functions 
is not the topic of this essay, I recommend to your attention the very 
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thoughtful ane! well-considered - section on the "Duties of the State Exten— 
sion Directors, "and especially the ,chart of delegable, partially 
delegable, and non-delegable functions, which you will find on pages 103. 
to 108 of the Report, of the 1946 Workshop. 


What ater e cathe concermed about. at this time is how the thing 
operates once -the director has delegated, and has created institutional 
arrangements for the performance "One certain aspects of the executive 
function, and-how he operates in relation to those institutional arrangé~ 
ments so that they ee tins contribute to his.own effectiveness Tt He we: 
overall management of the undertaking. In our thinking about the general 
staff, we should remember that in no circumstances does the establish- 
ment of institutional general staff facilities -— budget offices, per— 
sonnel agencies, planning and. programming boards, offices of legal | 
counsel, etc. — constitute or imply any transfer of responsibility or 
authority from the chief administrator. The general staff units are 
not under the administrator, they are of the administrator, They act 
in his name, and on his resvonsibility and authority. They exist only 
because modern government is so large and so complex that -all of the 
work involved in managing an organization cannot be verformed by one 
man, and since unity of command is an administrative value of great 
worth the chief administrator must employ men to do the considerable 
part of the work of the administrator which cen be reduced to relative 
routine and operated within fairly’ definite directives, or which involves 
the preparation of administrative matters for the judgement and decision 
of the chief administrator. For examle, the Extension director, after 
he gets his accounting system established, the definitions and classi- 
ficetions of accounts worked out, the recording and checking procedures 
in good working order, and the whole thing in the hands of a man whose 
integrity and loyalty he trusts, and who is in any case bonded for 
$50, 000, can fairly.well forget about the accounting system as such, 
and worry himself only.with the revorts which it produces for his 
edification and enlightenment. But 4f he gets 8 strong-minded person ° 
with ideas about what the Extension vrogram ought to be in the job 
as comptroller or chief accountant, and if this person uses. his power’ 
with respect to account.settlements to influence or direct Extension 
activities -— as the Comptroller General of the United States has not 
hesitated occasionally.to do with respect to certain Federal programs - 
then the accounting department is. not functioning as a general staff 
agency. Such an efficial should, of course, be fired with great dis-— 
patch. The President, unforpanetel ys cannot fire the Comptroller 
General, On the aches hand, the Extension director's responsibilities. 
for actual decisions with oe to overall planning and directing 
can be. delegated to. only a very limited degree, as can his reporting 
duties. Assistants can be helpful in providing information on major 
planning issues, but that is about all. Although generel staff 
assistance is useful. in directing - in preparing orders and instructions 
in preliminery. form — the maximum delegation in this function is of a 
fairly high-order of secretarial responsibility. The director per- 
sonally must make the decision and issue or not issue the order. The 
director usually has himself to handle the president of the college. 
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The internal balance of general staff work in any agency is.a 
function of program content and-organization structure. My: impression 
is that budgeting and personnel. management comprise at least seventy- 
five percent of the general staff work in the average State Extension 
director's shop, with programming and reporting accounting for practi- 
cally all the rest, A State highway department would present a com 
pletely different picture, with-vlanning and programming in the top spot 
and, if the program is largely earried out by force account, with.pur-. 
chasing, a general staff function only by courtesy and usually pushed out 
of sight in one corner of the finance division, coming from behind to 
take its place alongside pagReking and personnel management as major 
general staff duties. fine 2 


Y don't know just what is behind the order in which Dr. Gulick 
lists his executive functions, and which determines the singularly ugly 
work POSDCORB which we synthesize out of the first letters. In any 
case, I am not very good at anacrams, and since we are talking about 
general steff functions in terms of the eeneral staff of the Stete 
Extension director, I vronose in this talk to concentrate attention on .. 
budgeting and personnel management as general staff services, and how — 
to make them serve the director and the line operators — the poor devils 
out in the counties, by the sweat of whose brows you all live and move 
and have your being. If we have time we will cast a kingly glance in 
the direction of planning and programming, which I have already pointed | 
out is in the Extension cetyacee a mixed general staff and operating 
function. - 

In opening our: consideration of the a eres process as @& gener—):, 
(SL eastas 2 function, the be-all and end-all. of which is the service of 
the line agencies, I should like to reiterate a voint which I have made. 
on a good many occasions — the budget is not primarily a fiscal document. 
It is a program of operations, in which manpower, materials and suppliés, 
telephone and telegraph service, electric lights, technical and scien- 
tific equipment, travel, and hundreds of other services and commodities 
required to carry out the program are reduced to a common denominator as 
the basis for an agreement with the body which controls the puplic purse — 
in a democratic society; the Congress, the State legislatures, and the 
county boards of -sunervisors or commissioners, This agreement, con-— 
summated in an’ appropriation; liberates the administrator to proceed 
with the agreed program; and.is the price which the legislative body | 
exacts for this. grant of authority. The program is what the legislative 
body, in behalf of the sharehdlders in our commonwealth, ah buying. 


The classic’ statement on the budgetary function is contained in 
the Report of the President's Committee on Administrative Mana ement 
which reads as 2 tghaa eat, é 


WTt, +s the ‘ournose of the budget. system to provide in 
financial’‘terms for planning, information.and control. Through . 
‘the budget the snénding agencies are required tq translate their 
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work programs. in advance into fiscal terms, so that each activity 
may be. brought into balance and provortion with all other activi-+ 
ties, and: with the: revenue and resources of the Government, and 
in harmony with general and long-range economic policies, The 
“budget not only serves as the basis of information for the Con- 
&ress and the public with resard to the vast work and future 
-Plans of the Administration, but also as the means of control 
of the general-nolicy of the Government by the Legislative 
. Branch and .of the details of administration by the Executive," 


“ The State Extension director is usually concerned with three © 
budget-making officers or agencies = the Denartment of “griculture Office 
of Budget and Finance, so ably represented here and in other even more 
exalted places, by our friend Bill Jump, the State budeet office, in the 
event the iand—grant college is substantially subject to departmental 
budeetary. procedures at the State level, and the local county boards of 
Supervisors or commissioners, While the external aspects of budgetary 
operations are of immortance to this discussion only insofar as they 
condition. and determine general staff relationships within the orgsaniza— 
tion, I think it is worthwhile to tie down the responsibilities of the 
depertmental executive and his budget staff vis-a-vis the feneral budget 
agency and the apvoropriating bodies. In this respect I should like to _ 
cite with comlete approval, although my experience has mainly been on 
the snarled—. against end, the notable address of Mr. Jumo made at a very 
notable meeting of the Governmental Research Association at Princeton 
in (1939: 


. "... in the budget process, as the wheels turn from day 
to day there inevitably are severe differ=nces of judgment as 
to whether funds should be provided for a given purpose and,’ © 
if so, in what amount, whether one course of action: or another 
is to be followed, and.so-on.,. These-differences are numerous he ae 
_ and far .resehing in effect, They may*relate ‘to @ specific item 
. Or. they may involve a-general policy. This.simply means that 
> two sets.of individuals; starting. from opvosite’angles,-even — 
though their final objectives may be the same,.will find then— 
selves miles ~ or I should say "millions" — apart, 


- "It..is at this stage that the. departmental budget 
officer becomes an advocate or snecial pleader of the cause he 
represents. His position‘in representing the department then 
is-analogous to that-.of- an attorney for his client. In such 
circumstances, departmental. budget officers put’ un the strong— 
est.and. most effective fight of which they.are capable, to 
obtain the funds or other action which their departmental 
interest require, Their departmental interests, bear in mind, 
have been determined by the same budgetary ethics that have 
been discussed in the preceding parsgraphs, On these occasions 
no apologies are offered for a vigorous position, or even an 
occasional showing of teeth, if cireumstances seem to require 
it. The system is-one of checks and: balances, and the Federal 
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| mackie ery for. combatting: and jeriet ie aepabtnentar: weidepts af” 
_what is necessary is so extensive and at times so difficult of 
persuasion that unless departmental representatives proceed to 
present their viewpoint in a vigorous and tenacious manner, 
objectives which are essential or what are very necessary to the 
public welfare might, for the time being at least, be submerged % 
by some purely budgetary objéctive, or by the budgetary power,’ ie 
rather than served ‘thereby, At this point the departmental . 
budget officer proéeéds on the »rincinle that the government hr, 
exist to serve the needs of a great neople and not primarily 
for the purposeof creating a model budget ‘system, as desirable 
ik the. ‘latter’ objective undoubtedly is." | hr 


; si eee eahenerone: that one of the fundamental obligations of 
‘the ‘Extension administrator anc his budget staff in serving the line is a : 
that:of preparing a’ carefully documented and thoroughly justifiable 
budget. plan; and then fighting like hell for it to the next to the lest 
ditch. + On the other. ‘hand, the budget staff must realize that the pre- 
paration and defense of the budgetary proposals of the organization do 
not: confer any pronerty rights. It is precisely at this point, and be- 
cause of this fact, that budget officers lose their general staff point 
of view and conceive of themselves as oneratine officials with responsi- 
bility for supervising and controlling the line officials in carrying 
out the policies and. programs authorized in the budgets for which they . 
have fought, bled and: sometimes well—nigh died, Phe pe 


Harold Smith once wrote that there ought never to.be any disa-— 
greement about the cost of doing a given piece of work, but that there 
was plenty of room for discussion and disagreement about how many 
pieces of e given type of work the government ought to buy, or whether 
it ought to buy any at all. The budget officer performs his first 
important. task as a servant of the line when he gets down, on the 
basis of incontrovertable data, to the job of working out with the line 
official a reasonable and agreed statement of the cost of performing 
a stated piece of work, The call for estimates for the 1948 peared 
budget, for example,. contains the following. passage: 


Operating standards are essential for the translation 
of workloads into costs. In numerous, units....such standards 
and ratios have been develoved and apvlied as: effective-tools 
of management and as bases for estimates of needed funds, 
nersonnel and facilities; e.¢., vouchers audited per examiner; 
claims adjudicated ver examiner; cards tabulated, per hour of ~ 
machine rental; cdrds punched or coded or sorted ner operator; 
dod¢uments searched or filed ver file clerk: sheets mimeographed 
per machine, per onerator; lines typed ver onerator; man—days 
OF : crew-days ‘per acre or ver varcel of land surveyed; cost per 
mile and ver “hour ‘6f vehicle overation; ratio of employment 
office personnel to total employment } cubic-foot costs of new 
construction by types; ° ratio of ‘annual renair costs to total 
‘investment; and for institutional activities — cost per bed, 
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iOS: per’ patient. day, personnel—to—patient ratios, and utilization 
rates, As a- contributory step in assembling and making more wide- 
ly available operating standards now in use, and in furthering 
their development and application, it is desired that to whatever 
extent such standards have been developed each’ justification 
text——-present them in concise written or tabular form following, 
or as a part of, the 4 anh of the workload. " 


Despite the fact that*a great deal of nonsense hae been written, 
and more than a few horrible administrative crimes have been. committed, 
inthe name of operating standaifds; the development of agreement between 
line and budget officials with’ respect to such standard is an absolute 
prerequisite to the effective management of the budget process.: Unless 
estimates can be based upon agreed standards and agreed costs, the dis- 
cretionary authority thrown upon the budget. officials is so great that 
arbitrariness is unavoidable and arbitrariness is the one thing Kies is 
fatal: to effective line-Staff’ Stele nae 


pins officials | have a hard time thinking in‘ terns of the total 
; orgénizational : program, even’ when they are located at headquarters and 
i m&intain’ close contact with’ overall program planning. Geographical 
" isolation and functional’ specialization tend to encourage capsular think- 
ing, and make the attainment of a generalized’ view of agency activities 
almost impossible,” ‘Moreover, it 1s important to remember that the tone 
and spirit of an administrative organization are only partially a pvro- 
duct of the. conceptions of management that radiate from the ‘top - 
echelons - in perhaps an evén greater degree they reflect. the’ mone of 


°° ow that prevail in the operating divisions. The State director of 


‘extension may discourse eloquently about the dynamics of the.overall 
vrogram, and budget officers may labor the comprehensive viéw on all 
occasions, but the line official wants only two answers: What does 
it give me? ‘What does it take away froth me? If he does not. partici- 
pate in the: department or agency-wide perspective, if he does not - 
transliterate agency objectives into vital project overations within 
his own bailiwick, the overall program never has a chance to become 

a living reality.’ Don Stone has phrased this particular point: in the 
following words: jis iia PMs Teme. (he oho PS RN las 


Gpastass on the part of the éxeeut ive to seek agen seeieee 
ly his organization's Support may leave him in a precerious. 
position. The forces mititating against ‘an ‘effective working 

| together ‘toward a common goal are many and powerful ‘in’any' large 
organization; unreconciled points of view, tradition.and ~ 

routine, inertia, the distortions that grow: out of specialist 

_ interests, personal ambitions. ‘These internal. resistances, 

“singly or in combination, can cancel out the executive's efforts, 
To be sure,’ some of: the drives in any established organization 
represent ae of - stability that will keep the organization 
running when there is no leadership and will’ save the new: 
executive from many mistakes. Furthermore, the necessary. ad- 
justment of the executive to the facts of his environment can 
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The budgetary vrocess offers one of the opportunities rae excel- 
ience to set in motion forces of integration and agency unification, or 
on. the other hand to strengthen and emphasize divisive and disruptive 
tendencies. Its effect is never neutral. The proper working of the oe 
budgetary general staff function is therefore a matter’ of transcendental — 
imnortance to the ran ogo e administrator. 


The eleven! 31 of oped wld setae, Does neue eae ineia ental 
from dominantly fiscal. considerations. In large part they turn upon ~ 
developments in the vrogramming operations. of the Extension Service. i 
Their resolution involves the weighihg of many possible lines of develop- — 
ment against the concrete data thrown up in the programming operation 
and elsewhere, Conferences among general staff and leading operating 
officials are frequently necessary, Many times the director will find 
it essential to find out how the political winds are blowing, since dean 
pite his close association with the land grant college his clientele is 
a special clientele, and the political forces back of his program are gas 
no means identical with those of the academic College. But from what— 
ever sources derived, the director must,’ if his budgetary general staff * 
is to function as an Extension of his own policies and objectives, Ely ce 
it a clear indication of his major budget program emphases on the basis. 
of which to formulate: collaboratively with the operating officials a 
posals ess sate the Sees PUTROSS Ss: 


‘The consiiltative procedures which are invoked in’ the working out. 
of budgetary programs with line officials are of the very essence or, 
administrative management, If they are skillfully handled, the bases of’ 
organizational unity and power are reaffirmed and strengthened, If i 
they are arbitrarily and unsympathetically pursued, the position of the 
administrator is profoundly deteriorated, Of’ course, the flow ‘of 
initiative in-this respect is by no means in only one direction. iid 
Actually, the conferences and consultations between the budget general ~ 
Staff and the line officials are to some degree a culmination, for the 
line official, of the intra--divisional adjustments which have been in 
process for some time before the process reaches the conference stage. 
He, too, has been establishing a few priorities and ironing out juris— — 
dictional conflicts and activity maladjustments among his'’section chiefs 
and local subordinates, and the job of the general staff budget officer 
is considerably affected by the quality of the staff work performed 
by the line official prior to the’consultative period. From the very — 
moment that the: Agricultural Specialist Leader and his staff or -the 
senior county agent in County X begin to speculate about the fiscal 
possibilities of the coming year dr the coming biennium, practically. 
every ee Set ey ste official: in the organization begins ets, ve: 
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thivie-ap AigubrwiabhecieMerbevebte, teeth the, top. management. In the 
process he, manages also to poke his nose into. what practically | everyone 
else in the Extension Service as doing or has in. mind, so that he will 
in any case be iy to, keep, .up with the Joneses, in his asking. 

WR. OFEIOD « eenimed. 

Of course, mere campus 2ossip, in AER fiscal ee ers run a. very 
close second to and at times: pull ehead of the latest unlicensed preg- 
nancy around the academic: halls, generates a considerable amount of in- 
formal consultative coordination, and I understand that the situation is 
not very different in the field. Line officials are quick to modify 
their ‘outlook when ‘they. discover themselves speeding toward a head-on 
collision with other interests, especially if the latter are potentially 
more powerful, There is a iares amount of wholly informal give and take 
in the (preliminary processes, and.a certain volume. of. integration and 
shortening ‘of lines of communication at the very outset, The budgetary 
procedures, afford a continuing stimulus for officials in all parts of 
the organization to abandon their microcosmic thinking and take. 2 
unified view of the entire services | 


Th Aly this process, the administrator cannot permit his budget- 
ary general staff to get between him and his operating officials, They 
can investigate and cumulate data, they can even work out proposed 
solutions, and formulate directives for his signature, but a wise 
executive will insist upon a record. of what hapvened at the clearance 
of the proposed directive with the operating official,. He will want, 
to know whether the operating official agrees or not, and if not why. 
not. _He will insist: upon objective functioning and objective reporting, 
and he will never permit a staff officer to substitute his will for the 
unknown will of the absent operating official, If the organization is 
sufficiently large to justify the maintenance of an organiz-tion and 
methods unit to study constantly problems of. structure and procedures, 
he will Keep the unit in a strictly advisory role to the operating 
officials. and to himself, and will, never permit it to become involved © 
in. the, preparation or review of estimates or.in any type of control 
operation which might lend the color of anything more than scientifi-. 
cally objective intellectual. authority to its recommendations. If the 
operating officials wish to follow the recommendations of an organiza— 
tion and methods unit, well and good, but only the administrator him- . 
self should ever move “io the direction of coercing compliance. , 


pt “the effective functioning. of a ‘personnel office as a general 
staff agency is if anything more complicated and difficult than that of 
a budget office. In the first place, budgeting has generally been 
accepted as a primary responsibility. of the top administrator, and even 
where legislators intervene in budget formulation and independent com— 
trollers and | auditors in budget execution the administrator has ‘still 
-been ‘able. Gon ‘control the major. lines of expenditure policy. , In ‘the 
case. (Of5 -personnel, however,, the civil service reform movement, ‘é5- 
pecially in dtsvearlier period and. in the machine ridden jurisdictions, 
tended: toward ; 8, form.of) organization for personnel management apart 
from and, in ‘a certsin sense, suverior to the administrator, The sub- 
sequent incorporation of the general staff aspects of personnel 
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management into the pattern. of “executive operation has: Presented probfrems 
of the first magnitude. 


Reformers and politicians have been slow to understand that res— 
ponsible public administration cannot be attained by the simple process 
of subjecting administrative agencies to the copy—book maxim about a 
"“eovernment of laws," Responsible administration demands a great deal 
more. It requires modes of administrative behavior that go much further 
than meeting the mere letter of legal pequir alent se. It requires "in- 
stitutional expectancies of technical competence," The need for a civil 
service of high caliber derives not only from the necessity of a working 
force of demonstrated ability, but from the necessity of achieving and 
maintaining general standards of efficiéney. Viewed from this stand~~ 
point, personnel management lies at the very heart of responsibdlé 
administration. .As in the case of budgeting, the effectiveness of per-- 
sonnel administration cannot be measured accurately when it operates in 
the sphere of its real dynamics. When it neglects its most imvortant 
function, however, it is possible to determine immediately the in- 
adequacies of personnel management. <A personnel office could, of course, 
restrict its activity to the customary legal requirements and concern 
itself with t he mechanics of recruitment, of job classification, of 
employee training, .etc.,. and build up a very impressive statistical 
record to justify its apyvropriation requests, A budget office, like- - 
wise, could issue calls for estimates, hold hearings, out depertmental 
eatimebes: and make allotments, ee Peat ever becoming involved in the 
life-stream of the organization! $s work program as. such, But both budget 
and personnel staffs.are essentially advisors to aetaeenent - from. the 
top to the bottom of the organization.’ It is in this advisory and 
facilitative role that they. make their significant contribution to the 
achievement of responsible and sensitive public pda niget eos 


The increasing ‘significance SSAGSSBWED administration as a 
handmaiden of administrative management results. from the enormous in- 
crease in our knowledge during recent decades about methods of handling 
successfully the human problems of a large organization, and of relating 
the techniques of personnel administration to the establishment of sound. 
working relationships, Just as budget administration helps management 
attain its stated objectives through the conversion of work programs. 
into fiscal terms which provide an adequate basis’ for negotiation with 
and control by the legislature, so personnel administration helps manag e— 
ment attain its stated objectives through the selection and orientation 
of personnel so as to establish the WORCLDE relationships cesee to 
effective oct ile 


In tHe. usual. circumstance the personnel functions of the execu- 
tive branch .of government are divided among a central personnel agency, ., 
the personnel.specialists in each agency, and: the opsrabhig officials 
and supervisors - with sometimes a shedowy "no man's: land" of unsettled 
jurisdiction regarding salary scales and other compensation matters 
left between personnel and budget agencies, This division of functions 
has characteristically led to unending struggles for control, Central 
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personnel agencies, especially independent civil service commissions bent 
on guarding the public service from political taint, have zealously 
guarded their powers and looked askance at agencies which. sought to ex- 
pand departmental personnel. operations. Agency personnel officials have 
fought lustily against the authority of central. personnel. agencies and. at 
the same time resisted bitterly the intrusion of the.operating agencies 
in personnel management, The supervisors and, operating officials. finer. 
quently have called down a pox on both their, houses, Now all. this is. 2, 
great pity, because each of the agencies has an important contribution: 
to make to public management if it were possible to. eliminate organiza- 
tional ac sieee) anc friction and get to work on the main chance. 


The traditions of American politics apparently 2h denand, te 
maintenance of a centrel personnel agency with very- substantial watchdog. 
functions, Under the laws governing the work of such agencies, they. are. 
confronted with an impossible job destined inevitably greatly to curtail 
their popularity with the politicians, with the job-seeking public, and 
with the public administrators, No agency can administer laws relating 
to classification, comnensation, avportionment, veterans preference, 
appointment by open competition, in-grade pay increases, and still meet 
the expectations of thousands of votential apvointees with political | 
suoport, of employees, and of supervisors, The major attacks and most 
successful forays against oentral personnel agencies have been made 
when they have become either dogmatically protectionist or weak in deal—- 
ings with management. Rigid and uncompromising enforcement of statutory. 
personnel policy which does not fit the facts is just as fatal as undue . | 
pragmatism in meeting the desires of top administrators. The majority. : « 
of civil service agencies attempt ‘to pursue a balanced course with res-. 
pect to both types of resvonsibilities. ; 


The ‘vinculation- between.the top administrator and the.personnel 
agency is an extremely important factor in the general staff aspects ., 
of personnel management. -If-+the personnel agency is in close contact - 
with the administrator and can perform an effective advisory and facili- _ 
tative function in the management of personnel to achieve stated object- 
ives, a good part of the problem is solved.: In recent years many students 
of personnel management have moved away from the notion of an independent 
civil service commission and in the direction of a personnel agency 
located within the executive office of the chief administrator, This 
was essentially the position of the Presidentis..Gommittee on Adminis— 
trative Management. The Virginia Personnel Act, which makes the 
Governor the State personnel officer, is Pere na, the most advanced. 
legislation in this respect, although the Act is-now, after six years, 
only beginning to be implemented, so that little.operating experience | 
is available, While the protective and controlling aspect of civil 
service administration continues to.dominate thinking. in many. quarters, 
there-is:no, ‘conclusive evidence. that the. establishment, of single-headed 
personnel. agencies, as integral parts of: the top: management, structure 
has affected: materially. the baiance: of. personnel agency program em— 
phases:as between! control-and.service.: Oy 
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I have alluded to. the sap between budget and personnel agencies. in. 
many jurisdictions, and the fact that this: gap has made difficult the- 
coordination of certain closely allied phases of personnel and: fiscal.. “ 
management. In general, this failure of coordination has resulted in: .... 
inadequate implementation of personnel agency programs with respect to.. 
classification and compensstion activities, oftentimes of an extremely © 
constructive and well-considered nature, designed to achieve more satis— : 
factory and efficient working conditions within the service. On the 
other hand it has on occasion produced a certain lack of realism on the. 
part of personnel proposals in terms of public funds available for com- 
pensation adjustments, increased pension and retirement benefits, and 
other elements of importance in personnel management. Budget officials 
have been reviled as insensitive to the human problems of public adminis-— 
tration, and personnel officials a: suffered the accusation of wanton 
wastefulness of public fUnGE s ei 


‘When the poLicine or annointments was virtually the sole task of 
personnel agencies the problem of its working relationships was not an 
especially serious one. ‘The~expansion of the operations of central. per-—. 
sonnel agencies to include all asvects of classificatian and compensa-— 
tion, in-grade increases, service ratings ‘and discharge apneals has 
brought them into a relationship with general administrative management 
which makes the effective performance of their work of crucial import-— 
ance to the administrator, They are in a position to contribute very 
substantially to ithe immrovement of administration and the facilitation 
of. the work of top management; but if their operations are doctrinaire 
and inefficient, they can cancel out everything good in the wy of . 
effective organization structure, efficient procedures, and intelligent. 
programming that the administrator has been able to achieve. 


Regerdless of structural improvements and changes in the place of 
the personnel agency on the organization chart it is inmmossible to 
neutralize personnel management or to vrotect it from extraneous in— 
fluences, There is the veterans! preference lobby, anxious to write into 
the bedrock of legislation statistical formulae for the. advantaging Ot. 
the veteran end alert to the administration of preference laws. There 
are the taxpayers associations, demanding vehemently that the personnel. 
agencies resist stoutly all influences except their own. There are the 
various technical and vrofessional ‘bodies, always ready and willing to 
substitute their criteria for that of the agency in the selection of 
specialists, There sre legislators, who divide their time about equally. 
between attempting themselves to pervert the merit-principle and de- 
claiming against the executive because ue sometimes takes liberties 
with the’ ark of: ‘the eas eat 


The céntral Eom agency cannot, and routs Sriscenes rare its 
cases does not attémnt, to carry out-all specialized: personnel functions 
on its own responsibility. ‘In a State, the central agency.is so far bed 
away from operating problems that it could not possibly. deal. intelli- : 
gently with many problems of personnel management..arising in day-to-day | 
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administration. In’ consequence, devartmental and institutional personnel 
agencies have been established to handle the work that central personnel 
management cannot perform and to bring: the processes of personnel adminis-— 
tration into close and effective contact with line operations. As-1 

noted earlier, the central personnel agency sometimes’ looks at these de— 
partmental agencies as‘ valuable co—-workers’in making the personnel function 
an efficient tool-of management,:-and sometimes as contenders for power. 


All too frequently oven conflict has’ marked the relationship be- 
tween departmental and central personnel -agencies, Perhaps because the 
metes and bounds of the contest are less well-defined in personnel than 
in budget management, and perhaps because the personnel man is a totally 
different breed of cat from the budgeteer, central and departmental per- 
sonnel agencies have never learned to fight, forget, and cnoperate in 
the manner of the finance people, So the departmental personnel officer 
spends most of his time devising ways and means to-outsmart the central 
personnel agency, andthe central agency spends all its time devising 
ways and means of keeping departmental officers pinned down. The whole 
thing is not very constructive. “In Washington “my friend Henry Hubbard 
spends practically all his time as a represéntative:of the Council on. 
Personnel Administration Picking up the’ pieces after departmental—Civil 
Service Commission fights, In the States the pieces just don't get 
picked up, 


‘In the Federal Government, Agriculture established its departmental 
personnel office shortly after the enactment of the Classification Act of 
1923, -but the practice did’ not’ become widespread until the middle 30's. 
Departmental personnel offices in the States received ‘9 certain amount 
of impetus from Social Security Board requiréments about 1940. The 
Virginia Personnel Act of 1942 requires the appointment of departmental 
personnel officers in all agencies and institutions of the State govern 
ment. One of the oldest and most famous non-Federal departmental per- 
Sonnel offices is that of the Department of Water and Power of the City 
of Los Angeles, an office that has broken a zood deal of new ground in 
the advancement of personnel management in the United States, 


Whatever the type of organization, fundsmental personnel needs 
remain pretty largely constant, although there is:variation at different 
periods in the history of any agency. dobd‘classification according to 
duties is indispensable for food personnel administration and for good 
management as well, Recruitment, examination, selection and placement 
continue to constitute the ‘core of personnel administration. Individual 
and group training and employes: relations are coming. to-accupy roles of 
major importance and will probably. soon occupy dominant positions in the 
personnel program, i os - “Spare G3 - 


The acid test of personnel office effectiveness, central or 
departmental, is the extent to which it facilitates and aids in the work 
of the line official, The first-task of. the personnel expert is to 
assist the operating official-in defining and meeting his personnel 
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problems. The second is to keep out of that’ part of the personnel job 
that: belongs to: the overating supervisors, such as handling of training 
and employee relations affairs, setting qualification standards, and 
determining job duties. With » personnel as dominantly professional as 
that of the State Extension Sst eae the marginal utility of establish— 
ing extensive personnel management facilities within the service is 


relatively low, The main personnel job in the Extension Service is 


bound to be handled by the supervisors and by the director himself in 
the general process of overall management and control, At the operating 
level it is a truism that the less separation there is between personnel 
administration and operations the better it is for both, although 
necessary facilities to relieve. supervisors of personnel record main-- 
tenance and peta functions are always pS 


On the other hand, ct iravltuet onal perbotiiel facilities useful to 
the service exist, they should be employed, However, departmental per-- 
sonnel offices are no less predatory than central’ Sorc service com« 
missions, and a State Extension administrator will.be well advised to in- 
ject extraneous agencies which he. doés not control into his organization 
at the general staff level- with the éreatest care and only if he is 
thoroughly convinced that a constructive and oan e relationship can be 
maintained, 


In my talks of yesterday and the day beforé I treated at con- 


_ Siderable length the program responsibilities of the educational adminis-— 
trator to the public - the principles governing public participation in 


the development of Extension programs and the program responsibilities 
of the administrator to his own organization ~ the methods of evolving 
effective local staff participation in the programming process and how 
the administrator organizes his team to get the job done once he has 
determined his course of action, I come now tc the general staff aspect 
of planning and programming, which have significance for our considera- 
tion of the general staff as the servant of the line, 


Over forty years ago Elihu Ront identified what he called the 
"eternal issue of planning versus sdministration." He was actually 
talking about two issues, as John Miliett points out: (1) the relation- 
ship of planners to administrators;.(2) the relationship of plans to 
action, On the first point, it is. essential to point out that at the 
operating levels of practically all large organizations the profound 
and I am afraid ineradicable conviction obtains that the general staff 
personnel in the rarified echelons spends all its time developing pro- 
grams none of which will ever work in practice, There is a:not inson- 
siderable element of truth in this assertion, but on thé other hand a 
good part of the difficulty probably resides in a failure of communica- 
tion, consultation, and explanation. This much is certain: . programs 


‘to have any value must be do-able and do-able by the operating units. 


It is good reletions,; good management, and elementary horse-sense for 
program staff, if ‘they sre-insegrally organized in .the general staff, 

to keep close to operating ‘personnel .— to know the problems of the line 
people, to ask their advice, and to review programs prior to action with 
the people who must carry the ball when operations commence, 
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» review and. advice on programming opera- 
ee eieoueas of new “devices and techniques in program development, _ 
ho aeed as a. last resort and in fields not covered by the programming of 
| perating and other general staff agencies should it undertake direct 
Bae tics: All the arguments of efficiency, or. expediency, and of 
tactics urge that the line agencies assume responsibility for the bulk 
of the programming work, Most Extension Service. programming can and must 
done in the counties. with -lay leadership under technical guidance from 
he county Ext énsion staff, The educational values.of the programming 
upon which the Extension Services. place great reliance, can be _ 
eri eed only under self-propelled local effort. ‘Finally, the tactical 
ntages of pushing programming responsibility onto the local staff,is 
th t it minimizes cleavage between operating, officials and program staff, 


egoha Millett! has panes up this Beeler as followé!. 
‘si pat To be. sure, aaeiners are expected.to be heat ase 
to project bold courses of action, to weigh all possible alter-— 
natives. Operating officials may have their horizons more 
narrowly. limited to their immediate concern, Frequently they 
may let reasons of convenience sway them ‘against. .a, proposed — 
line of action because it may mean more work. for them. These 
are dangere that must be guarded against, On the other hand, 
it is vitally important that all operating obstances be clearly 
understood before a particular volicy or vrogram is adopted. 
Such difficulties can be most readily forecast by those having 
operating responsibilities, Thus a balance must always be 
sought between broadly conceived goals and the practical 
limitations of ways and means. This is just another way of 
saying that the gulf between planning and operations must we 
bridged by progressive management." 


The second point concerns the execution of plans, Should plan- 
‘be allowed to administer the programs in the development of which 
ae Lg escaped If there is such a thing as an identifiable 


. Be and then when the action period came they were assigned Be 
ervise operations. In the TVA Mr, Lilienthal went so far as to boast 


At: a aria from Ss esatione one has a waoreane e 
the experts themselves. Where planning is conceived 
way, the necessity that experts should be close. to a 
with which they are dealing. is evident. a . 


Mr, Harry Arthur Hoot, on fhe-other hand, says that the * 2 


Times the day I left New. wee death ne ervia Se coc ane were g 
- O'Dwyer a raking over because the Planning Commission had become to 
widely asia from municipal SEN Oe So you can tele ae 


In any case, 
ming operations if any at aha general. state levels They should be 
stimulative, promotional, advisory, and experimental. 

not be done at the eee office, or by a staff that is ioe? Lo 
immediate contact with overeting officials, It is probably better Ww. 
done by operating officials, if the process can be well-protected 
the demands of routine Extension Service work. long One to re t 
done, . 


in sense everyone who is employed by the Extension Service 

ye n the particular phase of Extension operations in which 

ne is occupied. But for the purposes of this discussion, we shall need a 

_ narrower and more exclusive definition A specialist, I suggest, is a 

. Man or woman who has been trained for a special technical or professional 
calling, and who possesses technical and professional qualifications which 

do not ordinarily form a part of the normal equipment of every public 
servant. But I think we ‘shall have*to go even further, A specialist is 

_ one who not only possesses these special technical or professional quali~ 

fications, but whose duties in the agency by which he is employed require 

the use and exercise of those qualifications.’ Let us take an example, 

I have already referred to my great and good friend WW. W. Stockberger in 

these essays. The early Stockberger, head of the division dealing with 

drug and related plants in the Bureau of Plant. Industry, was a plant 

pathologist — clearly a scientist the discharge of whose duties involved 

_ the use and exercise of his scientific training. But the later Stockberger, 
‘Director of Personnel and adviser to the Secretary, was a general staff 
officer, whose training was in a technical sense without any direct appli- 

cation to his duties. In this context, it is probably correct to say that 
by specialist staff we are referring primarily to the subject matter spe—. 

_ cialists of the State extension service staff, and secondarily tothe spe- 

- cialists on the staff of the experiment stations and in the various bureaus 

of the Federal Government, to the extent. to which they come personally, 
rather than through the ordinary processes of dissemination of their re~ 

search findings, in contact with extension operations, 


‘The local agricultural, home demonstration or youth agent, although 
he may be a trained agfonomist or farm economist or animal husbandryman, 
is a generalist — his task is one of demonstratidn and interpretation ina 
number of fields, scientific, economic, and social, His training is un— 
doubtedly at times applicable to his work of demonstration and interpreta-— 
tion, but his primary qualification is general adaptability and capacity 
to engineer understanding and consent — not technical proficiency in any 
of the multitudinous specialties taught in the agricultural colleges, 
One might even venture the slightly heretical suggestion that a boy with 
good native intelligence from a family of successful farm people might 
_ make a very distinguished career as an extension agent, even if cursed with 
an honors degree in English from Harvard, 


We are not here todiscuss the question of whether we should have an 

_ administrative class, recruited from the cream of the Ivy League colleges, 

__ to oocupy the generalist jobs in the American public service, but, we are _ 
confronted and must consider the fundamental conflict between the general- 
ist and specialist function in the Extension Service engendered by the 

‘ professional tradition in the United States — a tradition that has naturally 
reached its apex in the Extension Service and the Department of Agriculture 
as a whole, Indeed, the professional tradition, grounded in the scientific 
-presccupation of leaders of agricultural thought in the years when the 
Department was first getting its growth, and in the desire to establish a 

- service immune to the depredations of the ever-present political spoilsmen, 
_ has beenme so deeply imbedded in’ the thinking of most people ennnected in 
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any way with the Cooperative Bitendieh Service or the Department. that. any. 
method other than that of a technically trained service with technically 
trained ek in all Peete of command is simply unthinkable. 


It is nese bad for peal dapectalay" other people, ta get in a 
frame of mind into. which other methods and ideas.cannot penetrate. Because 
I think.a look at how some other people do business may help us greatly 

-in training our sights on. the domestic problem, I beg you .to bear with me 
while I read some fairly lengthy excerpts from an article printed some 25 
years ago in The Journal of Public. Administration, ° an, estimable, quarterly 
published by the Institute »-f Public Administration in London. The. article 
is by Sir Francis L. C..Floud, for many years Permanent Undersecretary of 
the British Ministry of Agriculture, and is entitled ae Sphere. of the . 
“aaah in Public Seperate 


WEKe first eonsiadnavann that, occurs to me is that the sphere 
of the specialist in Public Administration has greatly increased 
‘in recent. years. When I entered: the CivilService. nearly thirty 
- years ago the number of- spetialists employed in the various depart- 
ments was quite small: and.the varieties very few. ..The Ministry of 
- Agriculture employed a staff of veterinary. surgeons to diagnose. the 
scheduled diseases of animals, the Local Government Board had a . 
- smallaumber of doctors acting. as-medical inspectors,. the Office 
' of Works employed a, few surveyors in connection with their. respon-— 
sibility for Government buildings,. and many departments had one 
or more: barristers or solicitors as legal advisers, With these 
exceptions, practically the whole of the Civil. Service, apart 
from the Post Office (which has always been in a separate cate- 
gory and with which I do not propose to deal), was composed of 
men ‘whn' had entered the Service straight from school or college, 
usually after competitive examination, through a few posts in 
the: Board of Education and elsewhere were filled by nomination, 
‘It'.was more or less a matter of chance whether a man found him- 
self sent to Somerset House, or to the Local Government’ Board, 
Or to-same other department. In those days, therefore, the sphere 
of the specialist was a narrow one,*his work was confined within 
well defined limits, and no special’ problems arose as to his re- 
lations with his official colleagues in the-administrative and . 
executive branches of the Service, 


"At the presant time the position is very different, We still 
have the ordinary rank and file of the Service normally recruited 
‘by competitive examinations designed to secure the cream of the 
products of secondary-and university education, and in theory 
freely interchangeable between one department and.another. . But | 
side: by side with them we have a large and increasing army of spe- 
-cialists concerned with almost every form of human endeavour. and: 

- drawn. from almost every profession, and these men.are necessarily 
+; tied down to definite departments within which the work arises os 
- for which their special qualifications are required, 

HIE: 

ITt is not my finction be ‘discuss whether ibis change’ which, 


as I have indicated, has taken place in the nature and personnel 
of our Public Administration is beneficial or not, We have to 


Misys fee 


age 


"It is obvious, however, that the greatly widened sphere of 

the specialist in Public Administration has created a number of 
problems which need careful thought and attention on our part, and 
I propose to indicate some of them in the hope that they will be 
taken up and developed in subsequent discussion by others whose 
experience or point of view may be different from my own. 


"In the first place it may be pertinent to call attention to 
one feature of our Public Administration which, so far as [I know, 
is peculiarly English. It is said that the English nation is 
proverbially suspicious of experts, and whether. that it so or not 
it is certainly the case that it has ‘been almost invariably the 
practice that the members of the Government of this country are 
selected not on the ground of ‘their expert knowledge of the depart— 
ment of which:they take charge, but because they are men of affairs 
who: are capable of coming to decisions, not on their own knowledge, 
_ but on the evidence submitted to them by others, It is no doubt 
this practice that accounts for the frequent success of lawyers in : 
political life owing to their experience of weighing evidence and t 
their ability to state a case on information supplied by others, : 
On the whole, this system has worked well, largely becausé each 
new Minister, however ignorant he may be of the work of his office, 
can rely on finding ‘a body of disinterested and experienced officials 
who can supply him with all the’ evidence and information he needs, 
and can.advise whether any policy he proposes. is practicable, In- 


 deed,:I am not. sure that if the secrets of our hearts were revealed 4 


‘we should not say that we prefer ‘to’ have an. open-minded’ though 
ignorant. Minister to one who comes to his. office with a modicum 
_ Of knowledge arid the belief that. he knows more than his permanent 


advisers on all the problems of his department. At any rate I 


‘will express my own view that whatever may be the sphere of the 
Specialist in Public Administration it should not extend to the 
political sphere, JI should be sorry if it was considered nec- 
essary that the Minister of Health must be a doctor, the Minister 
of Agriculture a farmer, the President of the Board of Trade a 
merchant, or the First Commissioner of Works a builder, and I am 
Satisfied that the instinct of the British nation has been sound 
in standing for civilian control of the fighting departments, 
though that is a feature of our constitutional system which — 
foreigners find it most difficult to understand. 


sue | f 


. "Tt cannot be denied that with the growth of the number of spe= 
Cialists in Government service there are elements of possible danger 

_ and friction which ought to be faced and obviated. The Civil Service 
has always been inclined to regard itself as a very close corporation, 
and the rank and file of ordinary Civil Servants are apt to look with 
some suspicion on outsiders who are introduced into the Service 

_ otherwise than through the strait gate and by the narrow path of 
competitive examination, which camot as a rule be the door of en- 
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aie stone on. the administrative. problems ‘involved. 


subject of course to Ministers, ‘and ‘be given executive ‘power to, 


had the, benefit of Ey ‘séientific education or a specialist train: 
coe yield to no one in my ‘respect. ‘and admination for those who. 


belief in the value of early years of training ina Government 


 clalist is rightly so enthusiastic | about. his own particular work | 


reéognition nf political, financial, -and practical limitations — 


unite specialist. qualifications with conspicurus ‘administrative 
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es hhormally and. universally placed” in the hands — of specialists. 
Le sach® change would alter fundamentally the, ‘conception of the 
; _ nent Civil Service as we have. hithert kom At, “and” it wot 
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“ye are brought, therefore,’ to. consider whether the powers of 


fa 


specialists should be confined to advice on questions referred to 


Cat 


them’, or whethér they should be placed in a position of cnntrol, mei 
direct the carrying out of whatever policy is decided upone | 


“Tt is probably that my own views on this subject itd” not be 
regarded as acceptable to the. extremists on either’ side} but the 
are the resuly jor a ‘god many years! experience, ‘and: I believe 
they have ‘been arrived at’ without prejudice. I have not myself — 


have, or in my, ‘conviction that the government of the country. can— 
not be carried. on, under ‘modern conditions without depending largely 
on the ‘services nf, specialists. At ‘the game time I have a ee 


office, often on duties of a ‘routine and inglorious character, as 
_ the best possible preparation for dealing with the problems ei 
administration. IT think that. the truth of this ‘belief. was strik— 
ingly emphasized during the war when we saw 50 many of the ‘Second © 
Division Class, who had previously been engaged on such ‘sork as 
statistics or accounts, rising to positions of responsibility in 
which they had almost daily to make decisions which, before thes 
would have been considered of sufficient importance to be placed 
before the Cabinet. The machinery of ‘government has become so 
é¢éomplex and is so different fram the,’ conditions in outside items 
that I doubt if the possession of even the highest ‘tedhnical 
" qualifications. Can, as a rule, - compensate Sore LaS. absence ‘of an 
early ‘training in the working of the. Government machine» 


ny cannot help feeling also that, ‘as ar general rule; the spe— : 
that he ie in danger of. lacking, that sense of. proportinn and that 


which every | administrator must, learn to "possesses i aire 
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"My conclusion is, therefore," that, Agia “general | rule, “the } 
sphere of the specialist’ should be mainly advisory rather than 
executive, though I recognize that there must always be excepti 
both as regards particular individuals and.as regards certain 
_ braiichés af work. — Everyone is familiar with Meh) of men who — 


_Capacity, but I ‘am convinced that on the. whole the efficiency fe) 
“the public ‘service would be reduced if executive authority ‘was | 


fro st 
hems chan ge of existing Braceise vould me disadvan- ; 

_ tagéous. Executive resnonsibility is a burden as well as a vrivi~ ie 
lege, and it is a burden which, at any rate in the realm of science, HP 
» ds not likely to facilitate research or the pursuit of knowledge ir 
‘for its own sake. In the case, moreover, of. specialists in such 4 
' departments as the law, medicine, architecture, or land agency the if 

assumption of administrative and executive functions has the effect 

of withdrawing the officer concerned to a large degree from the 
. active exercise of his specialist functions and thereby renders 
him igh ahaa ei less valuable as a pure specialist, 


én . 


‘While, notes I believe that it is wise to separate admin~ 
istrative and specialist functions and to provide for different ) 
methods of recruitment and separate ladders of promotion, subject 
always to some interchange in excéptional cases, I believe also 
that the question is one which we should be wise not to attempt 
to delimit with too much uniformity or exactness. We English are 
an illogical nation, we have tilt up our civilization without é 
any attempt to reduce our constitutions to writing, and we have, y 
as our critics tell us; an incurable habit of trusting to muddling 
through all the problems that confront us. But, at the same time, 
we are an intensely practical people and we might say that Solvitur 
ambulando (muddling. thragh) is our national mottos Personally, 1 
think it is a good motto, and consequently I should never be anxious 
to attempt to settle controversies by exact definitions or by the 
method of finding a formula, which appears to be the object of 
most of the international conferences since the war, but which 
when found does not seem to carry us any further on the road to 
peace and prosperity. The spirit is more than the letter or the 
written word and the problem of the specialist in public adminis.- 
tration depends far more upon cultivating in all ranks of the 
Service a spirit of goodwill and mutual co-operation than upon 
any precise delimitation of functions, What we have to aim at is 
harmonious team work, and if that is present the elements of possi- 
ble danger and friction in the relations between lay and specialist 
Civil Servants will disappear. 


iAt tne same time, if specialists are to be mainly employed as 
advisers I consider that there are certain conditions which they 
are entitled to demand, In the first place they have a. right to 
demand that their advice should be sought, I have known cases in 
which administrative otficers have come to decisions on technical 
questions without ever consulting the technical advisers of the 
department. That is clearly indefensible and may lead to serious 
Mistakes being made; But if specialists are entitled.to be consulted 
_are they also entitled to claim that their advice must be taken and 
acted upon? .. Here I think we must distinguish between two different 
classes of problems, A specialist may recommend that a particular 
policy should be adopted by his department. In such a case he is 
not entitled to claim that his advice must be taken. Wider con» 
siderations than the intrinsic merits of, the proposal have to be 
weighed, and it may be found that what is’desirable is not expedient, 


aes ye 


eke arise in my own Ca es we m y suppo t le 
to check the spread of wart disease in potatoes, which is one 
a of the statutory duties of the Ministry, a proposal is made by 
. one of our technical advisers that an order should be made pro— 
hibiting the import of seed potatoes of susceptible varieties from 
Scotland. It might be true that such an order would be the only 
effective means of absolutely preventing the introduction of disease, 
but, on. the other hand, such an order might irretrievably damage 
the potato growing industry of some parts of England to an extent 
far greater than would be caused by the possible introduction of 
disease. In such a case the final decision must be made by the 
administrative authorities of the department, subject to the 
_ Minister's approval, and the specialist will have no reasonable 
Enonnd for complaint if ALS proposal is EEIeS Pes 


"The other class of case is where a policy has been decided on, — 
i and a question arises as to the best method of carrying it out. 
If such a question raises technical issues the specialist advisers 
of the department must be consulted, and in such a case their advice 
ought, save in very exceptional circumstances, to be taken, To take 
an example, again, which might arise in my own department. Suppose 
that it was decided on purely financial grounds to abandon the 
policy of slaughter in cases of foot-and-mouth disease, and to 
adopt instead the policy of isolation, treatment, and cure, In 
such a case the decision as to the period of isolation, the method 
of treatment, and the specifics used should be taken without quest 
on the advice of the technical veterinary officers of the depart 
ment, and they wold have very reasonable cause for complaint if 
ut their advice was overruled by a lay administrator. Similarly, in 
the numerous cases which arise in every Government department when 
reference has to be made to the legal adviser of the department 
e for an opinion as to the interpretation of an Act of Parliament 
- or as to the legality of a course proposed to be taken, but I can 
not. imagine any sane administrative officer doing anything but 
accept as final the opinion given. Indeed, as we at the Ministry 
of Agriculture know partiam larly well, it is impossible to overe 
estimate the influence which a wise, experienced, and tactful legal 
adviser exercises. over the whole range of policy of the department — 
ee without having ny executive power. It only - requires time before 
as ‘other kinds of specialists, if they are equally wise and tactful, 
.- acquire a SOrTesngne é SSBnee of influence," 


Although ig ee TE es: is longening somewhat with the gradual 
democratization of the English civil service, even today the career 
ladders for the administrative class, recruited mainly from Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates. with so-called cultural degrees, even if in the natur 
sciences, and for the technical and professional employees are quite sep 
rate and distinct, and the posts of command are in prenvicehia abd. Angee 
reserved for members of the administrative class, 
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: be = hepee assneeaia ied sts and the , ee é | 
nee both ti a inn 4 ‘and the’ qe ‘official: would be 


he istrative class linked together by the indissoluble 
the oldeschool-tie in resistance against any incursions what 
ever by upstart scientists. The specialist would counsel and advise, 
but his counsel ‘and advice ‘would be humbly given and he’ would never be 
permitted to forget the stringent limitations upon his role in the affairs 
of the Service. This is undoubtedly one way to keep the specialist staff 
in its place, although whether it is the way to keep the specialist staff 
effective is something else altogether» 


i Let us.have.a closer look at the place and function of the spe-- 
- clalist staff in the Extension Service program. I know of no better 
source of guidance in this matter than the very impressive report of the 
_ 1946 Workshop committee on "The Extension Syaff and Organization," some 
of the members of which are with us today. Since Sections VIII, IX and 
_ X of this report are so directly in point, and form so very excellent a 
_ base from which to proceed in our consideration of relations between the 


specialist and operating staff, I beg your permission to read these parts 
pet the documents . 


. VIII. “Coordination of Specialists? Work 


F NsSpectal fate are an essential part of the Extension organization. 
They keep county workers informed on research develooments and ins 
terpret data so that it may be properly applied toward the im 
provement of farm and home life.. 


"The expansion of Extension work into new fields and the im 
crease in number of county workers to be served, have resulted 
in an increase in number of Extension specialists in many states. 
There has also been an Pe in the scopéy volume and com— 
‘plexity of the specialist’ s job. The specialist performs a staff 
function and is not responsible for administrative matters. His 
duties fall into the following phases?’ 


NAS Planning, ‘He assists with the development of county and 
state programs through observing and analyzing situations 
and adapting factual information to the situation, 


"B, Teaching, He translates EN information into common 
terms and instructs county workers regarding facts and 
principles which can be applied toward.the solution of 

' problems. He trains county workers in the use of effec~ 
tive methods and procedures and assists them in training 
leaders. 


"C. Leading, - The specialist furnishes leadership in his sub- 
, + ject matter field. Through study, observation and contact 
he is well informed on research and practice, 


"As a staff menber the specialist is responsible to the Director. 
‘The subject matter should be in harmony: with the researh and teach 
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ae can be given by the Director persnally. 


. "This. may be accomplished by! 


X. Qualifications of a Specialist 


"A. Creating a new position. 


By asi entne this duty to a staff member in edaieion to. 
his present duties. 


-"C, A chairman fee special committee of specialists set 
Boter this purpose, heath hg 

"A person while acting as leader of specialists bears the same 
relation to them as supervisors of other groups in the Extension 
Service bear to the group they supervise. He coordinates, teach 
and acts as leader, .He cooperates with other supervisors in plan~ 
ning programs and assists in coordinating state and county programs 
by organizing the services of specialists so that the best possib ee 
information can be brought to bear on these programse 


“Employment of part-time specialists may be necessary} their — 
employment when the subject matter in question requires full time 
of one of more specialists is generally poor organization procedu 


IX. Coordination of Programs 


"It is the duty of the Extension Director to make sure that 
Extension programs are effectively coordinated. This involves 
participation on every level of Extension organization, In orde 
that definite responsibility in this field may be centered in on 
person.it would seem advisable for the Director to place this © 
responsi bility with the person who is assigned as leader of spes 
cinlists. As such he would work with specialists, supervisors a 
leaders on the state level. Coordination should be coincident witl 
program building. . 


"A, ‘Backgroun en Lt is eee ote that the naiataeen have oy 
rural background, with some farm or homemaking experienc 


"B, fraining, (1) Minimum requirement of Bachelor's demas! 
from an institution of recognized standing. (2) Broa 
basic scientific training, (3) Major emphasis in field 

. of specialty. (4) Graduate study usually helpfule 


"C, Experience. (1) Farm or homemaking experience desira 


2) County Extension experience desirable but not pr Om z 
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hh Nias Gane Ge vee eet tee, Q) pedal eciheaainie Sac (a) to 

PNG Nes Sh eet teen’ 3 At organizing and developing. programs, 

hs ‘to effectively use applicable teaching techniques, 

(c) to evaluate his own and agents! programs, (2) Abil~ 

ity to plan ‘and cooperate with others, to analyze his 
field in relation to the whole field of agriculture or 
home egonomics, to prepare his program of work and to be 
able to successfully correlate his project with that of 
other specialists, (3) Vision and leadershin. (4) Sym 
pathetic attitude to associates. (5) Clear thinker and 
systematic mind, (6) Effective speaker and writer, able 
to interpret and present ideas through bulletins, reports 
and otherwise in a language understandable by and apnealing 
to the public. (7) Tactful. (8) Enthusiastic. 


"E. Philosophy, His work is a contriltion to a general vlan 
eee for the betterment of rural life and living, Community 
welfare should be his goal; not the promotion of his own 
pro ject. 


ny, Selection, Extension specialist in any subject matter 
- field shoulda in Soe aes be accentable Ue the subject 
Matter department, " 


Here, it seems to me, we have a pretty good picture of what an 
Extension Service specialist ‘ought to look like, and in general terms 
-some fairly definite benchmarks with resnect to his place in the Exten- 
sion scheme, Now the vroblem that confronts us derives from the fact 
sthat the extension snecialist is a specialist, which is another way of 
saying that he has either an undeveloped or totally lacking sense of ad. 
ministration (if he had a sense of administration he would already have 
crawled over on the management side where the salaries are better), and 
from the fact that by and large the local extension workers are not in a 
Rt ion to whittle him down to life size when he gallons into their 
midst astride his pet pro ject. 


On the first hatnt I should like to make my position unequivocally 
clear. I wouldn't give the powder nroverbially required to blow him to 
Hades for a specialist who has not discovered the only true path to sale 
vation, A man who works in a relatively narrow field for a fairly long 
time without becoming completely enamoured of his own reflection in all 
the shiny facets of his beautiful little facts is either a poor scientist 
or a born administrator gone wrong, and therefore completely useless to 
anybody, A good specialist is by definition just a little bit crazy, 
and anyone who wore have it otherwise is no true friend of sci ence. 


Granted this concept of the specialist personality, and for all 
the caricaturing I do believe it to be essentially correct, let us ex 
eine na seriatim the duties of the specialist staff as the Committee on 
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The Committee belie: us, alee ot reason, that the spe ialist 
staff has an important role in planning and. programming. Its langu 
in this regard seems rather carefully to guard the function of the. s 
cialist as a consultative and not an administrative participmt in th 
planning operation. Infact, in the introductory paragraph the Commi 
insists that all of the functions performed by the specialist are sta f 
functions, and that he has no responsibility for administrative matterss 
Now this is easy to say but sometimes’ very difficult to do. What is the 
substance of the planning and program building process in the Extension 
Service, and where is it that the specialists get off the reservation 
and fail to conduct themselves as staff officers? The Committee on Ex 
tension Program and Process of Program Making says, in its 1946 reports 
that the functions of those Top Ona Tne for aie airs development are? 
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2. The development of Brecae eae 
3. The training of staff and leaders in. the , techni ques 

_ and procedures of program planning. 
Pttae The review and approval of recommended plans and’ aie: 
~ 5. The integration and coordination of plans and programse 
6. The publication of the programs, ! 
Stel THe consideration of the most effective meeheas SN ee 
~ techniques to be used in’ executing the program inelud~ 
_. ing the selection and training of leaders.: eat 
8, The evaluation of Dicer ane: and results accomplisheds 


determination of basic problems, ma jor objectives 


- ~programs to take care of “special problems and energenc 
as uhey arise. ; y ra Ws pee ara 


program." - 


Furthermore, we must note that the program: building process of 
the Extension Service is predicated upon lay leadership. Programming, 
therefore, becomes an integral part of the educational function itsel 
and, from the standpoint of methods and a an ee or. 1 
te 


up and aay crossed up by the neople ne bear the eee responsi 
lities, is two folds first, and this goes for all the work of a spew 
cialist, vigorous idea alogical indoctrination in the nature. of the 
pees an aaa tobe t care in ae Ont: the progranning | act 


; point supp 
since we are hers here, would be to make the specialist write 
one ‘hundred times on his blackboard every morning when he comes to work; 
"I must never give an order.” Along with this refined torture, he might 
be forced to sit in his chair facing a Kleig light while a loudspeaker 
blares at him Mooney and Reilly's chapter on "The Staff Phase of Func- 
tionalism," in which they say: 


"Staff service in organization means the service of advice 
or counsel, as distinguished from the function of mthority 
or command, This service has three phases, which appear in a 
clearly integrated relation: the informative, the advisory, 
and the ch tapmunthe 


"The informative phase refers to those things which authority 
should know in framing its decisions; the advisory, to the actual 
counsel based on such information; the supervisory, to both pre- 
ceding phases as applied to all the details of execution, It is 

through this last phase that the informative and advisory phases 
become operative throughout an entire organization, If mthority 
needs all the information that is requisite in making its decisions, 
those down the line, to whom is delegated the carrying out of orders, 
need the information requisite to a truly intelligent executive, 
Staff service, in this phase, may be called a service of knowledge, 
and, as such; it supplies the final necessity in a true horizontal 
coordination of organized effort, 


"Here arises a vital question. How are we to distinguish in 
psychic terms between the functions of line and staff? In terms 
of organization the answer is simole. It is the function of the 
staff merely to counsel; that of the line, and the line only, to 
command, But these terms may be too simple. They leave unanswered 
the main question. Why should the line commander need the services 
of a staff of counselors? Why, as commander, assuming him to be 
Eititor command should he not be in counsel sufficient unto him. 
self? 


"T+ would be easy to reply that, in every large organization, 
the information the line leader needs in framing his decisions 
requires more than mere individual counselors; it requires nothing 
less than organized staff counsel, But when we advance to the 
next phase of staff service — from the informative to.the advisory 
- we encounter another aspect of the line and staff relation, 

Here we find the staff function exercising an authority of its, 
Own, an authority that is no less real than line Caney MaUy even 
though it includes no right of command, 


"The point is that the line represents the authority of man} 
the staff, the authority of ideas, The true value of a staff 
official has only one measure — his ability to generate ideas 
that are of value to line authority, and his efficiency in im 

parting these ideas to the whole organization, Through this 
authority, inherent in sound and workable ideas, the staff offi 
cial may frequently advance to important line command. Likewise, 
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inherent in ecieck 


eth Sali ‘The tetice es omens te: the Nehee of. executlt sak) 
has been defined by us as the supervisory phase of staff sera 
vice. This term means more than general oversight, Detai led 
supervision is what is meant, and for such supervision inspec= : 
tion is a better name. 50 important is this service of inspec= 
tion that some organizers distinguish between the planning staff, | 
the operating staff, and the inspection staff. Inspection, howe es, 
ever, pertains mainly to operations and may therefore, be ine 
cluded in the eperaki ng. or eupery terry: ‘staff function. 
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"One other aspect of this service af eheiedes remains to be A 
considered, and some may regard this as the most important of 
all. It is not alone the leader who has important things’ to tell 
his subordinates, either directly or through organized staff ser—- 
vice. These subordinates may have. important things to tell the 
leader, things'that he should know in the’ exercise of his leadere 
ship. They have important things to tell each other also, and 
this mutuality of things ‘to be made known runs through all rela~ 
tions of boy ine subordinates, and eave es) in every link of 4 

the scalar chain, 


a similar service: moving from the touian upwards ‘It is well in’ 
“organization ‘that all should have the right. to ‘be heard, for it | 
is only through this right, an organized machinery for its ex» 

pression, and a stimulus to its exercise, that a truly informed 
leadership Saatiare ‘cepaceiveble or Ppreieieey ; ty 


ae hope ie oh now we have eid a ees for a ‘teaconeeen 
‘enngénsus on the nature of the staff function in relation to the job of 
‘the Extension Staff specialist. Edward Sait, in his book nn American © 
Parties and Elections, tells the story of. Grover Cleveland's first presi 
tial campaign. . It seems that” immediately: before Cleveland's train was 
.scheduied to pull put of a town where’ he had made a eanpaign speech, ae 
was standing on the. porter's box at the. entrance.to% His car chatting» 
with a group of friends cand supporters. . The: porter touched his arm |) 
gently and said: "Scuse me, suh, but de rules say you cain't stand on 
dis platfawn," Cleveland, who thought to make.a little political hay — 
with the remark, replied: "Why, George, : that's what I thought a plate 
form was for ~ stand on," To this the porter replied, without cracking 
a smiley "Nossuh, boss, a platform is to git in on, not to stand on," 
teins T think we pi put hee: nee of our consideration of ee 


Proceeding now to ae problem of the ae "of progranning activie 
ties to insure constructive participation by the specialists in thet 
staff capacities, I think the basic decision must come on the point of } 
the combination of Bignis ney Abeta te and inspection staff. 
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. The "Suggested Chart for Guidance of Extension Organization," 
developed by the 1946 Workshop committee on The Extension Staff and 
Organization indicates very definitely that the specialist staff is to 
exercise supervisory functions with respect to program content, train» 
ing, analysis, and relationships, over the district agricultural and 
home economics supervisors, and through them over the county agentse . 

Let me say emphatically that there is nothing inherently wrong in thise 
It violates in a certain sense the administrative dogma of the unity of 
command, but many of the more sophisticated students of public adminis 
tration believe that a workable distinction between technical and admin. 
istrative responsibility is possible which will overcome the practical 
difficulties encountered by a man who has two masters, My distinguished 
colleagues, Professors Macmahon and Millett, have even written a book 
demolishing the whole theory of unity of command in its pure and pristine 
form. So the argument here, if there is an argument, is over the tactical 
problem, not the problem of principle. 

This is neither the time nor place to explore the factors which in 
some circumstances justify and in others prohibit the establishment of 
duality of command in field operations, but I suggest that if difficulty 
has been encountered in keeping the specialists operating in staff, rather 
than line, status, one of the principal explanations may lie in the fact 
that their supervisory functions in relation tn the district supervisors, 
‘plus their natural and inevitable preoccupation with projects in the field 
. Of their specialty and their conviction of the primordial importance of 

the practical application of the theories and ideas they have develoned, 
provides an inviting steppingstone from the work of providing information 


and advice tn the work of taking over at least a part of the function of 
- commande 


Referring again to the work of the 1946 Committee on Extension 
Program and Process of Program Making, I think we may readily agree to 

the committee's propisal that the specinlist has an important role to play 
in the work of the State program committee. Whether; as the report suggests, 
Extension staff members — and I think this applies to the general staff, 
specialists, supervisors, and others — ought to be members of the COL 
mittce or ought to serve in a consultative relationship depends in large 
measure on established local ways of doing business. As a general rule, 
principles of sound mangement would dictate the restriction of actual 
voting membership in the committee to those who must eventually exercise 
substantinl direct political or administrative authority, and incur sub- 
stential nolitical and administrative responsibility, in the execution of 
the program, The director of the State extension service in any case. 
retains the ultimate veto power over the work of the State committee - ine 
deed, the committee is only advisory to him in most cases — but few direc- 
tors are anxious to make much use of the veto power in an operation which 
depends so heavily for its success on large-scale voluntary cooperation, 
This argues, on the whole, that the hired hands, except for the very top 
echelons of the command (and I would include here representation of the 
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“here, again, the question arises with respect to ultimate responsibility» 


‘specialist is not to be criticized if he conceives of the State extension 
_ program as really a basic program in agronomy or animal industry with a 
lot of probably unnecessary bric-a-brac tied on. His point of view, we 


the definition of the community boundaries and lncal units to be used in 
/program building. This is probably in its essence a problem of local 


_ visors and local agents themselves, with the pooling of their common ex 
perience in the various parts of the State, and might well be conducted 


serious vein, there is an acute problem of coordination of lncal admin- 


In some regions the problem is so serious that the experiment stations 


programming methods must be designed mainly in terms of the local human ~ 


- would undoubtedly develop in time a considerable expertise in methods; 
_the scope of special staff operations on procedures. design probably ‘sh 


(Bercial iat: staff haat a function of primary importance to f 
in the. second stage of the programming operation, when plans must be. : 
developed and schedules designed for the’ collection of the basic data 
and information upon which local and State programs must be built. But 


Are specialists’ to have the final say about the information to be collected; 
even in the ‘field‘of' their specialization?: I should like to point out 
that decisions on points such as this have more to do with the way the ~ 
district supervisors’ and local agents spend their time than many more 
momentous directives on major policy issued by the director himselfo The 


must remenber, is pretty much like that of our friends across Louisiana's 
western frontier, who urged everyone to a United States yiorere Bonds 
and Help Texas Win the War." 


The third phase of programming, the committee tells us, involves 


geopolitics, although considerations of land-types and land-use may figur 
in the establishment of certain area boundaries, It seems to me that this 
phase of the work can probably be best carried out by the district superm 


with a minimum of topside gerrymandering, amateur or expert. In a more 


istrative areas in practically all parts of the country, and in any pro 
gram involving so extensive a mobilization of social forces as’ does that — 
of the Cooperative Extension Service impetus and efficiency may undoubtes 
edly be gained by the serious attempt to develop common geographic units, 
or at least common geographic mucleii, for as many activities as possible, 


have already begun to study the possibilities of improved local geographi 

arrangements, I need not point out that this is a difficulty common to © 
ail levels of government, and that the Federal and State governments have 

made about as big a mess of the coordination of sub-Federal and sub-Stat 
administrative areas as decades upon decades of unplanned proliferation 
can possibly make, It may well be that there is a place for an extmsion 
staff specialist on just this problem of agricultural gen-pnlitics. 
Staff specialists likewise have a role, although I doubt if it can be pere 
mitted to become a dominant role, in the development of programming pro. 

cedures, Procedures must of necessity be applicable across-the-board, an 


and other ressurces with which the program deals, ‘While a general stail ia 
unit responsible for spearheading programming and planning operations 93 
be kept subordinated ta the determinations of the operating heads. Thi 


same observations apply with regard to the determination of scone and 
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aining activities underteken in behalf of the _ 
“involved in programming, as well as in the trains 
h respect to the latter group, I suggest that 
hould' be, taken to safeguard the integral DOSies 
tion of the local extension agent, home demonstration agent, and youth 
worker vis-a-vis the lay. leaders in the local community. The Cooperative 
Extension Service will rise or fall with the work of the county extension 
employees, They can be helped or they can de hindered by the district 
offices or by the home office, but the final measure of accomplishment of 
the Service rests in what they do as they live and move among the farm 
people in their counties, é 


* The establishment of subject-matter and special interest connittees 
in the counties in conneetion with programming is another decision which 
must turn on the experience and appraisals of the line, and one in which 
the special staff may render an important advisory service, If such 
special committees are extablished, the specialist staff comes into DIO 
gramming in a highly effective way in the formation of corresponding sub- 
ject matter committees, along with experiment station and other college 
staff, as well as others prepared to ontribute advisory and consultative 
services to the local extension agents in the furtherance of the work of 
the local special committees, It seems elementary to point out that the 
lines of communication, however, between the local and State special com. 
/_ Mittees should follow the channels of administrative authority, so.that 
the local personnel, the district personnel, and the State personnel in. 
the line of administrative command may at all times be fully conversant 
with and in eontrol of the developments in special committee activities, 


The advisory services of the specialist staff in assistance of 
the State director in determining the major objectives in the counties 
and in the State as a whole would, of course, ordinarily be channeled 
through specialist'staff work in behalf of the general State committee 
on program,’ The process.of State program formulation, however, frequently 
involves values additional to those of general program content — factors 
such as the institutional facilities of the Service in relation to the 
proposed program -- and at this stage of program development the State 
director is thrown. into a special direct contact with his staff — both 
general and specialist — from which, I am told, some of the major values 
of organization unity and morale are frequently derived, 


The seventh major phase of program development, according to the 
1946 Workshop Committee, is that of developing, integrating and coordi 
nating county and state plans and programs, and the outfitting of vlans 
“and programs with the mecessary facilities for execution, i.e., the devele 
opment of correlative administrative, supervisory and operational pro. 
grams. Three types of decisions are involved at this stage of programming, 
First, a political decision must be made in the nature of a preliminary 
selection of program objectives. ‘The extension director must establish 
at least a system of priorities on the basis of which the subsequent phases 
of the programming operation may be executed. This involves: (a) the 
_ elimination of certain projects or nroposed lines of action that are either 
outside the scope of the existing authorizations or which present problems 
in the securing of authorizations which the, Service is not prepared at the 
time to undertake: (b) the elimination of certain projects or proposed 
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“and administrative ethics common to the academic halls, would do to an 
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oa or ‘corhodi ty groups: Me) the eee icamede ‘mong. the program + 
posols thet remain, of a. framevork of evaluation and a set of ‘bas ing 30 nts 
permitting a logically consistent review of the nronnsals, in relation to 
tne centrel''theme of the State »rogram; (d) the allocation of priorities 
orclininary to techinerl and administrative annraisal of. nrojects, costing 
and final review. These are the major political decisions that must be 
made by the director, in consultation with his political advisers, and a 
they will turn on essentially political considerations, Seond, the pro 
posed programs must be reviewed from the standpoint of technical feasi~ — 
bility. I recall with profound wihappiness, for example, the time I was © 
caught in the middle, as State budget director, between the vaccinators 
and the exterminators in the Virginia Bang's disease program, because a 
technical question through administrative inadvertance got thrown up here 
it did not belong and should never have: been permitted to arrive - at the 
_ overall State policy level. The ensuing row, of which I was the unwitting 
- godfather, so shook my faith in expert omniseience and fortified my com 
viction of the congential baseriess of some sorts of natural scientists ys 
that I carry to this day an instinctive hostility to all animal husbandry. 
men, While all this had nothing to-do with the Extension Service in Vir~ 
ginia, it does illustrate the importance of. a careful and competent tech. — 
nical review of program proposals anda firm techincal recommendation. 
. Moreover, if an animal diseases man in the State Denartment of Agriculture 
would do to a budget director what was done to me, if shudder to think what 
an Extension Service specialist, with the curious sense of professional 


Extension director, Finally, after the snecialists have had the opportunit 
.. target the program ‘proposals with respect to those aspects, and those aspe 
only’ which turn upon considerations of technical feasivility, the general 
_ staff people have their innings, and. the program gets priced by. the ee 
and finance officers and analyzed in terms of manpower by the personnel — 
cofficers, The role of the snecialist in this seventh stage of progran 
—devélenment is, as I have suggested, one of great immortance; at the same | 
.tine:it is a very limited and specific function which he is called upon to 
perforn, and if the administrative environment is to be kept so organized 
that he will do a staff job from a staff viewpoint he must be held to the 
sa ees SS igtro meat staff function ita aes aes been nent ionede ae a 
The Cighth step in programming anvelued the formalizeeion of thes 
projects into a definite working body of approved objectives, This is 
again a tor policy determination which the difector must make. with such — 
advice ‘and assistance, and under such restrictions and limitations Asin 
inhére in his working relationship with the ‘president. of the cnllege and 
other administrative superiors if any. Neither the function nor the re~ 
popped HhLAty for the proper performance of the’ function are delegabiiey 


» single footers This ie no, place fora “respectable specialists 
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wi a ‘Beep manner nine, the 1946 fareunon Goarinwen. tells ao is the: 
yy eal tion of effective nethods and techniques to be used in earryi 
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‘i progran tion erlying s step will nec~ 
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ave Deen made by the general staff in its work on organ 

zational, b rsonnel and other requirements for program imple~ 


ntation, so the problens of methods and techniques are by no means wide 


bat this stage. While there is nothing sacred about the abracadabrn of 


the general staff in working un its data on program operating require— 
ments, if extensive revision of the work of the budget and personnel 
people is required at this late date, it is a sign either of inefficient 
general staff work or of poor relations between general staff and overat-~ 
ing officials, This ninth step is one to which almost the entire staff 
- Operating, specialist and general — nought to have a good deal to con. 
tribute. In the final analysis the director's determinations probably ° 
must weigh more heavily the views of the operating officials than any 
other group, since, if they are competent, they should be in a better 
position than anyone else to know what techniques and methods will best 
accomlish the objective in view of the materials with which the service 
must works, — 


Step number ten is the publicization of the program, This involves 
both the preparation of the program document, which is in itself a very 
important and specialized job, and the organization of meetings to nermnit 
a full explanation of the program to all members of the Extension staff 
~ central, district and county, to all members of the Experiment Station 
staff, and to the members of the college teaching staff. Here, again, 
is the sort of operation into which all staff members ought to be drawn. 
One very knowledgeable land-grant college official once told me that the 
program explanation part of the process was, in his judgnent, even more 
important to the Extension staff than to the peomle to whom the program 
is explained, He based this statement on two points: (1) vrogram ex 
planation, under fire and questioning, accomplishes a great deal in 
simplifying and sharpening the logic of the program argument — the lines 
of vhich tend to remain a tittle blurred for even most ataff members as 
long as they talk mainly to each other in the extremely generalized 
language which educational people habitually use on nrofessional associates: 
(2) staff members, including Extension staff, who may be lukewarm because 

’ the program does not contain exactly the right ingredients in the precise 
proportions which they prefer, gain conviction from explaining the program 
to’outsiders. To paraphrase the story about the unpopular political can~ 
didate, the program may be a dirty such-and-.such, but after all it is our 
sucheand-such, My impression is that few types of Extension activity , 
- could contribute more to the restoration of the dignity and equanimity of 

the specialist, which is bound to be ruffled in the program making process, 
than the opportunity to discourse learnedly and often about the large 
plans which his agency pronnses to put into operation. fe 


: The last three steps in the programming process nutlined by the. 
1946 YWorkshon committee are concerned with program execution rather than 
progron formulation, Tye Committee correctly emphasizes the importance 

of systematic program evaluation and appraisal, and the establishment. of 
pilot projects in selected counties for the testing of progran develonnent 
techniques, It calls attention to the importance of continuous inventory~ 
ing of program applicability and validity, and of program modifications 

to meet changing conditions, It urges the undertaking of systematic . 
efforts to interest other organizations and agencies, ‘All of these are 
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'- decision will doubtless turn on pragmatic considerations, But he ought 


-. in-the’world to get results.: But I'm not sure that we have yet learned 


~ -we do? Frankly, I have some very profound doubts in my own mind about 


of the ELON ee ecnnony, peace thet very Petes ‘agricultural 0 
tors, certain specialty producers, certain large processors, etc, Fe 
example, I was told several years ago that there are some organizations 
and a few people in Virginia with which: the Extension director can dea 
really effectively only through one or two of his apple specialists, 0 
one or two of -his tobacco experts, as the case may be, whether the sub- 
ject under consideration has anything to do with apples or tobacco-or not, 

As Bill Jump remarked about budgets, the government exists to serve Bes. 
great masses of the: people, and not -to develop'a model of precise and 
orderly administrative organization,;: desirable though the latter may dee 
The problem, stated ini'these terms, is a-pragmatic one, and the director’ 


to realize just what he is eventually headed for when he uses his spe= 
cialists rubette tg het ines ay reve nis ! 


~ 


The vedi: Shot of the. proctatiatts Anetra renchine an 
leading, may be treated with some. brevity. Teaching, of course, is of | 
the essence of the staff function, As I think back'on my own administra~ — 
tive experience, it seems to me that I actually snent most of my time 
‘teaching. Tre staff meeting at its best is always an caiiahatretiee eam 
seminar, .Even the individual face-to-face contacts of almost any admin- 
istrator/are chiefly significant for their educational. content and effect. 
We have/long since learned that issuing orders is one- of the’ poorest ways 


how'to do the sort: of teaching forte: nus t sibs ran a practice the. formal 
Sper e bar cen framework, sie f , : aries 
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Good ones taitete may be es, teachers, but. tney are not neces sentiae 
“so. I am not speaking at this time of the nedagogical gymnastics to which 
- we refer as the science of education, but of the fundamental spiritual an 
*.gacial outlook which, more'than' anything else, conditions the effective 
_ ness of the specialist in the sort of teaching he must do within the pro 
gram of the Extension Service. The fundamental conflict is, like most 
‘fundamental conflicts, a problem:of values. Which is more important, — 
“the subject matter. in which the specialist works, before which he turns 
his altar fires, and on which he builds his hopes for immortality, or | 
this tremendous work of narrowing the gap between what we know and what 


a good nunber of the platitudes which we have been repeating for the Le 
twenty-odd years. We have insisted that specialization and research Cle 
riched teaching, and that teaching lent depth and direction to research, 
‘I am certain, of course, that’ research and specialization do enrich tea 
ing. Indeed, it is the only way in which teaching can be saved from ut 
atrophy, But .do research and specinlization by. the:neonle’who are doin 
the teaching ontribute to or detract from the quality of their teaching 
Does tenching do very much more than lose monemtum for the man who is) 
really proficient and interested in research? I think a very good case 
might be made for the conscious and purnoseful development of a class f 
educational brokers ~ translators and nopularizers of research, teachers 
-» and:interpreters, tut not inheritors of the research tradition which 


, Ze) c nt—day su ‘academic work, TI suggest also 
f ii eye TS ane Seis TRE MAE ey PUB ha 7 
at me A if he er luat ¢ h of our time, which appare 
en Wi ; th ry and perhaps unique objective the training of 


more - ins t offer very little to the type of nerson needed 
# r the so-called "specialist" jobs in the Extension Service, Indeed, I 
am not certain that a gond deal of the graduate instruction currently 


offered, with its tremendous emphasis upon mere technical scholarship, ~ 


does not constitute more of a handicap than a help in doing a good job 
for the farm peovle of this country. The time is coming, and probably 
pretty soon, when brilliant young M.Ae's and PH.D-'s in various agries 

Cultural sciences including the social sciences will be a dime a dozen. 
But if this training and- education is to serve a significant social nurs 
pose, I believe tnat some very radical changes in our notions of both 
method:.and content in the graduate schools, especially the graduate schools 
of the land-grant colleges, must. be.brought about. Then, I believe, and 

only then will you get the sort of neople who can be trained on the job 
for eventual effectiveness as the specialist—brokers that not only the 
Extension Service but every adult. education organization and agency in 
America so urgently needs, 


58 I cone finally to the specialist function of leadershin, It scems 

_ to me that the most important factor in-the maintenance of the staff ree 
lationship in-supplying leadership in the several subject-matter fields 
is that of continuous topside reiteration of the principle that the spe 
_Cialist's leadership be exercised either through the line official, by 

_ advice and assistance to the operator, or in those cases where direct 

speciqlist intervention may de profitably and: safely permitted, by work 

_ under the auspices and control of the operating official, The maintenance 
of the integrity of the county agent's position vis-a-vis the local groups 
with which he works is a prime desideratum of extension administration, 
His effectiveness cannot de compromised by the sporadic intervention of 
brilliant specialist from headquarters who rush in and rush out performs 

ing major and minor miracles, The extension service does not need miracles} 


it needs intelligent steady plugzing aways The whole idea is built around 


the county agent, and all the ‘impedimenta at headquarters, including the 
Specialists, are justified only on the basis that they enable the agent 
to do a.better job.— not that they substitute something else for the job 
the agent is supposed to do... No amount of technical proficiency, ‘or i 
letter-perfectness in the latest research developments, can replace the 
inside-track which the local agent occupies by virtue of his day~by-~day , 
-montheby-month, and yeamby-year living with the peonle whom Extension 
serves, - The lowly county agricultural agent, the home demonstration - 
worker, and the youth worker are Extension's past, present and future,. 


You'd better take care of then, 


* 
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_ enterprises ninctou oy ee ccheaiecal ee Virginia, ‘devoted to th 
distribution at retail of alcoholic beverages, While my business call 
upon these agencies are not numerous, I must confess that since the 
University of Virginia derives no small amount of its appropriation from 
the State: general fund, and the Alcoholic ‘Beverage Control Board on its 
side, contributes no enald ‘part ‘of the revenue going into the general 73 
fund, I feel a certain amount: of patriotism and enlightened self—inte est 
in eeun tae the healing and rejuvenating liquids so efficiently and | 
profitably dispensed by our major state~trading organization. On this 
occasion my wife was having a dinner party,. and I had been definitely’ — 
instructed to bring home, among. other potable items, some after—coffee 
liquers, One of my favorites happens to be Orange Curacao, which history oe 
will perhaps judge as the major and only important ‘contribution of the 
people of the Dutch West Indies to modern civilization, Upon asking the 
genial bureaucrat, who is plaased to cater to my convivial - requirements 
from time to time, if he had a flagon of Orange Curacao, he turned to his 
colléague who was busy stacking botitles on the shelves and inquired, in 
_ the curious dargot that in my section of Virginia is fondly supposed. to ‘be 
_ the King's English, 'tGawge, we got: no Orange Xurso?" His fellow official 
_ examined a section of the shelves and replied, "Aintt none here, but Ertl 
see of any come in this mawnin," So. he went to the back of the store and aD 
called to-the porter checking the. new: shipment of wet-goods, "Sam,: sce if 
we got no Orange Kruso in this shipment,". A few mcments later an exas— 
- perated Negro stuck his head.in- the door and! in a voice: of deep disgust 
said, "Mr, Gawge, you knows’ puffickly well we don' sell: no: Orange Creosote 
in this here store," at this stage I scttled, in self defense, for a» — 
bottle of Creme de Menthe, which fortunately did not have ania the - 
Suet ce She Phonetic Letham aa, of Orenee Nad bia aici ss 
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ae This problem of cAmnGne or thone a vital witha: even the simgiesem 
administrative operation, In a large and far-flung organization it some— 
times becomes one of the most crucial factors in administration, ‘I shou a 
like’ to talk to you this morning about several aspects of: the Probl of 
communications, First, I should: like: to. consider communication as a. 
problem of words, ‘I may say that I have promised my wife. never .to. use 
.the..term tscmantics! again, which accounts for my regretful: eschewal of 
this latest bit of professorial gobbledygook, . Second, I think. we may 
profitably devote some. time to communications as .a problem of (flowa oo 
Third, we may look at, communication as a: problem of delegation, whkchy. tn 
the ine analysis, I am inclined to think may: be its most important — 

aspect. 


The environment of the Extension administrator, like that of th 
college professor, is a verbal one. In fact, as we grow older, talking 
_seens to become more and more the simplest and easiest form of Peeper 


a 


of. th e+ dit difficult to under~_ 


frankly, 


ation the nore exclusively 
and in a group of dean—directors, 
diréctors, associate directors, and assistant directors, this fact also 


contributes to ny feeling of general uneasiness and disquiet. 


Here in this Workshop, and in our daily lives, we are all responding 
to words and other stimuli which purport to involve meaning, Our compo 
tence in dealing with our verbal environment is a large part of our success 
in handling the executive job, Since we have renounced brute force and 


‘awkwardness as the basis of the command function, we must acquire skill in 


using words that will appeal to the sentiments of our subordinntes, We 
must constantly prastice the art: of persuasion, In dealing with those _ 
outside the organization we have a special problem of. clear and tactful. 
communication, Moresver, we must achieve finesse in interpreting and 
understanding what poopie are trying to say, since the administrative job 
deals predoninantly with the interaction. of human beings, and our data 
cones from what we hear as well as what we see and dos In short, words 
are about the most important single commodity in. which the adninistrator 
deals, They deserve thoughtful attention, 12 . rh 


Let us have a closer look at the sorts of jobs we attempt to make 
language do for uso First, words are used to refer to events and 
Occurrences external to the speaker and listener, or to the author and 
reader, In this way words are used in some instances here at this Work- 
Shop, among ‘vdople engaged “in a discussion of matters of which, they have 
first-hand and intuitive familiarity, as well as a common background of 


organized knowledge, ‘fhe words we use refer to events, and relationships 


among events, ‘external to us, to which we can check back in the event of 
nisunderstanding or disagreenent, § The learned philosophers advise us 
that this is the logico-experinental use of languages As one of the 
principal’ dispensers of logico-experimental wordage during the past five 
days, I am - prepared to admit that employing language in this context is 
extremely.hard work — for all of Lee ‘ 


On: the other hand, if you gentlemen wero a group of beautiful 
blondes, the job I. would.put my words to work on would be, I assure you, 
fundanentally different, In.a socéial conversation, the philosophers tell 
us, words are used for enotive.purposes, and what is primarily happening 
is an interaction of sentinents rather, than anything very logical, ,One 
person is using words to express certain sentiments, to which the other 
responds ‘with similar, or opposing, -sentimentss or one person attempts to 


“influence the other by using Symbols that will have a desired reaction on 
the sentiments of the latter, Politicians do this too, and once ina 
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while a really anbidextrous fellow is able to combine both logico~experi- 
nental and emotive language, I recall sone twenty years ago when I was 
boning up for my doctoral language examinations, I cane across a book by 
Fontenelle, a seventeenth century French astronomer, called Entretiens 
sur la pluralite des Mondes. Like most books this work yee a product 
not only of the author's peculiar genius but of the age jn which he 
lived, and if I understand what I read about seventeenth century French 
history, the educated classes had two principal characteristics, The 
first, and I am inclined to think the more inportant, was a profound pre- 
occupation with the art of love, and the second was a very catholic 
curiosity about scientific discoveries and developments, iow Fontenelle 
wanted to write a book explaining the main facts of astronciuy to his. | 
contemporaries, and he wanted his book to be read, With rare perspicacity 
and a completely accurate instinct for the interests of his countrymen, he 
inagines himself on a beautiful, clear and moderately warm evening in the 
garden. of a fine old chateau, in the company of an indescribably lovely 
and not altogether unsusceptible lady, In such surroundings his thoughts 
not unnaturally turn to "gallantry" in its, shall we say, more exhuberant 
manifestations, but the lady, with infinite grace, switches hin ay ers to. 
natural sciences "Not now," she says, "but tell me about the moon." So 
he tells her about the moon, and with equal tact comes back to the princi- 
pal objective, and he is again detoured with inquiries about the earth, 
and then about the sun, Now this goes on for fully two hundred and fifty 
pages and at least thirty-nine constellations, with victory con.3tantly 
coming nearer and nearer, The reader, meanwhile, is following treath- 
lessly not knowing around the corner of which of the Pleiades Fo:1tenelle 
eventually will accomplish his base design, As things turn out, he never — 
does, but in the process of waiting around to see what happens on? learns, 
inter alia, an awful lot about the Copernican astronony, 


There is a third function of langunge, which is exemplified best. 
in the New Yorker stories, and now the movie, called "The Private Life 
of Walter Mitty," If you have not seen it, I will not spceil your exrJjoy- 
ment with a verbal preview, In this sense, we use language not for 
connunication, but to satisfy our conscious and sub~conscious desires’ ioe 
revery, day—dreaning and air—castle-building, which occupy a a good par $ 
of the waking time of even over-worked Extension adninistrators,. I 
nention this third use of language because in some of the official 
communications I receive fron time to time, it is evident that occasionally 
adninistrators get their day—dreaning and their logico~experimental use 
of language rather badly mixed up, It happens to others, too, I was 
grading finnl examination papers in ono of ny graduate courses at 
Columbia on the plane coming down, and at the end of a paper subnitted 
by one of the smartest young men in the class I found the pledge written 
as follows; "On my honor I have neither given nor received aid on this 
exanination nor have I seen others do sog Love and kisses, my ioeuhine 
Kitty." And ny nane ain't Kitty. 


This fact that alias has waated functions, ad that sehen in. 
unusual circumstances the several functions are not distinguished, least 
of all in the mind of the person using the language, creates grave pro 
blens of communication, It means that many of the statements we make and 
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the letters we write have little neaning apart from our immediate personal 
situation, and the same thing is true of the statements we hear and the 
letters we receives Our problem would be greatly simplified; and the’ 
whole matter of communication enormously expedited if we labelled clearly 
what we are doing when we use language, If we were forced to preface our 
renarks or note at the top of our letters, "Now I an talking about events 
and relations among events in our common experience, ." "Now I am express— 
ing my sentiments and attempting to influence your reactions to then,” 
"Now I am building air castles," "Now I am trying to make ny sentinents 
and prejudices sound like a logical argument," "Now you may think I an 
talking about that d----d agrononist in the next office but really I an 
talking about- the row I had with ny bridge partner last night," there 
would be a lot less nisunderstanding and difficulty, although the world 
would probably rot be a happier place in which to lives 


4ll this is designed to illustrate the fact that the interpre- 
tation of the language we use to other people, and that other people use 
to us, is a fairly complicated task, It does no good to pretend that the 
job is simple, Sone professional groups--especially good trial lawyers 
and expert medical diagnosticians--develop an extraordinarily high degree 
of skill in the interpretive process, although few of then are sufficiently 
articulate outside their own narrow specialties to transmit what thoy have 
learned, Some people never learn even the rudiments, and among these, I 
regret to observe, are an unduly large nunber of ny academic bretheren, 
Scientists and engineers also display a reharkable obtuseness in this 
regard, Administrators generally leern at least the 4.B.C,!'s, or stop 
being administrators, 


When an administrator is confronted with a complex situation in- 
volving hunan interactions, his first object, since what people say 
constitutes a very large part of the data upon which he must rely in 
making hisdecision, is to elicit free expression, either in the forn of 
& conversation or a letter, What he is seeking is a frank and uninhibited . 
expression of sentiments and opinions, Because of this he clears the . 
avenues of approach, If he is talking face to face, he listens, He does 
not interrupts He does not give advice, He -does not ask leading questions, 
He does not expréss or even pernit hinself to make noral judgnents about 
what is’ being saidy . He does not get involved in arguments, If he is 
dealing -with a written docunent he respects confidences, . He does not make 
even tentative judgments based on pennanship, neatness of typing or 
quality of stationary, His ‘nain object is to see that ‘the sentinents of 
the speaker or writer do nat react upon his own sentinentsy 


This does not mean that his mind is a blank. What he is looking 
for in) the conversation or the letter is a basing point upon which he 
may begin to organize his orientation to the person who is trying to 
communicaté with him, ‘Let us suppose that.a prominent county farm leader 
comes or writes into the Extension Director's office and complains that 
the local 4-H Club Agent is:a dwsuwd communist, The sophisticated ad- 
ministrator doesnot rush to: the dictionary to look up the word ticommunist,!! 
He does not get warm under the collar and.try to argue the speaker or 
writer out of his‘assertion, He does not assume that there. is’ some 
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definite element in the character of the local 4-H Club Agent to which 
the word "communist" applies, Heidoes‘not presume for a moment,that 
truth or falsity has even the slightest connection with the assertion, 
He knows that his communicant is expressing sentiments and feelings, 
and that these feelings are not words, although words are being’ used 

to express them. What mist be ascertained is what the comminicant. is 
bringing to the situation in terms of hopes, fears and expectaticns, - 
and ‘what social demands the situation is imposing upon him, The ad— 
ninistrator wants to know something about the background of his commun- °” 
icant , which has conditioned him to certain hopes, fears and’ éxpecta- 
tions, so that he can gee what sentiments of the communicant are being: 
violated, disregarded or misunderstood by the local 4—-H Club Agent, 
Moreover, the administrator is interested in knowing about the social - 
demands of the situation, since he realizes that his communicant is not: 
an isolated individual, His .communicant is re member of the county 
agricultural ‘community, He is-a member of a smaller group of, let us 
say, specialty producers of apples or tobacco or rice, He is an officer 
of the special commodity producers! association, His fellow farners 
respect him as an expert farmer in his specialty, and -go to hin for 
advice andassistance, The odds are about 10 percent thant somewhere . * 
and somehow the 4—H Club Agent has aroused fenrs by broad statements 
regarding social. policy and about 90 percent that he hns sometine failed 
to accord due deference to the conmrmunicant's status in the community, 
and has disturbed hin in his established and comfortable social on- 
vironnent, Clearly, the adninistrator: nust get past the words to tho 
basic maladjustment before he is in a position to take action which. 
will restore the disrupted social and administrative équilibriun, 


Or 


~ 


The administrator not only listens to words but, as I have’ 


suggested earlier, he uses them in considerable, quantity. Other people, - 


both inside the Extension Service and out, are put in the position of» 
understanding or misunderstanding: what Reed is trying to say. Moreover,’ 

a good deal of what he has to communicate involves the feelings and 
sentinents of peoples He is not always attempting to convey mere facts 
or’ purely logical propositions, I have never quite understood why 
‘administrators generally, and educational administrators in particular, 
seem to think it somehow indecent’to communicate cither with employees 

or public except on the’ basis of dull facts in their dullest possible 
presentation, I am not talking about the super—smart tricks’ which the 
advertising and propaganda boys have developed, but just the simple 
process of talking or writing for and in terms of. the whole man, rather. ~ 
than the statistical repository or encyclopedic filing case which are 
appnrrently the terms in which administrators think of the recipients 

both of their official communiques and their ordinary correspondence, 
Administrators, if they are’ to make their meaning effective, must use! -: 
words that.not only present facts but also convey sentinents, and they -. 
night as well recognize the necessity and make sure that the scpiechiheh al 
are honestly and. understandably communicated, Moreover, the persons ae 
groups to.which the words are addressed also have sentiments, and these — 
sentinents are conditioned by their relationship to the Extension Service, 
by their age, their sex, and their personal situation or special interests 
A communication, for example, that would have a great déal of meaning for. 
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change, and is worthy of careful study and consideration, 


zation? 


Cpee tO: ROG suggest that’ the extension administrator has anything to 
gain by naking himself over in the -nold of a-political Fourth. of July 


orator, or that he go around drooling, in the words of the immortal Bard, °' 


"sickly sentiment sullicd ofcr with the pale cast of thought," what is 
‘called for.is.a_ good deal simpler, It involves, first. of all, a recog- 
nition of: the fact that men aré motivated by their feelings as well as 
their logic. . Second, the variable factors in the. personal. and organi- 
zotional situations of the people and groups with whom, he must regularly’ » 
communicate.ought to be identifica and held firmly.in mind, Third, ~ | 
careful attention should be given to the words and phrases best adapted 
to the approach of these various people and groups, Fourth, he must 
understand that. the invocation of enotive language aswell as facts and’ | 
Statenents that .can be dealt with in terms that are primarily logical ; 
are cormplenentary forces making, when ethically used, for clarity and 
honesty of statement as well as for the production of the cooperative 
reaction which.he desires, i 
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.£, -We cone. now to communication as a. problen of flow, ..In. order to 
achieve a secure and adaptable alignnent with the people at the district 
andythe county level, headquarters is under -the constant and recurring 
necessity of.explaining itself as fully as itis ables Effective down— 
ward communication is a factor of'najor tnportance in organizational 
unity and cohesion, It is nlso, I may observe, the hardest to organize 
and administer effectively, I nave ‘already pointed out, some of the 
difficulties which inheré ‘in communicationias a basic matter of language. 
But top managemént has other difficulties and obstacles in making itself 
intelligible; fragmentary, overgencralized nnd cryptic communication of 


policies and-objectives by the dircetér is not .always' due to carelessness - 


or inept handling of the language prdblem,. The policy or objective nay 
be quite explicit in the minds of headquarters, and the managenent nay be. 
perfectly.capable of clear and adequate communication, but still be ren | - 
luctant to: take, the entire organization into its confidence, Matters to 
be contunicated are not infrequently extrenely delicate, Sometimes their . 
full*and complete communication nay’ involve’ unripe adnissions of internal | 
failure or: even premature notice of intentions of external ageression, 
Sometimes the whole thing nust be handled by the restricted "fanily 
conference! technique, after the children are safely in ded, - 
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| ' Agencies as large in personnel ‘and as -far~flung.in operations as 
the State extension organizations"are especially vulnerable in matters 
such as this, The mere size of the organization makes leakage almost 


certain, and even if the confidential communication need go no further 


than the district supervisérs, the. nunber of people, including s ecretaries 
and clerks, privy to the natter. makes discreet treatnent problematical, ~ 
How far can the director assume universal loyalty within the organi- ” 
To what extent can he take for granted sympathetic and con- 
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stridtive conalddratian da nie” erat tele to disco ore 
to complex and delicate matters, especia: ly: “mu aoe 
conducted in highly general terms? This, I believe, is one of the rien 
. reasons that downward communication is sometimes reluctant and. xininforma— 
tive, withholding more than it conveys and perhaps in the long run con=— 
fusing more than it clarifies, It throws into bold relief the importance 
of a high grade of organizational morale and identification of personal 
and organizational objectives, which would permit the director to speak 
in complete confidence, to encourage healthy and constructive argument 
and differences of opinion at every stage of policy formulation, and to 
rest assured that all this is politically and administratively feasible 
within the four walls of the institutional common allegiances We have 
heard a lot in recent years about the dangers of bureaucracy = of the 
self-protective solidarities which develop in the public service. In my 
judgment, the major danger is not the development of the bureaucratic 
sense So mch as the failure to lift the employee from excessive pre— 
occupation with his personal problems and ambition, or lack of ambition, 
_to.an, identification of his personal interests with the larger ergani- 
zational effort, Only when this is achieved does really efficient oper- 
ation become possible, One of its important byproducts is. that it opens 
the gates for vastly more effective communication and understanding within 
the organization. ai 


One of the curious consequences. of weak and timid topside manage- 
ment is that:it produces both too little and too much downward communi-~ 
cation, Sometimes the quantity and quality of communication is completely 
negligible because the administrator is afraid to commit himself on any— 
thing and either unable to stimulate devotion and enthusiasm from the sub= 
ordinate echelons or indifferent to the importance of organizational vital- 
ity, On the other hand, a weak and timid administrator will frequently 
issue a policy Bieeetite or an administrative order and then proceed to 
issue an‘interminable series of policy clarifications, amendments and 
additigns, instructions, interpretive memoranda, etCe, etce, after each 
person talks to him about his policy or his administrative programs, The 
real economies of downward communication, the transmission of everything 
_hecessary and useful to the line, but no more, are usually realized only 
by a strong and CRS at Easnieeenp eo tet ted 4 


: Gein ceva aeiaats Sates eri e that county agents aufler eee 
from an excessive volume of downward communication, In part, this is a 
reflection of the general tendency in government which has: apparently 
accompanied the expansion and proliferation of executive agencies, The 
contributions of the typewriter, ditto and nineograph processes have not 
been inconsiderable, Of course, a part of what is sént to the county 
agent is not.meant to be read, it is to be scanned and filed agninst the 
day when. he has a problem involving the subject natter of the conimuni~ 
cations - But with regard: to the remainder, there seems to be a very 
uneven coverage of necessary and. significant: information, There. are” 
apparently no priorities,: or if: they: exist. they are sO ill-defined that 
no. renl screening is accomplished, so that a sort of Gresham's law of 
3 COmRAE Lee ton cones” tp ee ‘the ae and Rett es kills Ge 
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significant and essential, and the whole purpose is defeated, If the 
agent tries conscientiously to scan the Scannable and read the signif~ 
icant, he never gets around to any consecutive thinking about his’ own 
job--indeed, I doubt whether he sometimes even gets around to doing his 
own job. More likely, of course, he reads only when he can find the time 
for it, and he never finds it, John J, Corson, who has probably studied 
more closely the problem of downward communication than anyone else, and 
who, as director of the Bureau of Survivors and Old Age Benefits in the 
Social Security Board did a better and nore imaginative job of communi- 
cation than [ have seen elsewhere, tells us that top-level issuances 
usually enter into the thinking of the operating echelons very slowly and 
in a very uneven pattern, One of the principal reasons for this, I 
believe, is the volume of and lack of selectivity in the stuff that comes 
down, 


The real tragedy of all this is that the preparation of the top- 
level issuances is a very solemn and self-conscious business, involving 
an enormous expenditure of time, money ond worry, Moreover a good many 
top-level executives feel, after getting out an official communication 
to the operators, like the village blacksmith, that "something accomplished, 
something done, has earned a night's repose." It is no unimpressive Cx 
perience'to follow the process* by which a communique from on high is 
processed, manufactured, finished, packaged and distributed, High-prieced 
adninistrative assistants retire ceremoniously behind closed doors witha 
battery of secretaries, sweat copiously over the raw Materials, and come 
out at midnight with a tprelininary tentative draft for confidential con~ 
sideration" in eleven copies, For the next few days general start. 
specialist staff, and top operating officials pore over the.drafts, make 
copious marginal notes and queries,.and even write explanatory supple.-- 
mentary memoranda, The draft then goes to conference, and busy and 
important officials spend:hours and hours quarreling over grammar, 
punctuation and content, Finally the draft comes to the director's desk 
with a Super~A~double—plus ‘priority and he is twenty ninutes late to an 
appointnent with the president of the college while he reads the fourteen 
Single~spaced pages and the five attached exhibits and signs it, The 
Stencils go in ond the typewriters begin to clatter, and at 9:30 psn, 
the edition is put to bed, to turn up thirty-six hours later on the desk 
of a county agent who hasnft got time even to tear open the envelope, 

His girl puts it in the files and makes a mental note to tell him the 
general subject, but forgets all about it, If public officinls exer-— 
cised no more control over their procreative impulses than they do over 
their official epistolatory urges’, this country would have a population 
density at least equal to that of Senor Perez~Garcials Puerto Ricoe 


There is:a great opportunity’ in nost extension services for an. 
inaginative cornnunication!s expert to devise methods for cutting down 
on the volume of this largely wasted effort, Next in virtue to deve 
ciding that the proposed communique is not really essential, however, iz 
‘the drafting of necessary communications in understandable languages A 
great deal of the State extension service naterial I have read, especially 
the outgivings of the subject-matter specialist staff, reninds ne nore. 
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than anythine Wee of ithe. place: be toe Ahira ‘vo slune of. in 
where Gulliver, on his visit-to the island of Laputa, -s being ensured’, elas 
for a new suit of clothes, and the tailor is taking his measurements by 
trigononetrical survey, There is such a thing as scientific excess, The 
Federal Department in sone sectors is making remarkable progress in-this 
natter, which the Cooperative Extension Service might find it profitable 

to enulates, One of the most productive devices so far discovered is the 
establishment of central issuance~control, While it involves adding a new 
general staff function, it pays its way if not financially at least in the. 
staff time it. saves in killing off proposals for unnecessary issuances and ‘- 
increasing: the availability and usefulness of the communications issued by - 
Drunen cloSaeen canter and identification by series and subject matters 


The flow we communication is Zontunately st one-way, As Fritz 
Marx and Henry Reining put it, "Effective communication enunciates thought, 
and institutional thought Pawan increasingly on two-way avenues." Down= 
ward communication.breaks through to the thoughts of the people at the 
operating level most.effectively when the substance relates. to their own 
thinking and:they find their own ideas and beliefs reflected in it, Policy 
communication gnins in force and efficiency in proportion as the oporating 
echelons are enabled to participate in policy fornulation; To ‘a-consider- 
able degree the operating personnel, particularly the district people, 
always participate in the formulation of policye The.supervisor.to a 
certain degree and the county agent to an even greater degree really’make’.’ — 
an enornous lot of policy in the process of translating general policy and : 
strategy as outlined at the superior levels into tactics and operations in 
the field, In their reporting work, the agents and, in turn, the super- 
visors, point out deficiencies in the administrative approach, lack of 
realism in current policies and strategy, and developments at the field 
level which necessitate topside attention and require preparation of new 
or améndment of old instructions, and in so doing exercise a profound 
influence on the formulation of major policy, Even so, .these techniques 
of assuring a two-way flow are sporadic and accidentale . What is. needed 
is purposeful and organized effort for continuous participation of the 
operating people in the development and refinement of organization policy. 


Fornal staff-meetings, useful though they may be for many purposes, . 
have not played a particularly effective role in this type of participations 
The real benefits of continuous policy cooperation fromthe operating levels 
can apparently be best achieved by ‘the habit of consultation, up-and--down 
and across-the-board, which only the.director can drill into. the conscious— | 
ness of the people throughout the. organizations What must be developed » se 
anong the staff at all levels. is the. very-nearly instinctive impulse ta 
consult, without regard to place in the heirarchy, the people in the 
peat vation who have something to contribute fron.their :experience or 
their interests to the solution of a particular. problen. of policys. The . eee ae 
supervisory echelons, moreover, have a special responsibility. systematically 
to exchange experiences among themselves, and to create opportunities for. 
the consultation of county personnel anong ‘each other, with the supervisors, 
and with the general.and specialist staff fron headquarters, with awaper’ 
to policy problems in which they have experience and expertises. 
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with particular problens and sometimes with respect to fairly 


specialized mspocts of these problems, The people who have contributions 


to make to their solution will rarely be identical from one problem to the 
other, and there is no use wasting the time of overeworkéd personnel in 


‘listening to talk in which they are not interested and to which they cannot 


contribute, Second, the formal conference, especially the formal inter-- 


level conference, is itself one of the major present»day hazards to effective 


communication, Next to coordinators, no other institution has declined more 
in either popular or official affoction and esteem, The anount of time 


wasted in many agencies in footless gabfests among a group of people that 
‘should never have been assembled in the first place, that has no tangible 
‘problem with which to deal, and in any case presents a body of background 
-and experience so heterodox and unrelated that it could not posgibly deal 


with any matter offering the slightest complication, is one of the scandals 


of nanagenent, public and private, in our generation, What is wanted here 


is a habit of adninistrative thinking, and a pattern of administrative 
behavior, that functions intuitively as far as possible on a faee-to~face 
basise The institutionalization of channels and procedures is the last 
thing that will contribute to this objective, 


It ‘seems hardly necessary to point out that this two-way flow of 
communication and participation in policy matters can be brought about 
only if it is sincerely desired and intelligentiy elicited by top manage~ 


“ment, A weak or snali-ninded administrator, who is over~sensitive to 


criticism from within, will never instill such habits of consultation and 


cooperation, no matter how much he may officially extoll the virtues of 


cooperative thinking, Original ideas and helpful suggestions will not be 
forthconing if the operating people know they will probably fall on fallow 
grounds An awful lot of administrators still harbor the outworn idea that 
their authority is compromised by extensive internal participation in 


policy thinking and formulation, It is high time they got wise to them~ 


‘selves, 


we cone at long last to connunication as a problem of delegation. 
I refer here to the delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
district supervisors and, in turn, to the people in the counties, In 
the hain, however, I am talking about the district supervisors, because 
the director has large discretion in the authority which he gives to or 
withholds from this Level of the operating process, while if the county 
people are to operate at all the delegation of authority to then is to a 
considerable degree dictated by considerations externai to the director's 


~own wtlition, + wee 


The finnie of line operations is always the. report to headquarters 


that the job has been done » the nission accomplished, The line operator 


is the chosen instrument for accomplishing the objective, and’ this implies 
that he is to be given the tools to do the job, An important part of his 
toot kit is adequate authority to settle the details, and this involves 
considerable leeway of action, No elaborate and finespun communication 


‘from headquarters can ever, substitute for his own: foresight, experience, 


iol Neh is 


eee and wild ‘deal with then in. terns. of ee iy directives and 


this the directors are not altogether to blame, When trivial slips of 
distant and obscure subordinat es can produce as much fuss and fovore in 
‘State, legislatures, and in turn in. college boards of trustees, and can 
who respects his dignity and his slowly hardening arteries can be criti 

protecting the service fron spoils~ninded politicians has by no means con~ 
‘pletely disappeared, and directors rightly feel that they are in a ‘stronge 

be tnof the court-house MID os oe eee. Day oa 
has been’ ate: it. is peerage: sea ane by. Kocueeene ths a bateneee ey 


Aarze: categories of. PPO tae ant eee 40. Ree aa en for eis. approve 


" prointses the integrity and responsibility of the line official. 


‘would flash early danger signals both to the director and the. operating © 


informed central decisions to at..least informed, even if: cote one a 
achat locai Poane anes OS or Gas ohana ny, 


“organi zing their shops than in organizing themselves,. They tend to be © 


of the poet, 'the petty done, the undone vast,’ Now there is little 


-fortwhat is important and for what must be done inntediatelye The lack o 


selves with such complete: abandon into the mere busymaking activities of 
_routine operations,.. and why they never have time for the pause that re- 


instructions, They, in turn, will bear the Response anes for) settling 
the details | and executing the programe? Ma ht FS 


This, » mind you, is what he a irector should. Says Actually, dele 
gation of authority hes been timid, grudging > and d fragmentary, and for 


disconmode college presidents as much as they frequently do, no: director 


cized for hugging control close to his bosoms Moreover, the need for 


position to resist these incursions than are the line officials who have | 
to live in close. contact and Fee eee ee pees ye boys - 


ah 


Most. (ape ‘these imitations: are not Retond ly necessary: to the main-— 
tenance of the director's control, and a: proper reporting procedure which 


official is much to be preferred to a cumbersome substitution of un+ 


‘ 
+ 


fhe of the reasons why ane: nuthiorl ey: oxtended. oe line officials, F 
particularly district. officials, has. not greatly 4ticreased with time is 
the difficulty which the district. people have had in organizing their own 
jobs, Like some directors; many of them have becn.more interested in 


characterized by a terrific preoccupation with small details—-in the words 


connected ‘with administration that it is safe to classify permanently as” a 
incons equenotet. and: trivial, but the ‘operating official needs an ‘inst tinct 


this explains to a large ‘degree why supervisors and agents throw then 


freshes their administrative outLook~—the period of contemplation and 
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are doing, why they are doing it, and what 
e's a} lon need to be made known topside, 
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___ 1a yesterdays tale, and earlior in todayts paper, Y. referred to 


the importance of the upward flow of reports and recommendations in the 


» formulation of policy and in overall management, No matter how. expert 


the planning and programming operations of the Extension Service, it: 
avails nothing unless it holds up under the stress of operations Without 


candid and realistic line reporting, top management operates in the dark,- 


' Line reporting literally keeps the director close to the soil, But re~ 


5 


porting upward, like communicating downward, can set out of control, In 
Some agencies everybody seems to need to know everything, and the pro= 


_- liferation of forns and reports destroys for all practical purposes the 


entire communications and intelligence function, Forns and procedures 

are introduced, their execution creates vested interests especially ° 

at the clericai and subordinate level, and they are continued indefinitely 
long after they have lost whatever Significance they might once have had 
in the management of the organization, I am reminded of what was told, 

me for a true story of the dinner honoring the faithful employee of a 
company nanufacturing marine engines who wns retiring after forty years 
in the mill division, All the company brass turned out for the occasion, 


~Speeches were hade, toasts were drunk, ond the inevitable engraved watch 
“finally presented, After ali the honorifics had been concluded the chief 


of engineering désign, making talk with the retiring employee, asked hin 
just what his Job was in ths Mille ‘Why I bore the hole for the pinion 
at the right~rear corner of the engine base," he replied, "My Godj¥ 
Said the engineer, "we red3sioned the engine base and elininated the 
need for that hole in 1920.8 Well, i Said the employee, clutching his 


new watch tightly, "nobody sver told ne to stop, '! 


Planning, mogrvaumning and scheduling nust, of course, be buttressed 
and reinforiusd by reporting, But if the reports are to .serve any sig-~ 
nificant manageria: perpose the raw materials thrown up by reporting must 
be processed and converted into Planning and control. inicruation ~ by 
consolidating, di gesting.. anaiyzing, abstracting, and Ai ghlighting of 
significant trends ana conditions, Horeover, the reporting plan must be 
constructed with informational priorities receiving dominant consideration, 
and even after the pian is put in operation the reports mast be subjected 
to periodic revaluation to ascertain whether the needs they were designed 
to meet still exist, whether the reports meet the needs which now exist, 
and how the reports are actually being used, The district official has 
a large responsibility in naking the reporting system a vital and 


effective part of the total managerial process at operating, supervisory 


and top~nanagenent levels, and he should be given tools and authority to 
do the job, 


A casual glence at the probiem of communications nanagenent at 
the district level ought to indicate something of the complexity of the 
Supervisor?s responsibility, and top managenent?s job in helping him to 
meet it, How is the Supervisor to be kept informed of the flow of 


technical advice to the people in the counties? How can the people in 


the counties be given an adequate understanding and appreciation of the 
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halt Donald Stoné has put its WEolicy, reper (ene nuooeaurees ; 
be developed and constantly revalued interns of operating and adninis- 
trative experience, and, with few. exceptions, this experience is taking - 
place i in the field," The production of the processes of reporting and 

: consultation by which Imowledge of the results of this operating and iia 

ai | adninistrative experience is nade known to top management, and policy 

revaluntions by top, middie and local nanagenent expedited and cleared, 

is one aspect of the inportant function of ieelgereabi (ty of wea 


ae the functions of ‘the . ere, ieee 

How much rénlly useful information do you ae gous tanta awe 
about your organization? With good communications, would it not be 
possible for youto shift the center of gravity for both ‘policy form — 
ulation and create a ca staat tt Closer to the eibebiken es! level? 


‘ime actually be a able both vO Imow more about and. do nore with ine State | 
a Extension’ Service? cn 
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at é ust Karl Knaus, C, C. Hearne end Dan Braum made  - 
rip from Was down to my shcp at the University of Virginia to 
an the subject matter of this series of essays, I must confess that. 
hen we finally decided upon a lecture to be entitled lThe Public —'A 

rt of the Organization" I was appalled with the idea of what someone 

ss honorable, or perhaps I mean just less presaic, than myself micht 
ve done with the topic. It literally cries for fervid oratory and the 
( glittering generality. With practically no 

I could get soldiers marching off to war, 
the Constitution, the great American way of life, 
God knows what else under the big tent the title 
Now I have no constitutional allergy’ to either fervid ore tory 
or glittering generalities, but since I have avoided these pleasant : 
itfalls for the six talks so far, it seems definitely anticlimatic to 
fall from Grace here in the home stretch. In this seventh talk I will, 
therefore, trv to keep it reasonably clean, mcderately mundane, and 
passably realistic, I want to talk to you abcut three aspects of the 
public as a part of the organization: (19 the public as the consumer of 
extension services; (2) public participation in the administrative 


process; and (3) the adninistrator!s responsibility for the public interest 


@ 


I have pointed out before, and will reiterate here, that the 
asic conception of the Extension Service involves activities thet. run 
far beyond mere compliance wi 


23 th statutory mendates and prescriptions; 
that the Extension Service is expected to anticipate and plen for the, ” 
needs ‘of the farm people of the United States; and that to. the end of 
facilitating this function of anticipating and adapting the educational 

1d developmental purposes of the service, large powers with respect to. 
SOlicy and progremming are left with the States and the local communities, 
lis responsibility predicates a deep interest on the pert of the Extension 
Service in identifying end anticipating 


trends in public sentiment, and 
underlines the speciel necessity of keeping intimately in contact with 


‘the movement of »nublic opinion. In part, this close contact with public 
entiment is accomplished by the enelysis 
nd intelligence which normally flow throu 

as a result of field reports, 
Agriculture has gone far’ beyond : 

scientific public opinion polls with its own investigators and analysis. 
peakers at this Workshop have repeatedly referred to tichnigues of 

ng the opinion poll, indicating that 

ding operations of extension management 

The Congress itself, by investigating 

stitute of Public Opinion has extendcd 
gnition to this importent new technigue of shan 

Many public agencies, in fact, cperating within 


ages 


its incorporation into the stan 


: llup to keep 
reast of public opinion regarding their programs and ectivitics. A number 


tod very oxtensive scicntific surveys of 

iblic reactions to local probloms and policies, whilc universitics and 

search institutes ovor the country are devoting incroasced attcrtion te. 
techniques end scicntific bascs of opinion sampling. The caroful 
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has ohne been a nlite Ghoipetios of Congressional and’ legislative Kis 
secretarics, as well’ as) the information and intclligence services of the 
exccutive departments of Federal, State and local governments. In its | 
own way, public administration is close on the heels of busincss with its 
special sort of marketing survoys, tho net results of which have been 
enormously to increasc administrative sensitivity to the ebb and flow of 
opinion emong its customers. In fact, preparations for the coming buyers! 
market scem protty feverish in public and private circles alike, . 


All the edministrative policies of some agencies, end many of the ~ 
administrative policies of all agencies, howewr, touch only certain parts” 
of the total citizonry. The ectivities of the Office cf Indian Affairs, 
for cxamplo, have a fairly localizod incidence and a correspondingly 
restricted populer interest.,.The citrus fruit growers of Santa Clara 
County, California, probably do not have much interest in or very intelli- 
gent opinions about work of the Tepartmoent cf Agriculture or the extension 
service in the Northern Great Flains wheat belt. Administrative agoncics, i 
thercfore, tend to be more interested in the opinion of the special group 
or groups that. are particularly affected by their operations. Tho formal Ce 
edvisory committee is one of the devices which has been used in many Coe 
phases of public activity end by many egoncics of Federal, State and me 
local government for meny years to kecp in touch with this specialized q 
type of opinion, I may romark parenthctically that several: directors have 
raised this question of the functions, limitations, uses and dangers of 
such formel advisory committees from one engle or snother in the course 
of "corridor conversations" during the pest week. I suggest that if time Com 
permits the Committee on Orgenization Policies end Extension Service se: 
Administration give this problem at least e ouick going over to detormine 
whether the experience of the Workshop members with regard to formal 
general advisory committees is sufficiontly matured to permit treetment 
of the matter in the committee ircport. Neate 


Frobably the lergest body of recent experience with respect. to the 
use: of these advisory committees is that of the War Production Board, <> em 
which devcloped a very extensive committco system and promulgated a feirly : 
dotailed manuel of principles and techniques to guide their operations. 
Iam not sure that this exportence /is especially valuable for State 
extension edministretors, end in any case nothing perticularly now was 
brought forward by the WPB. . The essence of the advisory committee system 
is that of establishing a procedure “by which private groups directly 
effected by the progrems of the agency, and such others as the agency may 
decm it advisable to include, may be consulted by the officials but wiil 
not be permitted to block action that.is required by the public interest. 
I should point out thet these advisory committecs are set up for sub- 
stantielly differcnt purposes from those of tho Stato program planning 
committees which heve been established to coopere.te with the Extension Re 
service in meny. states. The personnel.is difrerent at Least, in fnoweacy 1% 
that the. goneral advisory committees rarely include agency officiels or : a 
employees othor than tho nord of the agency or his delegate, and it is also 7am 
true thet genoral edvisory committees are consulted on problems of manage- 
mont, strategy. and tactics.to « degree. that» progren plemning groups rerely 
- aro, A number of problems cre involved in the creation, use end control 
of such ‘groups, of which I shell mention only e fow. | First, is/the 
politicel situation sufficiontly ‘steble,in.the State to, guerentce that 
the committec, end therefore the Extension Sorvice, will not become the 


Ne 
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Sem Ts Shar te ee Ale Penh ir nes é : 
ro  bettleground of conflicting farm groups? There’are fow Stetes in which, 
atone tivic- or enothor, the opposing interests of various scctors of the 
agricultural cconomy-heave not led to feirly bitter factionel or intecr—: 
orgenizational-strife. No Extension Sorvico can efford to get ceught in 
the middle in these fretricidal rowse Whoover wins, if the Extension 
Service is involved in tho conflict, it always loses’: BuCcoine, ali =the 
political factors cre frvorable, upon what basis should the comnittce be 
established? If the orgenizations themselves choose thcir delegates, 
there is smell likelihood thet an effective working group will result, or 
even thet people conpetont to give tho director the sort of ndvice ho 
needs will be choscon. On the othor hend, unless tho nonbors do represent 
the orgenizations, which noens thet the orgenizations must be accorded sone 
sort of participation in their selection, they cortrinly cennot speek ft or 
the organiz-tions, nor do they heve eny specicl status in consulting with 
the organizations, so thet ono of tho mejor cloments of lirison botieeon 
Se the ‘comnittoe end the org*nizations is forfoited., Third, how ern pro— 
Vision be mede for the renowel of the committee so thet it is kept in 
e the mid-stresn of egricultural life in the Stcte? Thero cre two aspects 
a to this rroblem, First, control end influence in the fern orgenizations 
s is inmost Strtes feirly fluid, If it does not change overnight; it is 
a Cquelly true thet it is elwreys in the process of shifting end the rate 
a of what we night. cell "representational obsolescence" is much higher then 
| ectunt turnover in the personnel of the orgenization!s governing body. 
sccond, most nen, especiclly so erlled self—nede prectigal men, ere 
vietins of what & friend of mine in the British civil service once celled, 
in'roferring to “his political “chior, “s “houseperty intelligence." When 
I pressed hin for an Oxplanation, he said, "Well, His advice end counsel 
ere stimulating end constructive for cbout three deys — about the length 
2 of « British long—vecokond houseperty. Aftor thet ho just goes on re- 
PE peating himself over end ovor." Whon committees have niet together. and 
3 worked together for two or threo yoers, they generrlly find thenselveg 
recurring with greeter and eréeter frequency to their cogent views and 
penetrating recomnondetiong of yesteryear end they too, ine very read 
sense, get to repeating themselves over snd over, Furthermore, I believe 
a that the element of continuity desirable in theso consultative relation~ 
ships is edequatcly supnlied by the extcnsion dircoctor end his supporting 
scrvices of intolligence and informations My very definite conviction 
“ is thet = strong ono-tern tredition, end not over e three or four-year 
, term at thet, is essential to the preservation of the opinion-reflecting 
end opinion-reprosenting character of the committeo. <A finel problem I- 
should like to mention is thet involved in securing the advice of the 
ee committee on problems of maneagenent, strategy and tectics without letting 
| the comiittec meddle in the edninistration of the Extension Servico, A 
vigorous instrumentality, -s Den Braun suggested Saturday, is by defini- 
tion aggressive end somowhat predatory, end the naturel tendency of a 
live end cnthusiastic group of edvisors is to teke over the nanagenent, 
In my own experience, in the menagonent of a couple of corporations for 
which I heve worked it hes beon necessery more then onece to push boards 
of directors over into their own beck-yards, end out of ny back-yard. | 
It can sometimes be done very tactfully and smoothly, but sooncr or later 
one dreys an insensitive charector who just hes to be derlt = hayn-ker. 
When thet tine cones, the edninistrator needs to be very sure of his 
Prosi Oss: 
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tyeon le Drtonsine Service and the groups which er »cted by * 
will not depend princrily on en cdvisory COr sittec, or even upo wheth 
any fornel consultative MroceMiree: are cstrblishod, Of vestl vi larger mie 
significance dis the adcvuncy of *progran, ‘the effectiveness or operr tions, 
the cohesiveness of the special groups and their willingness to cooperete 
with the Extension:-Sorvice. If these conditions-are reelized, the director 

ey actually find himself in much closer relationship with the special 
PP or than eny edvisory comnittee is likely ecvor to be, 


rine 


The day-by-dey adninistrative relationships of fhe openaivedaen 
provide the best end most reliable menes for kecping in touch with ‘opinion 
anong the intorests effected by the Extension Scrvice program, The county © 
agents, ¢s, thoy ncct end work with the lprge nunbers of forners and: farn: 
poople, and, to borrow e«-vword from the Vetcorans! Administration, fern 
connected people, are in the best position to get en idea of the opinions 
of those sffected. by the progren with respect to the program, and of. their 
gonor;l state of mind os) voll, The latter is*soietines: & boters cedmuo 
their long-run recctions then the spccific opinion plucked out of. their: 
cxpcniance nt. 3 perticuler end probrbly not ‘very ropresentative point ins 
Hiri His COUT SOsn ld ectll BS; SiGe tie oe rny good; his. comiunicon is 
tions nust be. in sctisfectory working order. Morcovcr, the strean of. 
communication detieen the service end the adi es rust flow both ways. : 
In this respect the Extersion Scrvice is more fortunate then nost other 
egoncices Which ere elnost continucusly under firc, at the monent, fron tho 
Herness subco:aittce or the House ‘committee on executive expenditures, forms 
sponding money trsing to cxplein their prograns cnd operetions to the 
public, end to secure reasonably intelligent, public cooperation. 


The cnormeus edvances which heve been nade in reporting to the 
public by zovernnent agencies in the lest fifteen or twenty years have ~ 
in ny judgment contributed es much as slmost eny other single factor to _ 
effective public perticipation in governmental affairs. Thé Yearbook of 
the Depertnont of Agriculture hes becone a world-fenous commentary on 
egriculturel problems and developnents in rurel life, Extension Service 
reports heve thomsclves come ¢ long wey. -Municipsl govornnents ere doing 
e much. better reporting: job, and che even holding contests to sce which ‘a 
municipelity can produce the most ¢ttractive, intorosting and infornetive .— 
ennuel report, Touching cvwon nore intinetely tho lives of the citizens | 
aro the reports end publicetions which enter into the daily economic |. 
ectivitics of the country - such as the crop reporting and _production ae 
estinetes, the Census publications, the weether roports, tho Federel . 
Reserve Bulletin, Donestic Commerce, the Federal Hone Loan Benk Reviey -— 
to mention only s.fow. Mehy private persons, as well es organizations, @ 
could herdly stey in business without the information scrvices regularly 
end frithfully. provided by thesc, end the hundreds of other, uscful and. 
necessary. reports .on what the govornnent is doing cnd what -the problens 
end. trends ‘scom to be. ; aA 2 aa le eli 


“Tho work of the lowly: governnent press yea in Tacit stan ame the: a 
process of reporting:to the public should not be. sold short, even when © 
his roerl function is hidden behind tho title of "editor" or public rola- 
tions cssistrnt," As hes boon sugested beforc, he is frequently one ae 
the closest end most uscful advisors to the ediinistrator on the genera 
espects of tho egency progren, While his...cpproech to the problen of 
reporting tonds to be domineted by considerations of what may be nostua 
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erve the gencral welfero, at Gr 
is defini: “in the dirce ion of better public participation. 
is that on the whole tho everege governnont publicity nan - 
of his job prinerily in terns of pronoting the interests of his 
ent boss, but thet ney. be due to the fect that he is by and large oe. 
y recent innovation ¢n@ has notshed- tine to aAbsérb the institutional 
orphere of the public’ service, Certeinly « nen like Mike NeDernott in 
e State Departnont hrs long since ceased to teko - short-run end perticl 
fer ley of “the personelitics concerned with Anerican forcign policy, end 
handles the pross fron the institutionsl re 

OLnt< - : ; 


‘ther then the personel stand 


Attention should slso be dirceted to the substenticl influcnee 
xerted on politicel ena edvinistrative policy of spocicl cdvisory bodios 
nd connissions’ of inquiry, meny of which includc both edninistrcetors cnd 
privetec citizens. The influenco of the peinsteking rescarch end the 
ntcllectucl ruthority of such groups should not be undorestinmated, deosvite 
€ fect thet their recomicndationg heve no mendetor: cffocts, Most of 

> nétioncl policy with respect to health, social welfare, end urben end 
-rurel housing, for cxenple, heve their roots in the work done by Fresidcnt 
Hoover's Comittee on Sociel Tronds and his Commission on Hone Building 
Hone Ownership. Although killed by Congress in onc of its loss 
tatesmanlike monents, nétioneal policy is still being strongly influcnecd 
the reports of tho Netionszl Resources Flenning Bocrd. The wholly 
ivate Connission on Inquiry on the Public Service, herded by President - 
ffnen of liinnesote, which did its work nore then a doerdo £0, hes had 
renendous offect on thought end ection in the generel ficld of personnol 
Licey end menagenont, More recently, ‘we have. secon Dr. Yenncmer Bush!< 
ort on Science: The Endless Frontier, undertekon on the Fresident'!s 
_ instructions and executed with tho help of a nunber of the countrv!s 
‘leading scicntists cnd educators, ley the foundations for © complete rco- 
oricntation of public policy end adninistrative spyroach to sciontific 
research and dovelopnent, “ 


The inportent cnd fundenentrl fact is thet besic changes in sociel 
edninistrative policy rre not nornelly natters thet originate with 

: egislative bodics or edninistrators working rlone, The- donend study, 
eereenent end consensus on with special knowledge 


nong interested persons 
d experience concerning them, “the support of privete leedors cnd org? ni- 
end legislators, 


etions, the concurrence of officiels 
of support throuzh meny outlets of both mass 


popular cormnicetion 


er 


end the promotion 


‘nd selective nodia of 
s 


We come now to the second topic on the egenda of this talk, public 
icipation in the edninistretive process,. There ere two factors which 
inmost of us astray when veo stert to think about our reletions with 
vernnent., First, we emphasize in our own minds the idea of governnent 
coercion, Second, we think the governnient in stretificd and JULLS— 
lictional torns, cs though there were actually eny basic distinctions to 
mado cnong Tockl; State and nationel government. On the first point, 
hould like to observe that although inplicit in our ides of sovereignty 
16 ultineto existence of ‘the senction of force, the vastly preponder— 
t the roletions of tho individuel to governnent, end the activity 
muent itsclf in terns of noney end Nenpower, is completely outside 
fo) cocrcion, When the goverment delivers ny neil, or renoves 
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inet ec oy eee end. eco ronic. intercs 
“elenent of coercion, direct or indirect, is ultinately pr 
three situations. The young ledy who excleined heppily « 
-eesteticelly on the red plush sofe in the White House eecoetiee roon 
waiting to sec Prosident Jackson, "Just imagine, ell this belongs to 
had in sone ways e sounder. conception of her relationship to governnen 


‘then e greet meny of us vho think in-perhaps less naive terms. 


Qn the sccond point,. tI should like to challenge you to. namc a 
single important governnental activity that is not now administered as 
e vest cooporative undcrteking anong verious levels of governnent and 
neny. timcs anong public, semi~public and private egencies, When this 
chellonge was first put to me a couple of years ego, I thought I had my 
interrogator cold when I suggested thet the handling of forcign affeirs — 
and the vork of the.Post Office Depertnent were integral end complete 7 
Feder-1 official opcretions, However, if you heppened to sce the 
International Reception Center in New Orleens yesterday, you observed = 
part of the cvidence disproving my first suggestion, because in New Orle 

_ the national government, the municipelity, end « number of private orgai 
“gations sro. cooncrating in = truly ronerkable undorteking which is rapid 
beconing a hishly inportent-fector in our-politicel, cconomic end cultura 
relations with Letin Anerica. On the sccond point, my interrogator 
pointed out that the nendate in the United States Constitution was fiona 
the "establishment of post~offices end post—roads," the latter pert of © 
which hes becn left completely to the States and in many States in turn 
to the counties end townshipse I need not suggest that the effective — 
perfornence of o good pert of tho work of the Post Offi vould be utte 2 
impossible. \jithout the Stete and locally neinteined rocds, end the privat 
owned and operated reilrocds over which the systen oporetes,. -If yowre: 
et inclined to regerd netionsl defense as en .cxclusively Federal function;, 
ee you should réerli the. decisive influence of the -strte militia endathoms 
Netioncl Guerd on the history of our militery establishnent-.end study 
the status of the Nations1l Guerd in relation to the Depertnent of 
Netional Defense. Morcover, since the real bettleground of nationel def 
hes shifted to technological and industriel productive capacity, it meet 
pertinent to point out that the atom bomb wes devcloped in the college a 
industriel laboratories of the. country, and that ea number of the morc. 
important contributions to the development of the bomb were made in non— 
governnental college laboratories. : . 


-~ 


The torrifie concentration of public purpose and governmental 

authority on winning the last war ‘produced, curiously cnough, an enor=__ 
nously accclorated rate in the decentralization of both planning and 
operations. .. The selective sorvice systen, price control and-rationings. 
civilian defense, emergency housing, and a dozen other activities just: 
as important to winning the var as the ectual training of combat troups 
wore administered by local governments, and local committees of citizen 
set up by the Stete and locel governments, Morecver, the locally admi 
tered @spects of certain progrens, notably civilien defense, were. ; 
ae. conspicuously nore successful at the local level than was the Weshing 
Be ; end of thc job. State and locel agencies, induding the Extension 
% ' Service, not only were enlisted. to carry out national policies and 
in some esta ablishced end meny new and novel ways, but they. NORE not - 
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a 
the United Stzetes 
cipel Association, and sone of the 
er private associations ef public officiels end public euthoritics, 
This we & peoplels war, $9 ‘borrow tho moving phrase fron "Mrs, Miniver," 
more ways. than once, is 


There is, end doubtless will long continue to be, ¢ lot of len 
‘guage floating eround ebout stete'!s rizhts end locel nome rule, but dcop 
down in our heerts I think we ell know that wre ernnot live except in 

sLoser end closer inter-depondence, Strto end local agencics must live 
with, work with, influenee end sonctincs guide. fodersl agencies if the 
job is. to be -done end the existence of the Strtc and locrl agencies 
thensclves Justified. . Thore is| obviously « lot of work to be done in 
enning up sticky cdninistretive relationships, in sheking down ¢ lot 

_inprovised cAninistretive ne chinery, and porhsps doing. sone fairly 

ndanents] Functional surgery, » But rll this is not going to effect the 
basic pattorn of coopor: tive governnent. The voters snd politicians of 
_ this country realize, I believe, thet: most of our mejor :problens ecnnot 

dent with except»in torns of netionrl policies end netionel progrense 

n the othor hand, they ere greatly impressed trith the edventages irherent 

n national policies boing cerrica out by Strte and loerl edninistretive 

neies under their ovn legislative or other Z0verning bodics. “A State 
irector or ¢ county szgont doing. the job in the county hes rossor to sonse 
general resporsibility to tho public, rnd not nerely a speciclized one 

r © perticuler branch of edninistretion to - distent superior. A county 

cultural agent is bound, by the nature of his oporeting onvironnent, 

0 devolop &. feirly keen epprociction for the gonerel *-clfsre, Moreover, 

he syston of intcrdcpordent governnents functioning in cooperation neans 
Btnet the operator is in a much better vosition to have rnd to oxpress cn 
independent snd critier1 judgnont then if he wore « loctl representctive 

-€ netion-l agenev. Whilc doing his -job he must keep his county ° 

mnissionors, college president, or board of trustcos, as tho e-so ney 

~inforned, end they, in turn, mez influence both public opinion in the 
eld end. officicl opinion in Collegetotn end Washington. Given mst 
ehence he cen kcep .the verious progrens storming down fron Weshington in 
»ficld of his gencrel interest fron colliding end conflicting, If we 
e the best of the edninistrative possibilitios inherent in the’ coopera— 
ve systen, the people at the Stetc, district rnd locel level have a 
y significant opportuni ty to woave together the n-ny strends of 
ional policy much. nore effectively then could possible be achiocved’ 
1 systen cdninistered by seprrate functions] officitls ll the wey 


ovm the. line, 


“Don Price, sums up the basic virtues of the syston of intor- 
macntal sharing in administration es follows: 3 


3 "To soc the benefits of = cooporative systen it is not 
necessary to beliove that locel goverment is closor to 
the people, or nore .iiportent to the people, or more deno- 
| eratic, than netionel government. None of tho traditionel 
_loecsl functions deals with es néeny people over dry cs 
as es : 


the Mittens. fede attention, Tn ime ane cor ‘oditor: know 
het people ere interested in when he puts ‘Washington 
affoirs on the front poge, ond locrl council news, 17 ony 
inside with the heir-tonic cS ; 
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"Yet. there .isse..great joes tobe seid for errengenents 
under which public officials with e national point of 
view have to deal on @ basis of mutuel respect with of- 
ficials representing a locel point of view. Quite a fow 
broad governnertel progrens mey well be divided into 
specific functions, some under ox cclusive federel or local. 
control end others under nixcd.control, but with repro- 
sont:tives of cll levels of government in e position to 
criticize independently the crrengononts, end to speck up 
if they cre disrogerded, Evon if the federrl government ~ 
is the cxclusive source of funds and hes the final word 
Ln, ani: dispute, the perticipe tion of -locnl agencies mry be 
ISOUrCce Of Lint vive rot independent eviticlen, ‘and of 
adnini strative personnel who heave been treined in the 
exercise of political respo sibility rether then es enony-. - 
nous eomponents of a larger organization," “a 


- Wo hevo terlked - good decl about: interzovernnentel coopetetion 1° 
in adninistration. It is inportent to observe, however, thet the. coca 
ative syste hes been expended to include not only Federrl, Stete-end + 
local governnents. rnd) public institutions, but to business andl Lp boreal 
well. Nobody.supposes thet either business or Isbor ere sacrificing ; 
thensclves out of public spirit. In the c-se of business, the eine 
view.theat privete property is to.a considereble degree 2) public! true ty 
end .perhops’ the. ‘divorce betreen ownership, ond manesernent.in nodern®: Ag 
business ond finenciclvorgernizetion, vheveviacilitntedsortoctivre ron 
tion betireon business end government. But fro: whatever motives, business 
has been drawn into intineto perticiprtion in edninistrative responsibil— 
itics through the legislation it hes sponsored, through regulations © ; 
inpesed upon it, through contractual crrangoments with governnent, and — 
through trede association activities, . For exc. riple, the obligations of 
the governors of the New York Stock Exchange with respect to issucs sold 
on its eee constitute, undcr the direction ond control of the Securitics 
end Exchange: Corriission, a very important phese of the : edninistration oft 
Federel Pe eee designed to protect investors. As enothor exernple, 
we moy point to then tect Whriest during the lest war the governnent, insteed- 
of taking over.the reilrosds: es’ in 1917, gave’ to, the Office: of Defenses 
Transportation the function of developing senerel policies, in integratin 
with wer requirenents, or transportation menagenent, and the Anerican 
Association of Rrilroads then served as the intermediary between 0.D, te 
end the individucl railroads bothvon policy formulation and execution. 
So, we had the reilvays end their trade association cooperating with a .- 
rogulatory sgency of tho governnent in formulating trensportation policy 
and oxocuting the policy under \thes policing of their own) organisations am 
Now that is obviously not rugged individualism nor is it socialisn, not 
even guild socielisn, I don't know where the clessicrl econonists vie 
pigeonhole the pheronenon, ‘end don't especially cere, but we-mist adm 
that it got the job done. For another oxeriple: in Virginia the State 
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1c 3 
his ¢ 


.-Mershall ‘Dinock wrote ¢ 
‘ow years ago, 


ruitnent and lenning Organizntion in tho Wer 
id this book contcins one of 


vontrectucl srrangenents with 
oferred to the corpenics by 


being tekon pyer by tho Unions. 
exanples of governnont—union sh- 
the history of the wer poriod, 


‘ 


A fin-l species of 
dentified in the 
errying out of cortei 
xenple, m-nutomobile is inspected triice ¢ 
echenicel requirencnts of the Virginis 
his inspection is mede by tho mechr 
customarily: tekon 
Stete, ‘While the sys 
_ solution will-lic in the diroction of elinine 
although nore éffective controls 


‘ re Cc 


Federel level tho Civil Acrons 
repair shops ond prive 
eft ond cortify then rc 


Hor) Licensing —- functions con 
fore carried out for stor 
rsonnel of the Steenbont Inspoction SCPVvicds 


Cees strankly,y Lorn extrencly skopticsl 
overnrental power «nd rosourcos ‘undo 
rgenizetions or ever to othor 
re to be carricd out hie: 
hould be kept in the he 


de::oerstic nenner, 


overnncnt spend Strte or Feder-:' 
or other ends, or to pormit prive 
© guise of self-regulation is ne 
n the othor hend, strong netione 
3 long as tho citizon 
developnent, and of Opposing those that 
ninicel to the gencrel welfero, 
begs ; 

_  $ We cone now to the fine p 
inistretor's responsibility for tho 
usion in politicel ana ecninistrativo rés 
desprer.d participation of seni-public 
ont end: nenagenent, end in the shh 
us governnentel levels 
rivate groups, hes not 
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ort ere by no morns wnconron 


&. book called The Executive in’ Action * 
: ‘aay eda hea 
based meinly on his experiences 


our best cxanples: 
-ooperation, in Which the ships operated for W.S.Ay undor'a varioty ot tr 
: privete conpenies wore nenned by civilians 
tne secmen!'s unions, vith nost of the .govern- 
entel functions previously cxcrciscd by tho Feder 

There are ¢ lerge munbor of sinilsr 
ring of adninistretive responsibility in 


eovernnont—prive te orgenization shering ney ‘be 
errangonents made at the Stetc snd 
n regulatory cnd inspectionel functions, ; 
é yorr for confornity with: het 

Division of Motor Vcohicles; | 
nics of the grrage to which 
for repeirs and scrvice, who sre under 
system hes produced sone sbusos, 
‘ting the private mechanics, 
ere undoubtedly indicated, 

utics Adninistretion licensos 

te flying schools to inspoct tho meint 
S cirworthy, end to cxenino s+ 
perable to ‘those which, in cn ecrlior dex 
nships by tho govornnont directky through the 


about riceny of the’ extensions of 
r inedcquate sefogucrds to private 
govermients1 units. 
the nein 
nds of responsible officicls, 
funds desigmeted for c 
ate interests to crocto 
ither denocracy nor decentrrelizetion, 

1 or state government nocd not be ferred 
Ss hove neny nethods end routes OF ah 


“re dictated by speciel interests 


hase of this norning's tonic, the 
public intorest, 
ponsibility inplicit in the 

end privete org¢nizetions in govern. 
ring ofthe edninistrative process 
as well ss with Steto snd locn 
simplificd cithor the problen 


4 , aac mag >° aia! wie e 
nd a corinittes of producers, 


ne 


&s director of: the 
Shipping Adninistretion, 
of governnont-labor 


el Bureeu of Navigation 


Foderel levél’for the 
“For 


istics ES 
contract to the 
I doubt whether the 


wead 


At the 
private 

enenco of f£ir- 
end recomuicnd pilots 
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If sovernnentel progrsans 
Lincs of policy 
Oc Let ey Toc 


oe eS 


& particuler purpose 
mnonopolics undor - 


fluencing policy 


The cnornous 


enong 
. seni-public 
of sccuring cloar 


Pic he ein Shonen is ane nev Saceal “Re country wes" 
in tho mein settled originelly end governed for GULYe &: Wii Les by sub— 
sidized, private cherterdd conprnics of "gentlemen cnd ¢ adventurers" as 
the phrase foes, while the reilrosd end honesterd’ la nd-grants on tho o: 
hand ond bios Sel: Ory tariffs ond ete aati seep he ties in the 


fron ee neon rene of our “history, of sow awinonts a powor ¢ nid nithor ty for 
privete bencfit. The spoils syston and contract jobbeory thonselves wore | 
no nore than s reeffirretion, in their zenerrl ecceptence by the Anoricer 
people for “ieny decedés, of our willingness to sce the resources of ~~ 

sovernnont used for the buttressing of specirl privilege. Ir the course 
of the ye-rs, sone forns of governnentcl-privete reletions heve been ~ 
suppressed, sinny ebuses have been clinineted, cnd e mich betticr senoral ) 
norel tone hes in: generel been ostéblished, © The fect that cormodity uy 
speculation by officizls in high pleces end other divirtions fron the 
strict peth of rectitude, even though probably greatly megnified by i 
politicel considerations, irritete the country to e degree thet compels — 
the offenders cither to leeve the government or to give notice of inte 
tion, is rn indication of how fer we heave’ come in isone wespectey inthe 
fest LiPty i yecrd On the tother bend, the cnornous inceresscean public-— 
privete interrelations during nnd since the Irst wer has crorted a ae 
multitude of new end special probloms, The fect thet oc lerge pert: of the - 
job of sar production wes conducted in plents built by the governnent, 
ta lise Me uCraals wort See gned by priorities, that labor wes provided — 
by. the Ennloynent: Service, that commnity facilitics and housing itself ~ 
were provided cither by the netionel or the locel sovernment, and the toe 
finenciel errengenonts were cither on 2 cost plus fixed fce basis or” 

subject to renesotiation,: edded ¢ completely new dinension, duc meinly — 
to. the volune, to: the problen of aaa 2 /p relotionships. 


Tho’ net result hes been £O rclcegete Pagar tones doctrinsire 
epproeches. te the problon to's Pairly futilo statue. “Trust busting, 
presorvetion of competitive conditions as between producers, end ns . 
betivcen nenescuent end lcbor, end. nostiof the Other ‘eseeutbiaiiy nege tive 
formulac of past deendos heve becone completely inadequate, Least of ALD 
cen we return to the notion of ‘leissez fnire, and sry that sovernnent: must 
not attennt to id privete interests, beceuse private pnd public interes 
havo; insmany cascs’ become so conpletely identified that the distinction 
is’ only-e Tornel one, «The mow problen ds. notvonce(oL preventing thoarica 
efi special privilege, or of destroying ‘io whenwelnoceur Ss. 0LLy euite 
infinitcly more: cormlex one of orgenizing the » rriiount goncral public 
interest, Ae a i AT a 

There 1s € nice theorem of, jurisprudence ‘vhich tunes 10 theverred 
that ell relevent provisions. of the lew existing st the time of the : 
fornation of -. contract effecting: the subject mstterthereo: ere doone 
to form a part-of the:contract. In mich the: sane wey national policic: 
heve cone to.forn «.fairly intesral part of tho policics of the larger 
privete intorests, end one must read the lays and administrative rulings” 
promulgeted in Washington side by sideiwith the minutes. of the boerd of 

-Circetors of, lct us sey, the United States Stccl Conpeny, to undorstend’ 
the body of policy within which the operations of the company ere co 


a ee 


i ich the sane rt of process occurs, While cxtonsion 
probably cre not called upon to participate as constantly in 
ey. development 2 the, Steto.lovel ns nre, tho officials of the Dopart- 
nent in Washington, I know fron my own experience thet few nejor policics 
affecting the intorests of Virginia farners, whether -the policies were 
ing formulated in Washington or in Richnond, failed: to g0 over the desk 
of the thon oxtension dircctor, At tho state level, his counsol was elveys 
: erded es unofficiel and confidential, end he wes never quoted or 
therivise involved in political controversy. At the ssmo tine, the sdnin- 
istration felt that tho cxtension director wes probebly in the best 
position of anyone eveileble to Sive advice thet wes technically competent, 
cially inforned (in the sense that his lines to the frrnors tere un 
doubtedly the bost in the Stato), end conplotely unprejudiced. I assunc , 
het the scene thing wes truce with regerd to his congressionnl corsultants, 
Wereescune,,(furtnor, ‘that his oxporionce ves not unusual, end that « drrft 
bill is not an unfeniliar object to nost of the nembers of this Workshop. 
On the other hand, it is elso probable thet while the volune ot his Sue 
policy consultation is with nespect) to cericulturrl effoirs treated by ‘ip 
_ State legislatures, the oxtonsion director rercly has direct edninistrative 
 responsidilitiocs for these hetters, Ho is in the hrppy position, therc- Aiea 


of edvising on policies which he will not heve subsequently to Caray 


/ 


2, 

: Even so, heshes a large role and an inportent placo in the develop. 

Beas pl policy.) He Has, or.is ifs position to develop, impartial nnd 

scientific professionel stendrrds for the neesurenent.of the offccts of 
licies, His position for “ppreising, through his orz nization, the vorl 

ing of the policics in actual practice is uncquolled, His experience in . 

V7) t x C 

fling with fern people ana fer: lerdors is likely. to torper onthusiasn 

for the theory of proposod legislation by 5 foirly reelistic ides of what 

cen end what ennnot be done, and how long will be required for results to 

snow. His position onebles hin to “pprecicte end cffoctively to present 

nterests thet cre not powerful cnough or rich cnough to hire lobbyists, 

or cohesive cnouzh to heve developed coherent cnd convincing crzunents for 
sislative consumption, rnd if his loyelty is confined to frrn people, 

ot least it includes 711 the fern people. 

Piper ee «| } q 

ae But his strengths cre -lso his weeknesses,. 

scientific his strcndrrds 


tals: 


No matter how 
or objective his cppronch, theo ediinigstrator, oven 
the extension edninistretor, suffers fron tho adengcer of overcnphasizing 
his ovn specialty. And the probability of error incrorsos ith the degree 
(of his zcalousness in behelf of the goncre] welfare. This sonetines 


goes so frr «gs to produce complete operating cffilistions with legislators 
und special intorest revrosentatives who hold siniler views to his own,’ 
F course, one vho lives by the sword of such personel politicel support 
morelly dios by the sene sword then the support fails. The tragedy is 


that whon he dics politically his agency socs down with hin, at loest 


. \Confornity with the &Cneral public interest is tho fundenentcl 

Cquisite to tho .cffective functioning of both cdninistrative officials 
private intorest representatives in tho formuletion of public policy, 
negative non-encroachnent is not enough in this ora; - positive end’ 
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epee Seen case = cen do pornitted | so completely to ate 
of our ‘life that it is enabled to deal yith the ultinete politics U. 
ority - Congress, the Stzete legislaturc, the county beards the city — 
council-~ on terns of its own dictation, ~~~ palit: 


This. brings! me lto ny final point. “There can be entirely too muc / 
orderliness in edninistretion and ndninistrative errengenonts. We -re 
still in e transitional and highly experinental period in alnost every 
phase of our nationel social, politicel and administrative life. This i 
a rich country, o big country, end a country whose obligetions and vorld 
responsibilitics, finencicl, productive, technicel, intellectual. end moral, 
verge on the unbclicveble, We need experinentation in many phases of our | 
cooperative efforts. I en glad thet we have gone throuzh the experinents | 
of the last fifteen years in the handling of agricultural problems, and- 
I think that fron the stendpoint of what it hes added to our knowledge o: 
where the control points in the agricultural economy are and how to manag 
them, even the failures heve paid off, I en by no means certein that we 
have come to the tine when all sinilar activities should be put together © 
and everything neatly packaged up in square blocks in en orgenization — 
chart. «Inthe sane way, if wevhad settled for. eny ono of the divergent 
philosophies of: housing rempent.in the middle thirties -— either that of 
the real estate boerds, the building and loan associations, the lumber. 
dealers, the welfere people, the slum clearers, the subsistence hone— |) 
steaders, and = dozen others — we would by now be connitted elnost 
irreversibly os & progren. completely out of line with current housing © 
facts. There ere very strong regsons for belicving that wo froze the 

attern of social sccurity sdiiinistration entirely too soon, 


i oom 


Much nore important then the precise dotermination of netes and 
bounds and the orderly larout of crrangements with interest groups, 
citizens and’ other, governnentel units is’ the mettor of unity of purpOSCe 
An orgenization is never just the sum of its perts. If its component | 
elenonts ini the fornalmorgenigavion,s end crong tho: publictere pursuing © 
inconsistent snd conflicting purposes, its net cffectiveoness adds up to — 
much: loss than \the sum of tho ports. ~If thein’objoetives and oper? tronag 
are linked together end they move) long in a gonuine’ current of commonus 
purpose, the eddition gives «= lot more then the sun of tho parts. 


SOHC irons bY I wos in Burope-on 2 job for Louis Brownlom, involv- _ 
a the de velopaent of coopere.tive operetions of soveral internationa al. organ= 
zations in which the United Stctes participated, end which had been he ‘i 
= ee jurisdictional difficulties, In the courso of the mission I ha 
been extrenely ACT Eann ge in working out mutually ecceptabdle orrengenent 
with regerd to sssignment of personnel, pooling of funds, meintenrnce of 
common fanuigiees., comion housing), etes',. ote, ~All or these errengenents 
hed eu enbodied in duly epproved cnd initieled orgenization charts; ~~ 
budgot cgrocnents,. mcnoronde, of agreencnt, contracts, (letters of epprowasl 
of ys governing borrds end other disniteries, otc,, e111 clegantly, type 
assembled ond bound, Upon ir. Brownlow's errivel ir London 1 rushed ov 
from the Continent to nect, him and submitted my beautiful document wit 
a profound, sense of cccomplishnent end Scli-satisfection, | 


a age pes 


; > serics of | 
cipation, end the sefoguarding OLS 


n be bound in the nore 4 aeoty end the moral"? 
“nowhere clse. | 


mey be stated with groat simplicity: 


fod) + ht 


“The “ghotler OFS ep intein 


the groove and preventing the groove ‘econ Toca ap 
of the problen cnds with its stetoment, and’fron hore on out the act 
job of menaging an instrunentality such as the Extension Service so th 
it functions with ¢ meximun of efficiency and still docs not weer dow: 
the groove until it gets deop irto the rut of sg Wiel ah complacency ¢ “E 
self-—satisfaction, ond Slowly grinds to « halt, offers 2 challenge i? 


profound complexity snd continuing difficulty. 


Anelogics ere clucys dengerous, snd nowhere more so then in the 
ficld of ‘edninistretion, At the sene tine thore is » useful comperis 
to be arewn between biologicel end institutional life. A young orgenize— 
tion is not unusurlly the epitome of awkwardness. It crn be acpendod . 
upon to spill the beens, drop the egg besket, end conduct itself genera 
in « nenner erleulated to nenece r11 the ploesant and egreenble vorking 
arrengononts coruion to edult end elderly socirl orgsnisms. As it natu 

and its component perts grow to their proper proportions and edjust and 
accustom themsclves to coordinated action, it echicves lerge potentiol! 
for edninistretive effectiveness, cnd under competent leadership en 
direction mey cetucdly: become .e vitel srm:of- socifl policy. a ‘e 
‘biological orgenisns; institutions crn avoid Ho fies stese jot slow-a 
end ultinete senility, but few of then. do.’ Our essentirl problem in, @ 
discussion is to eh aes the technicucs by eee oe orgscnizations re; 
be brought through the cdolcseent ewkward stage rs quickly end-harnles: 
&s possible, tog: so 2s to gonernte the nnximan power and drive durin 
adulthood, -nd*operrted so es to forostell + sfr rs possible tne onset 
of institutional old rege end scnility. | a 


A groove end c rut are not the srne thing, end if + rut is re 
deep sroove it: is leo true thet the: difference dn depth produces z 
diffcrenco -in, oupdity ond sociel utility. An organization muss heve x 
onebly woll ostablished nd cdecuetoly defined: methods of doing busine 
ond @.foirly extensive body of :grced procedure ond’ routine. But it c 
andor ony, circunstrncés ciford to lose its-floxibility pnd cspeeiiye to 
respond to hunen aia des spbbstaac ns Ch OR ge: aD ae it a 


ee ogteblist eras procedures end opers.ting satnowey ene to. get out 
ot the eraere completely if necessary, an responding to the needs of ti 
it serves, That this doos happen I em fully evere. Sone orgenizetion 
in fect, wear the-rut so deep thet far fron being able over to get out 
Lu thoy can't even, scé ont: of iv, end conscgucntly never know about the 
eventusl uselessness end futility of thcir work. 

Frenkly, vedo not know too much =< e.bout whet ceuses institutions Oo 
becone inflexible snd unedsptable. Size seems to be ¢ contributing fx 
ae. somo very large orgrnizetions heve successfully avoided it, T 

nclined, to think thet the Departnont of Agriculture both in Washingt 

aa in the aren of whet we celled yestordry "cooperntive government" h 
becn nore, successful we nost of the Federal osteblishncents in this 
respect, although thore ere undoubtedly sections of tho Deprrtnoent 
exhibit sone of tac aes of superennuction. Moreover, Agricul 


peep Od cae 


- Pp. ' 

of Agriculture sumicd tho thing 

» U heven!t. got. any nore. control ovor 
ather. Bureau has over the weather," Tho 


bur c enother doterninent in the predisposition 
prenaturo senility. Large uni-purposo end especiclly uni-process 
rgenizations oxhibit.e specie] susceptibility, «nd I em inclined to 
ink that the eenerelly uninaginative charcetor of public budecting which 
s bedevilcd sono Foderel establishments and + éreat neny Stete end locel 
overnnonts hrs been due to our erroneous conception of the budgetary 

ess ® ceudel eppendage of accounting, and to the fact that we 
he hends of porsonnel immmured in the 
itine of governnont book-kceping, R utino, we know, makes thinking. 
inpossibloe, ~Perheps.the grer.test influe 
co neking for. institutionel senility is age: orgsnizations fet old 

Pp get old and do not ect out in tinc, and ~ 

«nm. not necessarily telking about PHYSLOLe sien eeoy it know-nore then 
e feirly young edninistrator who is pushing seventy, end - lot of. 
aicsenile oldstors of forty-five. The aging concs in the auelity of the 
'spirit.and tho. nentcl outlook. . : 


e of the task scons to bo 


But these cre speculations and sidownlk observations, Thoy have 
© sciontific validity or uscfulness cxcopt as hypotheses, Tho symptons 
pe fairly definite, however, and socom. to cone to light in the oxhibition 
of edvancod tendencics towerd heirarachy, subdivision, specialization, 
end professionclization. Thus institutions, like biological 


which runs through the whole of institu" 
problen of orgenizetionsl 
‘cy in this Workshop tho iiportence 
ructure and the principles of effective 
ninistrativo orgenization. But adrinistretive structure.and organiza.’ 
n thet is pornitted to bocone stetic end thet is not ruthlessly 
exsnined in. the light of -progran and objectives has elroady. put in 
jion forces nekinge for inflexibility anda Stegnation, I en nore than 
little distrosscd, in fact, at the oxeessive nunbor of orgenization 
arts in evidence hero, and while I an propared to ednit thet they ; 
erve-a, useful purpose if used as a table of contents is used in a book, 
or example, without supposing thet they reveal anything very inportant 
out the wey tho orgenization operates, I havo great sympathy for the 
aversion of ny friond Louis Brownlow to tho deceptive sinplicity which 
thoy impart to discussions of this infinitoly complex problon of adnin- 
istrative structuro, 


We have telked at longth — perhaps ton mich ~ about plenning 
Progranning, rnd I heave tried to onphrsize the inportence of Welle. 
ned objectives ir liberating organizational cnersies. It is truco 

et specific cnd wellenarked goals oneble the egency to concentrate its 
irepower on definite tz. rrov its vision end inpair 


sets, but they elso neo 
rocd, orientation, It is slso true thet theo progrenning nethods 
e€ extension scrvice, which ere built upon e very solid substructure _ 
ation tend to overeone many of the 


y leadership end local particip 
eit in sclf-contcrinca plenning procoduros, 


errowing influences inpli 


ponies 


subtlo. pe pe 


Sy eee 
See! Te 


incessant prolificetion of both heirarchy and procedures stultifics 


.nmunber of engles» Ihave said bofore, end Io sry agrin,s that the 


The Dene of ‘orgs nates Coue “ert GUneNoueT voverera “e Ss 
the central office, the district supervisors, and the county pee 
personnel ~ the thing we cell heirerchy - has been trosted in the cou 
of our discussions, snd the importence of unified end definite lines 
connend to the orderly trensaction of extension scrvice business has — 
been clearly dcnonstrnted. Yet the establishment of strict heirerchy — 
is itself e step toward the atrophy of intellectual responsibility. | 
A chein of command is ad—-d poor substitute for a line of reasoning. 


We ere agreed, I believe, thet the Extension Service must have © 
certain definite snd established rules of procedure to sssure consistent 
end orderly operetion, and to provide the necesscry interflow of commu— — 
nicetion snong the verious constituent units of the orgenization. Your 
rules of procedure, like heirarchy, tend to drive out the good coin of © 
common sense ond hunan sympathy and substitute the sterile lucre. of 
mere uncritical confornity, Moreover, rules beget rules, just as . 
heirerchy begots cdditionel layers. of supervision and commend, and the 


and atrophies orgenizetionrl vitrlity. 
The problem presented by the high degree of specialization in. 
the extension scorvice hes been commented upon at length and from a 


insolence of proféssionelism-is no mere figure of speech. It confers 
en expertise and brings quelitios of technical proficicney to the 
sorvice of. the rural people that could. bo secured in no other way, but 
we heave. secon at cvery hand the impulses which it generates townrd - 
inwerd conceptrnw tat on problems of personal scientific interest, and> 
rolative unresponsiveness to the public service implications of pro- 
fossional work. ay : 
Wo heve telked = good do-l during the Workshop cbout the general 
stceff, and havo cxemined with some care its role in organization mana EO 
mont, . None of us would deny the constructive work which can be done by 
sonpetont budget, personnel, programming end other genera al Sees On 
the other hand the ncturrl -nd incvitable t«ndencics of steff agencies 
to interject thensclves into operetions, and to obscure and ey to. 
the rolationships between the heed of the agency end the responsible 
line officiels,: contribute directly) ta the destruction of: initiative end 
the suppression or the organizational clan vitel, fh 


x» 


So wo might continue indefinitely, but exe mples need not be 
maultiplicd. If the extensicn service ever beconces inflexible end 
unineginetive, if it tends. toward dead uniformity: in“its aporoaches to” 
hunean probloens, if it ontanglos itsolf in its own maze of procedures 
end red tepe, if it develops o stretificd end unedaptable cdrinistrativ 
outlook, if it becomes timid end unrosponsive = in short, if it begins | 
to display the unmistckeble synptons of enrergenisn:thet hes pressed its 
prine and is on the down-grade, the answer will be found pretty larg afer! 
in:the fact thet those responsible for its edninistretion - the direct 
end the superisr adninistrative echelons ~ heve permitted their inst 
for ordor, OEE ‘es rity, certainty, and the uneventful life t 


; me Lae 


od a the fourt . ai eee 
about the problons of organ oeameicee, 


knows vory mich. 


ry practical 
Deing «n expert, and tho fact that I; am,.as the phrase 
from hone" also helps. 


adventeges of 
g00s, "a long 


My proposed therapy involves an attack on the problem in three 
sectors: (1) improving the structure to get the line official in - posi- 
tion to operate effectively; (2) rethinking the directorial function in 
terns emphasizing leadership rather than nero control; (3) building tho 
service: norale. ; 2 1 


tae 
> 


ae I sugeestoa in ny telk on communicetions thet ono of the basic 
reasons for, and one:of tho important techniques of securing, the offoct- 
ive flow.of intelligence throughout the orgenizatiqn ves to shift planning 
and operating responsibility toward the gress roots. I return now to. 
this point from onothor angle, the importence of devolving adcouato 

power and sutonony upon operating officials to pernit then to function 
efficiently in carrying out their progran as .a matter of maintaining | Ri 
rgonizational vitality. ; : 


ib r) ” . 


: The line operator is the forgotten nen of Ancricen publi¢ adgin~ 
istration, despite the fact that in the conduct of line business his 
esponsibility is prectically elleinclusivo. In the nano of gdod nanage 
ont, hoadquarters has, sonetinces $0 tied his hands and restricted his 
hovenent that cyorybody.in the organization is mich nore free to operate 
han the opcrator. He docs not only not choose his subordinates, but: ae 
ney are not really his: subordinates, .Sonetincs he oxercisos a nebulous: 


esponsibility for the edninistrative aspects of thdir work with no. 
orrespondins authority, 


and-in many cases there is not even the slight- 
st pretension of © unified service at tho county level, since the — 
upervisory lines of his co-workers run directly to highor echelons in. 
the service, In fact, in meny cases. the lines of supervision never 

erge except in « highly theoretical wey in the porson of tho director | 
inmself. In his control of housekeeping activities at the local level : 
e€ sonetines is obliged to operate under systons. end controls desizned 
- primarily for agencies located on the college celipus, with no ellowences 

made for the adninistrative effects of. physical seperation by nany hun< 
dreds of miles, On the other hend, sone county ar 


gents oxercise surprize 
sly extensive powors + perhaps too extensive - with respect to housekecp~ 
| operations, An 


; 


{ 


: I have tho very definite impression that. Ancrican public adnin. 
tration, including extension edninistration, is top heavy fron the 
andpoint of central control, There is too little suthority for the 

ount of rosponsibility in the ficld. The operator is too often loft 

0 sweat it out under either prohibitions, or inadequate nuthorizations, 


even worse, uncontrolicda and unintogratod specialist supervision, 


a 
7 \ 


There is nothing-in tho levs, rules or. regulations thet I can 
“Which compels tho service to conduct its. ficld work in this manner, 
en fully aware of the political problems which moke o diroctor hesitate 
urn over substantial snounts of his cuthority, oven on loan, to a 
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leadership. 
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problem. Actuclly, many executives could readily learn to delegete if 
they were convinced that it were an advisable and necessary move, Few 


itics of delegation. They ‘have been fairly woll occupied in adapting — 


itself. 4 Phe. problem. eriscs only whon the administrator is ina » positio 


PO din L a iiays Ly there arc in : : ROMS er © SOI 
agents, ent in- ‘gone ; sie a hon & t 
experinentel deloge tions of power and ithorit; t be ic t 
the practical. feasibility of administrative decentrelization, Since . 


this is true, I en led to the conclusion thet directors fail te: dele v 
either because they do not understand the function of adninistrative 
leadership. or because they ere tenperenentelly unable ‘to delegete. Tho 
functions of adninistretive leadership arc not hard to learn, but- the 
neuroses which prevent delogetion are something clso. 


Sone men sre rpparontly so constituted thet they sre unable 40% 
let; covoft ‘any .detril-of ithoir™ jod.s “As, \& result, they try to do e111 them 
work of nsnaging the orgenization thenselves, which inca nodern extension 
service is impossible, and end up as their own chicf clerks, with the tek |. 
organization running itscolf efter a fashion. Perhaps they are perfection— 
Gets, and .feol that: thoy elone can: do the Job right. Perheps they arc 
just old:maids, who like’ to work at crossing e11 tho. ths and cotting 

all the i's. Perhaps they lack sclf confidence, end fear that. they will - 
nake nistekes in dclogetion, that somoone will try to rcduce .their power, 
that they will be subjected to enberrassment. Perhsps they heve been _— 
burned once or twice by misplaced confidences, end wrepping themselves 
tightly; inithe cloaks oftheir authority) have: sworn e -solomnioavn toe 
trust no man. henceforth, But to serve as leader of en orgenization an” 
executive must be willing to place confidence in his subordinates agein” 
and again, even when inadequetely exercised; a neurosis is a luxury he 
cennot afford. A misanthrope is by definition disqualified for cxecutive 


- 


> 


Management is no bed of roses. Even the perfectly belenced: and 
normal executive will cncounter discouraging and dishesrtcning experiences 
in the ebuse of confidence. He will have c herd time h-nging on: tans 
faith in humen nature. But if he is to exercise his most important 
function —- thant of leading the organization — he must delegete, and 
delegate extensively, Theo really effective administrator is lergely a 
promoter and developer, who is constantly giving those in his organiz— 
ation jobs to.do that are a little beyond their previous experience and 
demonstrated capacity, so that they ere always. increasing their capac- | 
ities, Good men will not romein content in situations tacy heave he 
completely mastered. They must cither be promoted, or their jobs cx 
panded to esl) forth their full abilities, or thoy wali cave the 
organization. ‘I should like to roiternate in the strongest possible 
terms a statement I heve made before to this group — the most important 
work an executive does is that of teaching, by which I mean essisting 
the personalities under his direction to expand end rerlize their 


I do not wish to overemphasize the Peers cede aspect of the 


administrators have had oceasion to rethink their jobs in the funda- 4 
mental terms which would lead to consideration of the maximum | possibil- 


themselves,’ sometimes rathcr painfully, to their present administrative . 
environment; and have never..gotten around to chellenging the environment 


Se 
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lization, 


Tho’ possibility of the misuse of delogated euthority is undoubt~ 
_ edly 2 deterront to many edministretors. This is-cn rdmitted denger, 
but it gonerrlly results from a condition in which subordinetos hrvo been 


af 
a { th 4 . aa | "i vss \s" * ‘ . - 2 Ri 
unduly suppréssed end consequently do not know what to. do with cuthority eae 
Sh when thoy get it. A subordinate sccustomoa to tho excercise :of euthority, wey. 


even limited Authority, if ho trusts and is trusted by his chicf, is not 
likely to seck sclf-cgerandizemont if tho euthority is extended, In any 
case it can, ond shduld, be a gradual process, Of course, almost eny 
organization has its quote of scolf-seckors who cannot be trusted to 
exorcise cuthority for the good of tho progrom, but who clways attempt to 
pervert it to’scrve thoir personel embitions, Fow directors have friled 
to spot these individusls long since, or cro likely to entrust thom with 
_ euthority of any sort. - Delogetion cen normally take place only where 
there is mutual trust end .confidence,. and © feir degree of mutual kno 
ledge. The mein difficulty is in knoving exectly what typo and how much 
euthority to dclegeto. Tho matching of the authority to the rosponsi~ 
bility imposed is © metter of eonsidorable cifficulty, especially when 

n ettompt, necesserily experimental, to decentrelize tho orgenizetion 
> is teking place. As I heve suggested before, one of the most frequent 
mistakes is thet of underestimating the powers and authoritics which will 
be required effectively to meet. the responsibility, and this failure 
sometimes rogults in ineffective porform-ncc, which is then essumed to 
be due to the defect of the delegative principle, but is ectuelly only 

an indication of the ever-presont dengers of inrdequate and incomplete 
delegation, S apes | . Sia Wi 

. Somebody in this group lest week -sked me just how this business 
of delegation was eccomplishcd. I heve been thinking tho metter ovor, 
end would like to reed to you the best and clearest exposition of the 
principles and. practice of delegetion thet hag ever beon- written: 


"Por the kingdom of heaven is ag men travelling into a 
be > (for ccountry,- imho celled his own sorvents end dcliverea unto them 
his goods. An¢ unto one he gave five telents, unto rnothor to, 
and to another one: to every men according to his several ability: 
end streightway took his Journoy, Thon ho thet had roccived the 
five talents wont end ‘traded with the seme, end mede thom other 
five talonts. And likewise ho thet hed roecivea two, ‘he also 
g-ined other two. But he that hac recoived ono wont end digged 
in the carth, end hid his Lord's money... After - long timo tho * | 
Lord of those servents cometh, and rockoncth with them. And so 
he that hed received five talents came and brought other five 
- talents, seying, Lora, thou dcliveredest unto me five talents: | 
aha behold, I have gained. boside thom five telonts more. His‘ Lord 
. seid unto him, "Well cone, thou good and feithful sorvent: thow 
hast been feithful. over a fow things, I will meke. thee ‘miler over 
many things: onter into the jey of, thy; Lords": Ho! also .came thats 
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ae thee aoe sean many Dente ea thaw: anton the joy 
Lord." Thon he which had reecived the one talent ceme and saik 
"Lord, I- knew thee that thou art an hard man, roaping where ‘thou — 
hast not sown and gethering where thou hast not streved: and te 
wes afreid, end went and hid thy ‘talont.in “tho earths idy'\ thee 

- thou hest thet is thine," His Lord answored and seid unto him, 
"Thou wielod end slothful servant, thou knewost that I reap w. 
I sowed not, end gether where I have not-strewed? Thou oughtest 
therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, and then a at my - 
coming I should heve received mine own’ twith usury." Teke therefore 
the talent from him, and give it unto“him which hath ton talents. 
For unto cvery one cree hath shall. be given, and he shall have 
abundence: but from him thet hath not shall be teken away cven tha 
which he heth. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
derknesss: there shall be weeping end gneshing of teeth," 
(Sts, Matthew 25, 14-30) ~ 


We cone now to the sccond phese of the topic for this morning, the 
director es lender of the orgenization. I wish to. omphasize the fact . ¥ 
that the director hes, of coursc, the ultinate responsibility for the .- 
control of his orgenization, He cannot divest himsclf of the responsi- © 
bility, because ho is ultinetoly answoreble for everything the organiza- - 
tion ddesior does not doe The question is'not ee Ne ak he “shai control 
or net but’ tnethcr ‘thet control shall] bevexorciscd esa positive and 
dynemic-function of leadership, involving the separ of larecs 
responsibilitics to his oporating officiels enc ‘steff associates, or=>> 
as a negative function of oporating pre-eudit, with the director spondin 
his timc sitting on the lid and trying to meke sure that no mistakes ~ 
occur. If his purpose is to maintein the organization as « vitel spear= 
head of agriculturel lesdership in the State, he has little choice, If 
he does not lead the organization, nobndy clse will, and if the organize 
tion is not-led, it will never accomplish very much in guiding ¢ eno on 
ing egriculturel devclopnent. 


Tho first thing 2 director who we nts to lead - his organization 
ought to realize is thet he must operate at the dircctoriel level. He 
cennot make large nunbcrs of petty decisions, he cennot allow, himsolf — 
to be inundated by the onormous volume of snell intra—orgenizational Nei 
matters which con and should be settled by the lower echelons, Above all 
he cannot pernit -hinsclf to be dravn into tho general steff work except 
et the highcr control points, There is an awful lot of budget, personne 
ané programing work that. is related to orgenization managenent and look 
like high-level stuff, but. the dircctor should try to stay out of it 
gntil tho work of his staff pcople reaches the point where he cen desl 
VWith it on the basis OF a ae ha eae alse ee TN | 

Of": Sean ea eae in offoctive Teoneeee is tho. ates chee 
end neintonence of vorking roleationships within :the .sorvico which will 
assurc the effective contribution of ‘nll -perts of the’ agoney - ta the 
ose tae ‘problons' With which it is ‘confrdnted.:: The director ha 

& particularly importent function to perforn in pronoting horizontel — 
aan eaieo and, coordination, as contrasted with vertical flow of ne 
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ony on insti- 


: j ’ , if \ 
Seeds a fp “ie . , ‘ 


es Tho. eee tion ots tho : Pie vane py ae so the : prompt 
decision and vigorous action mey bo secured is essential to the exercise 
of effective leadership, The director should not tolerate the snonhnlous 
situation existing in neany states in which cortain Zanes of authority 
unning up fron a fragnentized orgenization in the eountics ‘through con 
Pietely sopara ate chenncls finally converge on his desk. There should be 

i euthority reeching from the director out to the assist~ ae 
<3 in the farthost county of the state. ~ sep aa: peat 


* 


i, 
The director should have a reslistic sonse of docentrrliza ation "nell 
and delegation, and should attonpt to make cortain that to e neaxinun 


‘Bee possible. degree euthority is oxercised and decisions aro mede rs close 
> to the lovel of - operations as the requirements of organizationel unity 
2 “pornit. This cannot be done a 


as long as the upper echelons ere cluttered 

up with indiserinincte mixtures of a eministrotive and tcchnicrl supervision 
“cependent toaching acepartnent hesds or ther none 

Be eeratod. CRP eR ty to the field. Nor cen it be a xccomplished until | 

_ the: relationships of the specialist ands e@ninistrative steff Pre worked 

if into en: phachaxg eaters of ae 


ia Lo EN ane 1ésdership Aoaatids much fron the direetor in: terns 
Hof; Ee matic domocratic egricultural acninistration. - in converting 
-acquicsceonce into cnthusiasn, in stimulating the free flow of ideas in 
11 -direetions throughout the service, and in other ways. ‘pronoting the 
orate SOS CT ON ERO SS) mt institutions price of the services © 


Bie tcnsion circetors ene ProFit considcrably, I haltewor cue 
cesionclly nersuring thonsclves ageinst somo of the cescriptions of the 
ealitice needed. in top neanagonent, One of tho bost of these is contained 

n Peul Appleby'!s book, Big Denocracy, I should like to lesve it with you 
Fags sort. of looking-glass into which you might glance now and then to 


sec how, nuch you cre coming to look like the leader. of e. vital and dynanic 
organization, He says?. f 


en ability sonething 
Trigononetry is no 


“Pho our oveves include, perhaps Rinse: 
like that required for higher ma thonatics. - 
_less practicel : ‘Si precise then erithmetic. It comprohends eaithe” 
netic, but isi a way iof relating end simplifying the handling 
of Peter tay ese between verious arithmetical esleuletisohs, Whrt 
iy is need: d is tho e ebility to handle. ‘poletionships in their larger 
bi end broeder.terns - tho quelity. of. »Philosophy. This means a 
capacity to soe public policy in tons of. thousands of different 
actions and to relatc these -ctions to cach other in terms of 
public and gs0vernnental interests. Efficiont 'operators! wo have 
ain great nunbers, « They are enpable hots: serving well on the higher 


levels of. governnent nanagenont. only. weg they shave. ‘this: ‘auelity 
of philosophy. 


AH "Tho kind of philosophy £3) of ‘course, irmor tant. A philos- 
ophy of absolutes and cold logic, = philosophy technicel na rigid, ie 
would be US MOUS 1A sound political philosophy must conprehond 
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ene cond amine needed by ae roe siceutiee is 'govern — 
nentel sense,! the ingrained disposition to put the public interest — 
_first and thus to rocognize the groat, essential and pervasive 
difference that distinguishes public caiee gains ation from the 
nanagenent cf private enterprise. — : coast ; 


"Rolated to governrentel nso is © third guelity of public — 
relations or, politicel sense. This involves, on tho snc hand, an. 
epprociation of tho necessity for govornnent officicls and govern 
nentcl action to be exposed to the citizens and the public affected 
by them and, on the other, an ability to enticipate probable 
popular roaction and make ellowance for it, It also includes the 
capacity to act swiftly in introducing minor eae MES adju.st— 
nents when such ection will relieve public irritation end the 
ability to sense mejor politicel shifts in the cerly stages of their 
developnent and grecually to mocify the program of the agency 
accordingly. No matter how clevated they may be, however, admin- - 
istretors cen never have thefallness of wisdon.. Fortunately, -they 
need not have it. Events and nationel sentiments will meke the: 
diggzer end the ultimate decisions. -~ Excctitives end edmninistrative -= 
experts; working together, sinply give form to-specifterprosranisass 
and mechanisms within the framework of lerger netionel movements. ~ 
The caprcity to sense the coming of these movericnts is ach mi 
sense at its highest level. : 

"Ability to be governmental cnough to discern tho (public) 
intcrest and to insist on progrems anc procedures so sound that - 
they’ will be e¢s unyielcing rock on. which the weves of special . 
interest may break their force in vein: ability to be political 
enough to seek those concessions ce are the needed refinenents 
of the process of necking governnent action equitable end smooth; 

ability to. be politicel cnough: to. ee endrespond to the messages 
of public currents; and ability to. use edministrators who can 
orgenize end relate agencics so thet they produce orgrnized, 
integrated ection ~ this is the conbination of abilities roouired: 
for the. . «top people in the great agencies of governnent." 


The concluding phase of our topic deals with building the service 

norale. Leonard White identifics the tern in the following words: 
he 
“Morale is both en index of 4 sound onploynent situstion 
end & positive neans of building + ean cfficicont. organization. ~ It 
reflects a social~psychological ‘situation; -. stete of mind in which 
men. and vonen voluntarily seck to ‘covelop and epply their full 
powers to the tesk upon which they ere ongaged, by reason of the 
intellectual or morel satisfaction-which they derive from their 
own solf-renlization,. their BORE STORENG in their. chosen ficld, 
‘end their price in the service." 


While, it ds relatively cacy .tordiscemn tho  orcscnec ‘ar Aine Ory 
morale, tho definition of its. component clements is a good deal less’ 
facile. Rescarchers : and comnentetors heve, however, offcred - few 
generalizations which are useful aE ean ae The first is that the 
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éroup=climate must offer Opportunity for individurl self-expression 

by the members of tho groupe The second is thet the cooperative context 
must furnish outlets for the individuel's pride in his oim worknenship. 
A third is that mombers must acecont the values and purvoses of the group 
as their own, These cre what might be celled the individurlistic veses 
of morsle. But the group has its own collective individuelity and 
vitality, which ere derived fron cortain bases. Perhaps the nost 
important is the versonel opportunity for creative participation in 

the formulation end pursuit of widely shared group objectives. Not 

only is the individual related to the group, therefore, but tho group is 
related to tho lergor community. 


The highest typo of morale has 7 doninantly intellectuel quelity, 
es woll es strong omoticnal overtones. Its intcllectual guelity iss 
derived from its emphasis upon information, understanding and conrrinica~ 
tion in the broadest sense, which are basc@ in turn on genuine perticips- 
tion in the thinking, plenning, deciding end cvealuating processes in the 
institutional context of the group works 


Morale can be built, snd in nény respects the Extension Service 
is in & position to essumo national leadership in the norele building 
processe Its basic prog anning processes by definition involve virtuelly 
Gll the menbers of the orgenization, in terns vhich emphasize not only 
their membership in the group that is the porsonnel of the service, but 
relate this group closcly to thet larger agricultural community. of the 
State with which the loyeltics of the staff mney be presuned to be most 
closely ellicd. The ossontial conditions for theo systenatic building 
of service norele cro in large pert, thercfore, already at hand. | One 
of the prominent devices in the nethodology of mornle is thet by which 
the concept of the "tean" is being substituted for somo of the nore 
enervating rigidities of the iden of heirarchy. And one of tho 
techniques by which substance is given to the "teen" concept is 
precisely the cxpension of the forms -nd content of orgsnizatironel 
communication, end the emphasizing of the multi-direetionel cheracter 
of intelligence flow in nodern. edninistrative organization, Treditionel 
steff indoctrination is thus trensnuted into continuing group consulta. 
tion, while the hersh and neked lines of ruthoriterian commend beeone the 
channels by which the group with managenent works out, by plenning and 
experinentation, group objectives and standards of administrative 
performance. Even strff mectings which in:tho pest have Cestroyed as 
much morale as thoy engendered beconc dynanic factors in the moreleo 
building progran,. In short, most of the inproverients which the director 
needs better to fulfill his nenagerial responsibilities also contribute 
Siznificantiy.:to the building of morele through the cevelopnent of tho 
"tean" conception of steff operations. 


Of equal inportance in the nethodology of norele building is the 
developnent of tho function of leadership at the intcornodinto and lower 
operating levels, es well as at-the directorial level, in the process 
of substituting donocratic Menoagenent for suthoriterian connend., Those 
methods identify end onphesize tho subtle but potent function of 
leadership emong the officicl personnel in -ll its verious forns end 
several gredcs of responsibility at heacguarters, at the Cistrict 
level, and in the counties, The requircnonts of ood managenoent arain 
coincide with the techniques of morele builcing, through which the vitel 
forces of consent and self-roslizetion sro being built es worthior 
structures upon the treditionsl pattern of authority and commande 
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THE JOBS OF EXTENSION 


Wye: O)8Coehey | 


The basic job of agricultural Cooperative Extension is education. 
Primarily its job is directed to rural people and the major part of its 
thinking and effort revolve around the American farm and the American 
farm home, In scope, however, it covers practically all activities 
peculiar to rural life, and in serving rural peeple its purpose is to 
contribute also to the general welfare, 


Repeatedly it has been stated that the purpose of Cooperative 
Extension is. to help rural people help themselves in achieving certain 
~ desired ends as economic security, opportunity for adequate and satis— 
fying expression of human personality, understanding of their proper 
role in society and a‘happy enjoyable life, Clearly ends so sweeping 
and inclusive cannot be attained without the development of the people 
who desire to achieve them, and rightly this is given as one of the 
fundamental purposes of Cooperative Extension, Chiefly threugh such 
development ‘we can expect rural people to make their maximum contri- 
bution to the national welfare. We here refer to thé national welfare 
not only as it relates. to such mundane matters as supnlying food, fiber 
and shelter but also as it relates to the ideologies which undergird 
our form of democratic government. We have in mind a national welfare 
which insures to 411, including the farmer and the farm homemaker, the 
right and privilege to engage in free enterprise and to enjoy in fair 
measure, such improvements as may bo made through individual desire and 
effort in the light of advancing knowledge. Without this greater end 
in view and without a program addressed to it, Extension education, no 
matter how successful it may be in advancing the purely material 
prosperity of its clientele, will fall short of its tremendous potenti- 
ality and will fail to reach desired goals, 


Cooperative Extension is often described as education for action. 
That is, it expects to get tangible results in a comparatively short 
time. The extent to which this can be true depends on the end in view. 
Changes in farm and farm home practices on individual farms can be 
expected in much shorter time than changes which can be achieved only 
through group action; and changes in practices of any sort,can perhaps 
be made evident more quickly than changes arising from the more funda- 
mental purpose of Cooperative Extension, namely, the education of farm- 
ers and their families, Like democracy, education is hard to describe 
or define in a single sentence, but, in general, it means the whole-— 
some, balanced development of the individual and the effective fitting 
of the individual into his environment and into society. In a paper 
given at the meeting of the Association of Land—Grant Colleges and 
Universities last November, Director Noble Clark of Wisconsin. said, 
"Our major concern is the provision of new information and the improve- 
ment in the minds of farm people. It is infinitely more important that 
rural people know and understand the more significant problems and issues 
which affect them as farmers and as citizens, than that they trustingly 
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accept and carry out the ever increasing ‘number of improved practices 
and recommendations brought to them by Extension workers." However, I 
do not belittle education for action, I heartily endorse the action 
phase so long ss the objective of education is kept out in fmt. When 
action is linked with this objective, it unquestionably helps to make 
the program vital and dynamic. 


New Features in Extension Education 


Thirty-three years ago Cooperative Extension was confined almost 
solely to teaching and "servicing activities." It is much more than that 
now. In October, 1938, F, W. Peck read a paper at the Illinois School 
for Extension Workers. from which I quote, "Sp to recent years, the 
Extension effort consisted largely of ‘offerings! of educational and 
service assistance to those most capapble of taking advantage of them, 
It was intended to be 5 'free advisory service'—the county agent's 
office was that of a rural information center, and the sign that -hung 
in the county agent's office window might have been''Come and get it.' 
Demonstrations of practices for busy farm péople constituted the princi- 
pal method of teaching. Thén Wame organization influences, group.in-— 
terests appeared, pressure methods were used, programs of work were 
talked about, relations with many outside agencies.were developed, 
and rather suddenly-the Extension job came to include a whole series 
of requirements that could not have been foreseen in earlier years." 


Today an entirely différent’ set of job requirements has appear-— 
ed. My general summary of the present job inéludes, (1) planning, 
(2) organization, (3) administration, (4) teaching, (5) "servicing 
activities." ; 


As Mr, Peck points out, planning, organization and adminis— 
tration have become very important additional Extension activities. : 
and from now on they will be an essential part of the program, ‘In 
my judgment, these activities, if carefully and intelligently ‘handled, 
possess unmistakable educational values, In other words, their in- 
clusion does not detract from the statement that Extension is a pro- 
gram of education, PRs ; by ; 


‘Extension's Educational Responsibilities © 


In January, 1946, the Extension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture released a comprehensive report on the scope 
of Extension's educational responsibilities—-it listed the major fields 


of these responsibilities as follows!’ 


1. Economic problems and public policies 


2. Marketing’ and distribution. «* 


3. Social relationships, adjustments and cultural values 


aloo 


4, Farm homes and buildings — 

5. Health 

6. Conservation of dete seeaonere 

7. Farm and home management 

8. Rural organization and leadership development 


os Agricultural production 


Agricultural Production and Conservatien of 
Natural Resources — 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities in Washington last November, Director J, W. Burch of 
Missouri, in a paper entitled "Long-Range Programs and Objectives of 
the Extension Service" called attention to the close relationship of 
four of these fields and stated his preference to group them together, 
They are agricultural production, conservafion of natural resources, 
farm and home management, and farm homes and buildings. Although I 
shall not discuss them as a group or in direct. sequence, it is logical 
to plece these four fields together, 


I find no one disposed to omit agricultural production as one 
of the jobs of Cooperative Extension. ‘Director Burch, in the paper 
to which reference has been made, expressed his views about agri- 
cultural production as follaws: ‘Problems in the field of production 
technique have always commanded a major proportion of Extension's total 
time and effort., This situation should continue,. However, looking to 
a well-rounded service proportionately less increase in Extension work 
is appropriate in this’ field than in other fields, The problems of 
soil conservation and conservation of other natural resources is an 
integral part of agricultural production. With no room to expand our 
agricultural plant, the need for greater emphasis on the conservation 
of natural resources is evident. We cannet let down on programs deal- 
ing with production, conservation, farm homes and buildings, and farm 
and home management as long as, (1) we are not applying limestone and 
fertilizer at a higher rate than they are bétng removed by the pro- 
cesses of erosion, leaching and plant removal, or (2) so long as the 
average hog eoauer assumes that ten to twelve bushels of corn are 
required to. produce a hundred pounds Ot pork when it has been d.emon— 
strated that this can be done with six or seven. bushels, or (3) as 
long as the average dairy cow produces hut 160 pounds of butterfat 
annually, which is little more than half of the 300 pounds that has 
been repeatedly demonstrated possible by the simple expedient of 
correction of feeding; to say nothing of the possibilities of breed- 
ing and culling, or (4) as long as the farm woman finds it necessary 
to do 81 days, eight hour days, work a year that conveniences common 
to urban homes would save her," ~ -" .- 
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I would add to: Director :Burch's*statement by pointinz out that 
there is much research and; educational. ground yet to ve’ covered in 
connection with the.-control :of plant snd animal diseases ‘and insect 
pests. ‘During the war and since, .» fairly good job has been done in- 
relation to plant diseases and inseet pests, and farmers are making 
large.demands on Extension for -information as to procedurés for their 
control, However, there is an enormeus gep to be bridged in the animal 
field, We do not even know how to arrive at the losses suffered 
through animal morbidity and mortality. Perhaps we could approximate 
the financial losses traceable to animal deaths, but to date we are 
far at sea as regards the losses suffered by disease and pest attacks 
On animals that recover, Research with the cooperation of Extension 
must try to find a way to approximate animal losses due to disease and 
after it is found they must cooperate in finding methods for materi- 
ally reducing ‘the stupendous losses which we have largely become 
accustomed to take for granted, 


I would also direct attention to more recent production and 
particularly management problems growing eut of the effect of tech- 
nological improvements on farm operations. One of the factors account— 
ing for the increase of about 25 per cent in production per farm worker 
between 1940-1945 was the increased extent to which motor power was 
Substituted for horse power. In case agricultural prices. continue 
satisfactory, technological changes and improvements, according to many 
who claim to know, will occur at a still greater rate in the future; «in 
which case even more than now Extension will be asked to give assist- 
ance on su ch problems as (1) economic use of man power; (2) appraisal 
of capital requirements; (3%) logical order of incorporating improve-— 
ments; (4) methods of securing full use of these improvements; (5) im 
pact of technological improvements on farm planning with respect to 
diversity or specialization in operations. 


The conservation of natural resources, as soil, water, forests, 
is a long never-ending process and must have a prominent place con~ 
tinuously as an Extension job. Over » long period, considerable em- 
phasis has been laid on the importance of conservation, but a wide- 
Scale recognition and appreciation. of the problem of resources con~ 
servation did not come to focus until the early 20's. Not until about 
that time was it recognized that group ection was necessary to handle 
the problem. In view of the fact that this country has never had a 
system of soil and forestry management which would permit of a per- 
manently high level of productivity, it is most significant that an 
appreciation of the problem is reaching the point where it begins to 
match the magnitude of the job. As yet, however, we are not succeed— 
ing as well as we should in keeping the soil in place or in replacing 
fertility removed from the soil through crop production. Expansion 
of crop land, large crops and scarcity of fertilizer during the war 
and after, account for large declines in available plant food. Heavy 
demands have been made in stands of timber with insufficient fore- 
thought given to reforestation. 
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There is little likelihood of ever givine production, farm and 
home management and conservation programs second rating because of their 
relation to farm income which is so important in achieving the objectives 
of Extension education. In any community where farm income is well below 
average, it will be found that provisions for such things as schooling 
and protection of health are inadequate. It does not.follow, however, 
that they will always be inadequate in communities in which income is on 
a satisfactory basis. Income alone, therefore, does not solve all the 
problems of rural living and progress, but if it is not given due 
attention and emphasis none of the problems are likely to be solved. 


I think I would agree with Director Burch that from now on ve 
familiar lines such as production may. require relatively less attention 
than has been given over to them in the past, and that proportionately 
more time may be appropriately devoted to some of the newer lines of work. 


Marketing and Distribution 


Marketing and distrivution are closely related to the production 
process as it is possible to lose the gains made in production through 
inefficient marketing, After having done considerable work in this 
field, I think, Extension would say that the job is very difficult and 
complex. Determining what the marketing program.ought to be, finding 
ways and means of implementing it, and holding the interest and support 
of the producers involved, often try the patience and test the resource— 
fulness of Extension workers, To date, the program, despite worth- 
while accomplishments achieved, has not measured up to the importance 
of the field and I seriously doubt if it-can, until a more nearly com 
plete body of research in marketing and.distribution is developed and 
until a larger number of men preparing for Extension work decide to 
specialize in these subjects. 


At present, agricultural prices are high. Farmers have no diffi- 
culty in finding purchasers for their products and, therefore, the 
importance of marketing and distribution does not stand out now as it 
will, if and when prices decline as the result of a more nearly even 
balance between supply and demand, or as the result. of any other in- 
fluence. When that time comes, farmers will bear down hard on Exten~ 
Sion forces for help in the equitable and efficient marketing and 
distribution of ‘their products. Now is the time for research to 
clarify and to enlarge on the fundamentals underlying marketing and 
distribution in order that Extension can do more in pointing to basic 
improvement principles in marketing processes and relatively less in 
asSisting with the solving of problems in marketing and distribution 
after they occur, 


Public Policies 


The favorite indoor talking sport in agricultural circles at 
present has to do with "Public Policies affecting agriculture." Much 
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has been said and written andthe obligation of Extension to conduct 
educational programs in this field has been so much emphasized in re—- 
ports of committees and in papers by individuals that I hesitate to 
discuss it. It is too important, however, to omit from a discussion 
of this nature, 


Fortunately, American farmers in considerable numbers are real- 
izing that international, natiorial, and local problems and policies have 
a definite relation to their own welfare. They are anxious to discuss 
these problems and policies and to receive guidance in coming to sound : 
conclusions about them. They want to know how monetary and credit 
policies, tax policies and public indebtedness, price control, and 
various public policies directly related to agriculture affect their 
business and their living. They are awakening to the importance of 
taking an active part in the formulation of policies and the solution 
of economic problems if they are to have a fair opportunity in securing 
a level of income that will provide a standard of living comparable to 
Other large production eroups, 


Here is a relatively, new job for Cooperative Extension education. 
At present the program offerings. are handicapped by the lack of suit- 
able subject matter for both Extension workers and discussion groups 
in farming communities. Professor Aull-of South Carolina recently con- 
ducted a survey for the purpose of ascertaining the kind and amount of 
teaching offered in agricultural colleges in the field of policy related 
to agriculture, In a considerable number, no work at all was being 
offered and only in a very few could it be said.that this subject is : 
receiving attention commensurate with evident needs. Until these needs 
are more nearly provided.for in college classrooms, Extension workers 
will be limited in their preparation for effective educational ledder— 


4 


ship in this challenging field, 

Apparently the colleges and experiment stations have been slow 
to move into the field of. public policies, Since issues of public 
policy are often highly controversial, few admit of e Single positive. 


solution, and are often the bone of contention between political parties. .. 


it) 4's only natural for publicly supvorted. institutions to enter such 
field with ‘some hesitation. | They’ are. wise not to enter until they are 
well prepared with qualified talent and sufficient funds to build a 
body of facts that will fortify sincere’dnd courageous leaders. 


Clear thinking, not confused thinking, by farmers should be 
Sought and cultivated by Extension-in all parts of its program, 
Despite limitations and handicaps Extension is moving ahead with a 
program. In many places discussion groups have been organized for 
the study of pertinent economic problems sand publhespolitciesy The 
interest displayed by these groups is most gratifying. In my own 
State of Minnesota, discussion groups have been in existence for the 
past ten years, The participants have shown a mounting interest in 
the subjects discussed, more willingness to take part in discussions, 
a desire for more information, It has been observed that they have 
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improved in ability to evpress their thoughts clearly;. that they are 
more inclined to-question lines of argument’ with which they do not agree 
and that they are more willing to accept responsibility and leadership. 


If a program involving study and discussion of public policies 
is vroperly directed, I know of no other activity in Extension of greater 
promise for developing the kind of understanding and the spirit of 
loyalty to country that should characterize the citizens of a democracy. 
We do well once more to remind ourselves that the program of Eytension 
is education for action and a democracy cannot flourish or long endure 
if its people do not have the information and insight necessary for 
making intelligent decisions, 


Social Relationships, Adjustments and Cultural Values 


This field is not foreign to the thinking and effort of workers 
in Agricultural Extension, The hunger for these so-called intangibles 
is characteristic of people generally. Without their cultivation and 
attainment human personality does not reach complete expression and the 
good life is not fully realized. An avowed purpose in helping farmers 
to solve economic problems, we repeat, is to clear the way for social 
and cultural opportunities and therefore social, cultural and spiritual 
growth becomes basic as an objective in Ext-erision education, It is in 
connection with these values that Extension is interested in develop— 
ing a wholesome community life and in maintaining the institutions 
essential to sound community progress. This means that Extension is 
interested in’all constructive institutions and desires to cooperate 
with them in behalf of general community betterment. 


Rural Schools 


It is not my purpose here to name and describe all the approaches 
Extension can make in an educational program dealing with social, cultural 
and spiritual values, nor to enumerate all-the institutions and agencies 
with which it can and should cooperate. But I wish to say something 
about education in rural schools and to express the hope that by con- 
Sistent persuasion Extension workers can do their part in improving the 
rural school program which has long been inadequate compared with urban 
programs, When there was a general exodus of rural teachers from the 
schools to war plants and urban positions during the war, there was a 
long needed awakening to the astonishingly low salaries they had been 
paid, With such poor pay it was clear that they could not afford to get 
the amount of training required for first-class service nor could they 
afford to stay with teaching when they had opportunity for financial 
advancement in some other occupation.’ At present many of the schools 
are employing supply teachers, unable to qualify under the minimum 
governméntal requirements for teachers and they are paying them re- 
latively better salaries than were paid to regular teachers before the 
war, This situation is due, of course, to the great scarcity of 
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teachers. Under these conditions, the rural pupil is at even a greater 
disadvantage than formerly, compared with the urban pupil whose school- 
ing opportunities are not of the best at the present time, 


The following comparisons are unfavorable to the rural child and 
inimieal to the social and cultural development we should strive for in 
rural communities, Also, they are inimical to the social and cultural 
welfare of urban communities for a number of reasons, but especially 
for the reason that rural youth move into urban centers in large numbers. 


On the average, rural children attend school about elght per cent 
fewer days than urban children; rural teachers are paid about one-half 
as much as urban teachers; school property per pupil in rural areas has 
less than one-half the value of urban school property. Proportionately 
fewer youth of high school age are in school than are city youth in the 
Same age bracket, . 


Rureal Churches 


I also wish to speak in behalf of the rural church which I think 
is indispensable to well—balanced country living, The Creator has or-~- 
dained that this shall be a world not only of physical laws but of moral 
laws as well, There is an order of truth, justice and mercy to which 
we must conform, Karl Marx declared religion to be the opium of the 
people; a sedative which-keeps men from rising up to destroy injustice, 
In his thinking, only matter is ultimately real, But the country in 
which his philosophy is entrenched has learned that there is a hunger 
for spiritual expression which can be satisfied only in established 
centers of worship where God-is not left out of the reckoning. 


A democratic society such as ours cannot do without well-organ-— 
ized vigorous churches, By cultivating things of the spirit, they 
fortify the principles that undergird democracy, As farm conditions 
change and farm families become fewer end smaller, we face the serious 
problem of organizing the rural religious program so that all rural 
people may have opportunity to participate in a healthy church life, 

I do not know: exactly. how Extension:can fit into this job, but I think 
it can help some by encouraging thé people it serves to give liberal 
support in both time and money to well-organized, vigorous church organ-— 
izations and by encouraging rural pastors to fit their programs to the 
needs of rural people, “a ee 


~ Rural Health 


Health is both a social and’economic problem. From the stand— 
point of living a happy, contented, normal life, sound health has 
quite as much social as economic significance, and when a community 
Stresses safety, sanitary and general health procedures it places em 
phasis on social factors, | 
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The hospital on the campus of the University of Minnesota is a 
public institution supported by State and county funds, . Patients are 
sent to the hospital by the counties, Anyone visiting the out—patient.. 
ward cannot help but be impressed by the people assembled whose appear— 
ance clearly revesls suffering and a large measure of defeat in achiev~ 
ing a satisfying and happy existence. Many of these terribly sick nr 
people are from the rural districts, One has only to look at them to 
be convinced that reports showing 9 relatively high incidence of sick— 
ness, disease and other health limiting factors amongst rural people are. 
not overdrawn. During the recent war, many of us were surprised by the 
high percentage of rejections amongst the draftees from rural districts 
because of either physical or mental defects. 


Extension has been aware of the importance of health over most 
of the 33 years of its existence, It could scarcely be otherwise for 
“repeatedly Extension workers have witnessed the severe limitations 
visited on farm families because of sustained illness and often the 
complete physical breakdown of either husband or wife. Repeatedly 
families have left the farm because of healt! difficulties. 


Home demonstration agents have spread the. gospel of sound health.. . 
They have accomplished much by stressing the importance of observing gai 
well-established health rules as sanitation, protective measures against 
infectious diseases, care of teeth, etc, They deserve a lot of credit © 
for the frontal attack they have made on nutrition by urging the 
adoption of proper diets for growing children and adults. They have 
given full support to county nursing programs.,. 


These splendid activities do not cover all the responsibilities 
of Extension in the field of health. Perhaps its major responsibility 
can best be discharged by active promotion of programs under the 
direction of health authorities, For example, (1)Extension can help 
by assisting rural people to organize in getting adequate health facili- |. 
ties established in their communities, Existing hospital beds are far 
too few to meet minimum needs in many places, Before the war there 
was an average of 1.5 general hospital beds per 1000 people in rural 
communities, A recognized yardstick for reasonably adequate service 
is 4 beds per 1000 populetion. (2) It can help by cooperating with 
health authorities in determining the kind and number of health 
centers’ needed to meet health needs. Medical educators, I understand, 
are doubtful as to the advisability of providing for hospitals of less 
than 100 beds, In their judgment hospitals of 100 beds or more are 
required to warrant the number, the quality and diversity of staff, 
the clinical and laboratory facilities required for first-rate service. 


In relation to health, (3) Extension can do a fine job by 
cooperating with health authorities in teaching rural people to 
observe precautions against the contraction of diseases transmissible 
from animals to man, Tuberculosis and undulant fever are cases in 
point, and Extension should continue to cooperate in campaigns for ‘ iva | 
the control of tuberculosis and brucellosis in herds and flocks. As | 
a health precaution we should not be satisfied until every vound of 
milk consumed by human beings is proverly pasteurized. 


Extension should cooperate in (4) safety campaigns organized for 
the reduction of accidental deaths and injuries. Fatalities and 
casualties from accidental sources have always been relatively high in 
farming communities, and now that mechanical power and equifment is 
general on farms the likelihood of accidents is perhaps greater than 
in the past. The organization of farm safety programs by Extension sre 
in order, 


Sound health programs must be within the financial means of 
the people served. Toward accomplishing this end, I do not know what 
the responsibility of Extension may be, nor do I know the educational 
means to use for its cg ee ag cae but I do know it cannot be over- 
looked, 


Farm Homes and Buildings 


From the beginning Cooperative Extension has given help in plan- 
ning and equipping farm:-homes and buildings, It has also assisted in 
remodeling buildings and adapting them to the installation of modern 
equipment. During the war when all housing construction was reduced to 
a minimum there was an‘inevitable lag in the program in this field. Now, 
we can expect a sharp awakening of interest in farm building projects as 
farmers have much larger liquid assets than usual and many families are 
preparing to invest some of these assets in the improvement of dwellings 
and farm buildings, Within safe limits of investment in view of pro- 
bable future farm income, planning for the improvement of farm homes 
and buildings should be encouraged, Various studies indicate that 
about one-third of existing farm qwellings are in satisfactory con- 
dition, another third are in need of major improvements, and the remain-— 
ing third would have to be replaced it all farm families were to have 
minimum—standard housing, The need is clear, The impact of comfort-— 
able attractive homes-‘on desirable family morale is unmistekable. Any 
family with ‘enough ability and ambition to do good farming is not going 
to be satisfied for long with dwelling facilities that compare unfavor— 
ably with the dwelling facilities eben by those of similar economic 
status in the city. 


Conveniently arranged homes, attractive in architectural de- 
sign, contribute not only to economic efficiency and health but also 
to social and cultural values. For those undertaking the responsibility, 
the planning, building and equipping of a home seriously undertaken with 
the needs, comfort, welfare and happiness of the family in mind is a 
cultural as well as a practical process, Music, art and literature are 
cornerstones of culture, but culture is not achieved solely by reading 
great literature, viewing the masterpieces of art and listening to the 
concertos of famous composers, : It often develops from lowly home and 
community surroundings and activities. 
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Rural Youth 


Cooperative Extension has been so active and has accomplished’ so. 
much in the development of farm youth that comment on this subject 
hardly seems necessary. More than’ twenty years ago Mr. Lovejoy, then a 
prominent social worker, but not’ related to 4-H Club work declared it 
to be the most significant and impressive youth program in America. - 

As you so well know it has the undivided support of business and civic 
groups, press and radio, and the general public. In many cases the 
success of 4-H Club work has been a strong factor in securing appro- 
priations for Cooperative Extension at federal, State and local levels. 


Amongst enthusiastic supnorters of 4-H Club work there is a feel— 
ing that it should be strengthened and extended; that the program is 
deserving of greater administrative recognition and support as an integral 
part of the Extension program. Larger numbers of rural boys and girls, 
they feel, should have 4-H Club experience, They also feel that pro~ 
vision should be made for extending more 4-H Club work in rural non-= 
farm areas, Again they feel that the 4-H Club program and techniques 
should be improved in order to hold all members for a longer périad of 
time, to challenge the interest of older members and to assure a higher. 
percentage of project completions, Some supporters of 4-H work believe: 
that programs should be planned especially for the 50 per cent of boys 
and girls who will move away from rural communities. This, they believe, - 
should be done in fairness to these young people and in nehate of the 
general welfare. Question arises as to which rural boys and girls will . 
find their life work in urban communities, If they can be definitely - 
Singled out, possibly programs adapted to. their needs as future urban 
citizens should be developed. If they cannot be singled out they will 
be benefitted by participation in the regular 44H program, 


A part of Cooperative: Extension's job in connection with 4-H 
Club work is to keep it properly aligned with and related to adult 
programs in order to achieve the best and most. lasting results, In 
most part young peonle welcome responsibility; they want to do worth= 
while things and they crave the recognition usually given to grown-men 
and women, I have never believed in any movement set apart, and 
labeled "youth movement." Insofar as possible 4-H Club work should. be 
in conception and operation conducted as a: part of the general Extension .. 
program, 


There are those who think a better 4-H Club program could be 
developed if more full-time 4-H Club agents were employed and if 
financial incentives were sufficient to attract them to the work on. . 

a career basis, Remuneration for club agents should be in keeping - - 
with training, experience and resnonsibilities and the door of oppor- .. 
tunity should always be kept open to them for’service as county agents, - 
home demonstration agents and extension specialists. Since the job 
involves working with boys and girls, there is some point to employing 
young men and women for 4-H Club leadership provided they are under 

the general direction and guidance of experienced county and home demon— 
stration agents, 
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rath! The Older Youth , 
Nal ar Pea cn : Deane hahah tag hn A 
Cooperative Exterigion has @- job in reaching.» group commonly 
designated as "the older youth" ‘who range in age from 18'to 26 years, 
It has been asserted that this is‘the most neglected group in the 
Extension program, It has been ‘deséribed as including the young people 
who’ are in the "between grass and hay stage," too old for 4-H Club work; 
too young for inclusion in farming and homemaking programs—but this 
observation is hardly valid, ‘However, they are in need of services 
different from the types extended to boys and girls or to men and women 
established on farms and in farm’homes, In discussing this group at 
the November, 1947, meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Director J. BE; Carrigan of Vermont referred to a grow- 
ing effort to reach it ‘and said: "Every State is now working with this 
group in greater or lesser degree. It is the most important age group 
in our population. The young peoplé comprising it are at the age when 
they are making two of the most important decisions of their lives—— 
what is going to be their life work and where are they going to live, 
There is a great deal of information that should be available through 
the Extension Service which would assist these young people in making 
their decisions, especially with respect to occupations in life. We 
need to watch closely the work now being carried on in the various 
States in working with this group and to capitalize on this experience 
as rapidly as possible, This may well become a part of our long-range | 
program ahead, ti 7 £ 


It is said that only about 12 per cent of these young people are 
in any organized group. If this is true, it would seem that there is a 
great opportunity to reach them effectively if Extension can develop 
& program which clearly recognizes their vital needs. 


Who Shall be Served by Extension? 


The jobs of Extension have been ‘confined largely to farm and 
nonfarm rural people, with farm people receiving the lion's share of 
attention. Questions are now being raised as to whether or not Exten— 
Sion services should be extended to city people. During the war, city 
residents were assisted in victory garden projects and home’ demonstra— 
tion agents have worked with city homemakers. Around metropolitan 
centers there are many suburban residents whose professional duties are 
in the city, but who grow kitchen and flower gardens and perhaps engage 
in other agricultural practices largely as an avocation. Homes no 
matter where located~have common problems and on this basis it is 
entirely feasible for home demonstration agents to include city homes 
in their field of duty. : pak 

Extension's obligations, as stated in the Smith-Lever Act, is 


to "the people of the United States....not attending or resident in 
Said colleges." This obligation extends to all interested irrespective 
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of their place of residence, age, group affiliation, race, creed, 

economic or social status, or other characteristics that might be used - 

to draw lines of distinetion. However, as a matter of practical con- 

sideration, in’light of resources available to Ertension, its major 

emphasis has been and should continue to be, directed to serving farm 

na rural people, but not to the exclusion: of ae CREST groups having 
ae tease cee on Vheee services, 


Making the Job Bffective 


Cooperative Extension has the job of making its jobs as effect- 
ive as possible, This involves 9 sound appraisal of the jobs to be 
done, the preparedness of the personnel to perform them, and the adoption 
of teaching methods that will be most effective in tringing about desired 
ends, In reference to the last mentioned, there is ® growing interest 
in more intensive work with farm families, The balanced farming program 
in Missouri which undertakes individual farm and farm home planning is : 
receiving wide attention. One argument in favor of ‘this method is ‘that... 
the amount of research information available and the growing complexity” 
of farm operations baffle and confuse the farmer with respect to logical 
procedures, The mass of biological, economic and technological informa- 
tion available and needed surpasses his ability to shape it into a 
coordinated, usable whole, Another, which seems more to the point, is 
that the farm and the farm home are a wnit in the thinking oof the farm | 
family. The family can understand and heve confidence in a program. that 
centers on family welfare, whereas it is unsure as to the outcome of 
loosely related projects which may be a success as projects, but of 
doubtful help in advancing family well being. Therefore, a noteworthy. 
feature of farm and farm home planning is that it tends to secure the.--. 
interest and cooperation of the family in the program, .A third argu- - . 
ment may be that the results of instruction under the farm and farm 
home planning method are ereater than the results secured under other 
methods employed, 


The Soil “Conservation Service is working along this -same line 
with its individual farm land planning, as-is also farm forestry plan— 
ning under ‘the Norris—Doxey and medaved abeeine wei 


: If this method fails of general ial tet it will probably be 
due to inability to execute a program of farm ‘planning education for all 
farmers who would like‘to. take advantage of it. - One. reason why I refer : 
to this method is that it serves as an illustration of the need for.. 
Extension workers to be be pisre to oe chenges in ee as new »vro- 


BE Nan AD SE Ne Se a Se Do AN ts pte ee Sood 


In pales an Sprrehant of tae abe to be done, ep eecaetae Exten+ 
sion must be familiar with the needs and desires of th 1e people it should 
serve. Its leadership should’ be strong enough to stimulate and guide 
the thinking of its clientele,’ but. it. is not the function of this lead— 
ership to set up @ program and’ say to the people, "take it or leave it." 
Cooperative Extension is moving into broader subject-matter fields not 
because it wills to do so, but because rural people are exhibiting a 
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wide variety of interést’s Un@ breschtin problénd having new phases - 
ANS ee Be Simianeen Wirt chee ly at dois a Nee A hae | indie Tt ie nee 2 Tm Ne 

and implications, “ Sound'Aé preisal of the significance of these in- 

terésts and the importance of the' new problems ‘Yai'sed have ‘an important 
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bearing on thé progress’ of Extéhsion work.” As Director Carrigan pointed 
out at the November meeting’ of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, "ft {s' important to’ have’ our ‘lone—range objectives and 
long-range programs, It is just as important that they be constantly 

in the stage of adjustment’ ‘and ‘improvement. Extension must be a living, 
developing thing, otherwise 4t° will bécomé stagnant. Eternal alértness 
and readiness to make Adjustments are prices we pay for continued 
existence, At the same time we neéd to avoid the other extreme——chaos. 
There are those who would jump-on évery’ band wagon and shift with every 
changing wind, This, too, is disastrous. There is a course, somewhere 
between stagnation and chaos, which is best défined by the term "stabili- 
ty." Let us have, as clearly defined as possible our objectives and our 
program, but let them never be-final. They must be dynamic," 4 aca 


In determining its program and jobs it is essential for Exten- 
Sion to seek integration with the vrograms of the institutions of which 
it is a part, the United States Department of Agriculture,and the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Complete and effective integration 
requires clarity in the institutional programs themselves and effective— 
ness in all their parts, Hence, the parent institutions must chart a 
clearly defined course in which to exercise their respective roles of 
leadership, if Extension is to be successful in the years ahead in meet— 
ing its total] opvortunities and obligations, A job now for both the 
parent institutions and Extension relates to the selection and training 
of Extension personnel. Changes in world relationships, the impact of 
technological improvements, the increasing complexity of society and 
the demands for Extension aid coming from a better informed and more 
skillful rural people, call for a general upward shift in the caliber 
and training of Extension workers. ; 


When necessary, Extension should brine sharply to the attention 
of agricultural colleges, those needs with respect to. the training of 
future Extension workers which can be provided for in college programs, 
It should point out that the goal now is to prepare Extension workers 
who (1) are basically groundéd in the physical and social sciences of 
Significance to life in rural America; (2) are familiar with reliable 
sources of important information; (3) understand the background, phi- 
losophy, objectives, policies and organization of the Extension system, 


It is no longer expected that graduates fresh out of college 
will be prepared to undertake first responsibilities in Extension work; 
it is recognized that they will need to go through a period of in- 
Service training for which Extension will be chiefly responsible. Some 
of the results sought in in-service training are (1) skill in applying 
principles of psychology and education to Extension teaching, super- 
vision and administration; (2) ability to organize rural people and 
stimulate leadership among them; (3) understanding of the processes 
by which rural people and Extension teachers can analyze local problems, 
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arrive at potentially sound solutions, and develop a county extension 
program through this process; (4) knowledge of the problems and pro- 
cedures of out-of-school youth education; (5) skill in organizing, inter- 
preting, and presenting basic, social, technical and scientific data and 
their implications in rural life; (6) understand the techniques and ‘pro- 
cesses of evaluating the effectiveness of Extension programs. 


Extension is justified in speaking with frankness to graduate 
schools, particularly in land-Grant institutions,,. about provisions for 
graduate training, No matter how carefully undergraduate curriculs 
may be planned,:an Extension worker cannot long remain in the service 
without feeling the need for additional training. This need will be 
felt more keenly as the Extension program becomes more extensive, varied 
and complex.’ :Short refresher courses will have their important place 
but increasingly sustained study at the graduate level will be considered | 
a part of total program of Extension training. Graduate schools should” * 
carefully consider the nature of the needs of Extension workers and the 
conditions under which they cen pursue graduate work. There is a trend 
on the part of graduate schools to require completion of work for a 
eraduate degree within a period of five years. Such requirements per- 
haps ought to be waived for Extension workers, 


It has been suggested that there be at least one graduate school 
in each region of ‘the country that will give special attention to gradu-._ 
ate training for Extension workers, I am not opnosed to it but I am ~ 
only mildly enthusiastic about such a proposal, I feel that Extension 
in Minnesota is of enough ‘importance that the Graduate School of the 
University can well afford to give thoughtful attention. to advanced 
training for its Wesbcue. 

It is the duty a&8'well as the job of Extension to call to the ~ 
attention of the parent institutions existing farm and farm home con- 
ditions, situations, and problems. At present Extension is warranted. 
in requesting comprehensive programs of research in such subjects as 
marketing and distribution, social“and economic problems, and public 
policies, -particularly those relating to public agricultural policy, — 
It is warranted in making this’ request because the subjects are important, 
rural people. are interested in them, and in many respects the body of 
tested facts pertaining to them is not. suffici ent as a basis for sound 
program building. . 


uF fags not covered all of the jobs of Extension, The very +8 
important job of selecting and training local leaders and some of the ; 
jobs belonging to specialists might well have been discussed. 


As the quotation from Director Carrigan indicates, it is : ee 


dangerous, if not fatal, for all of the jobs of today to be all of the 
jobs of tomorrow, Always there will be long-time objectives with long- 
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time job implications;: doubtless. there will: always ‘be emergencies with 
short-time job implications,” Thé gredtest job of all is to keep fit, 
prepared for adaptation to new Situations, eager for progress based 

On sound judgement, living faith in the big job, and grim determination 


not to get into a rut. 
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THE PROCESS OF EXTEVSICN PROGRAM MAKING . 


EN OW 5 Peel 


At the outset, may I confess to a feeling of inadequacy of both 
content and time--in doing justice to. such a complex and comprehensive 
subject. A series of discussions would be necessary properly to con- 
Sider the many facets and factors that bear upon Extension program 
planning «nd development, Hence, this paper is in more or less out- 
line form, indicative of factors and processes that need much more 
delineation than our time today will permit. 


Possibly the suthors of this assignment considered the terms 
"planning" and "making" synonomous as applied to Extension programs, 
Possibly, too, I have been somewhat technical in differentiating be- 
tween the terms in my apnroach to an analysis of the processes in- 
volved. One interpretation of a plan is a blueprint—a set of specifi- 
cations emphasizing space, direction, coordination, unity and basic 
factor employment. Again a recipe represents a planning procedure, 
with measured amounts of ingredients and! ‘instructions for making the 
finished project. 


It is in the making or putting together for consumption pur— 
poses that selected resources, skill of workmanship, judgments of 
relations, and the timing factor are combined to produce usable, 
salable units, either in education or in commerce, © 


For this discussion I have thought more in terms of develop— 
ing a finished product for immediate "marketing", than merely the 
planning of the use of a series of factors that constitute a recipe 
or blueprint or list of specifications, I should like to do a little 
"cooking" of the ideas--a little projecting into the consumption of 
the product, as a test of its digestibility and its influence upon 
the growth and development of the consumers, 


Hence, I asked myself these questions: 
1. What constitutes an Extension program? 
2. How is it made and who makes oo 


3. How is it marketed? 
4, What are the criteria of its effectiveness? 


The History of Program Development 


As in any educational technique, progress and development in 
program planning and making grew largely through the trial and error 
method. You are all familiar with the collese "commodity" offerings 
of the early years--how we took out, ala Farmer's Institute style, 
recommended farm practices including testimonials of those who had 
tried them, 
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Originally, the Extension Service locally.was to be a free 
advisory service, the county agent's office was.to be a rural informa- 
tion center, and the sien: "come-and get it" might well. have been hung 
in the office windows. The old practical educational.theory of "he 
who runs may read": was the underlying principle involved, Demonstra- 
tions of practices for busy farm people, who were certainly on the run, 
constituted the principal Extension method of teaching, Then came 
organization influences; éroup interest became manifest; pressure 
devices were in evidence; programs: of work were talked about; rela- 
tions with many: outside agencies were developed; and rather suddenly 
the Extension job érew to include a whole series of requirements 
that could. not have been foreseen in the earlier years, From this 
progress came the munty or localized projects——crouped into an 
elementary tyne of program, which were suggested by committees of 
farm men and women. This was an effort to vocalize and systematize 
demand, as contrasted to the earlier emphasis upon supply offerings. 


From these experiences and through realization that improved 
techniques and methods of planning and executing better balanced 
and more adequate programs were required to meet the diverse require- 
ments of farm family demand for needs and wants, there have developed 
improved: processes of Extension program makings... 


This means going from miscelleneous offerings to a pro ject 
Series to a coordinated integrated program unit, designed to encom 
pass those elements required to meet .the expressed economic, social, 
and educational needs and: desires of farm people. Hence, a program 
is more than a jumble of: things to do—it is the result of planning, 
weighing, measuring, discarding, selecting, combining, and inte- 
erating both the content and -the methodology of delivering a balanced, 
adequate educational effort to assist rural people to advance their 
levels of living. This means the program is in the interest of the 
public welfare, ie al 


How ishSuch a. Program Made?. 


Let us consider the two principal categories of elements that 
constitute the ingredients commonly used.to build Extension pro- 
grams, namely supply-and demand factors, . Inasmuch as programs pre- 
sently are based upon expressed demands, this side of the equation 
may be analyzed first, - | 


1. Who constitutes the demand? 


Is it the farm organization that sets the programt .Ts it. a 
government agency? Does it originate in the minds of the county 
Extension workers? Does a vocal farm leader set the stage for the 
program? Or is there an organized group responsibility that re- 
presents a concensus from which is formulated a halanced compre- 
hensive program based on consumer preferences? . 
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I note the approach being made in marketing research, uncer the 
Hope-Flannagan Act, to the study-of consumer. preferences: in selécted 
commodities, .This recognizes’ the varying interests of consumers and 
contemplates bringing this element in ‘distribution prominently into the’ 
foreground in marketing research. It would seem to represent 8 promi- 
nent factor in prozram building. 

Farmers demand or consumer preferences in relation to program 
development: requires an experienced and careful technique of ascer—- 
taining and selecting those elements of demand that are important and : 
that may be fitted into practical Extension programs, It is not 
difficult to obtain a. wide variety of expressed needs and desires, but ~ 
it is not simple to sift them and weigh their importance and the po- 
tential possibilities of ea a, i a that will be ELEGR HEV in 
consumption ree eg 


Farm Léetorshty is expressed in so many different ways and is 
prompted by various types of objectives and motives. Therefore, the 
Job of the county Extension:workers. in planning and formulating re- 
commended programs on’ either a local or a regional basis needs to be 
expert in interpreting and in selecting those problems and situations 
that lend themselves to a practical program that will prove increas- 
ingly effective in meeting the needs and the desires of the maximum 
number of consumers, 4 4 

May we eGeinites therefore, that there is @ professional res= 
ponsibility represented by county Extension workers and by State and 
federal Extension representatives of both subject matter and adminis- 
trative functions as:well as responsibilities of lay farm people 
‘involved in this process of selecting and emphasizing sate of worl 
from which the pecerra 2S OuUidite 


To what event are programs still made by those who-feel :it 
their function, as "experts", to decide what is best for other péople. 
We have had a good deal of emphasis placed upon the needs of the 
rural population by those who believe themselves capable of prescrib— 
ing programs, be they economic, social, spiritual, or political in 
nature and content, Some industrialists do it, some labor leaders 
do it, and so.do some farm leaders. Possibly, there was a time when 
Extension representatives pursued this role but can we not say,, at 
this time, that the programs are farm and home Sas and ’ 
fashioned? ee * 


2. Is indicated demand for needs or wants, ‘or both? 


In the process’ of ascertaining and interpreting consumer 
demand, is there a clear differentiation between needs and’ wants of 
farm people? You may recall .a poll taken by one of the farm journals 
a few years ago as to the principal desires of farm women residing in 
the area served by this publication. I recall that the results -of 
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the poll were published while we were attempting to make an Extension 
program in Minnesota. Whether or not these results influenced our 
conclusions, I am unable to say, but I wonder if times and conditions 
have changed so much as to rule out the significance of the answers 
given by these farm women, The emphasis was upon what they wanted, 

not necessarily what they needed, The major considerations in the minds 
of those interviewed were, in order of their preference}, . 


a. "Things of the spirit." The emphasis was upon the im- 
provement of the rural church; upon the moral. quality of the community; 
upon neighborliness and the practice of the golden rule; about concern 
for the environment in which the younger generation was being reared. 


2 Ds “Things of the mind," Rural education needs; the travel- 
ing rural library; the quality of the rural and daily press; partici- 
pation in civic affairs and finding ways and means of stimulating the 
urges of rural people to improve themselves throuch cultural processes. 
These are examples of this category. | 


c. "Things of the body." It is sienificant that less emphasis 
was placed upon the practical. économic needs and wants, although the 
poll was taken when economic con@itions were less favorable than today. 
Farm and home conveniences, labor saving devices and’ the bodily com. 
forts of the rural home were imnortant but were nlaced third in the 
relative weights of important desires, vt 


In any analysis of farm.needs and wants it would anpear 
important to consider carefully: 


a. Hvidence as: to the extent and importance ‘of stated needs 
and wants, ‘ eto ! 


be Who says so, 


c. What is the character of the consumer demands—temporary 
and pasSing or those that represent permanent building processes? 


d. Well thought through diagnosis of farm probdlems—-with 
particular attention to.conclusions. that require educational tech- 
niques in training people to help, themselves, in contrast to ready- 
made prescriptions—-with directions on the bottle. 


3. Programs cannot properly be built without a high sense 
of educational motivation by the planners. Motivation, therefore, 
is fundamental, as a professional resvonsibility in program making. 
To what extent is educational intent. so prominently emphasized as to 
point the contrast between education on the one hand, and propaganda 
and service emphasis on the other. Adherence to generally recognized 
principles of education embodying independence of bias and prejudice, 
avoids many difficulties that may result with an unbalanced "servicell 
progran, 
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ov4,  7Finally, on‘ the demand’ side is theré“an adequate understand- . 
ing by program builders of the varying characteristics:of farm neople? - 
As consumers, they are the dominant:figures in any program, How they: :*: 
think and act--why they act and react-+what motivating impulses prompt» 
their reception to applied programs—-these are fundamental as back- Hh 
ground bases for selecting, combining and coordinating the. supnly factors 
which the professional groun utilizes in fulfilling their responsi« 
bilities in program development, 


It is in this realm that I feel there is need of strengthenine 
professional participation in program decisions. Most cf us unfortu- 
nately are not adequatély trained in those several branches of the 
social sciences that deal with human impulses and habits. Generally, 
agricultural college curricula have not included required courses in 
psychology and sociology or political science. During the collegiate 
training period of most os us the emphasis was in the fields of the 
biological and natural sciences. Then, we sudéenly were faced with :...- 
two important responsibilities--representing ‘an équation wherein. 
supply and demand played fundamental roles. We knew the supply side, 
but people, representing the consumer side, we did not know, What we 
have learned in this field was by slow experience and bought at great 
cost, in many instances. Hence, the present emphasis upon training— 
in-service courses in the social sciences as a balancing factor to our © 
technical training as Extension experts in agriculture and home 
economics, Sie TE AT Sea 3s ; 


The Farm Foundation has indicated its interest in the field of 
training-in-service courses that may be nursued by certain classes of 
Extension workers, by offering scholarshins for this purpose. You 
are familiar with the limited number provided by the Farm Foundation. 
We desire to see the resources in this project increased as to aid » 
more Extension employees to fit themselves for more effective program 
planning and application, ; 


The Supply Side of the Equation 


Here we deal with basic raw materials gleaned from research 
efforts and from-farm and home expériences~-refined, organized, and 
systematized for Extension teaching purposes. A whole series of 
choices center in this-processing vrocedure of selecting, discarding, 
combining, and integreting the content of a programs. 


‘Decision as to content, its packaging, and. the how of market- 
ing the product as finally processed, become important. considerations 
of the professional group charged with the responsibility of refining 
the demand suggestions, combining and coordinating them; and selling © 
the program to the consumers. RBS. INE 2s UE eae Bee 
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Presumably those who decide upon what materials and resources 
are utilized in making the program—hboth in the field representing 
demand, and in the conclusions reached by those-dealing in sup»ly, : 
are limited by what is available in the form of supply material and 
by the personnel and budget problems that face them.’ Hence, the 
importance of choice in arriving at. decisions’as'to what to undertake 
and how to undertake it. Here enters the weighing and judgment pro- 
cesses as to what is most important, the amount, type and form of 
ammunition that can be marshalled for attacking the problems, how 
much can be expended for it and who can dest handle the subsequent 
assignments, 


The process’of “packaging Extension material that is used:for 
any program designed for the available market is extremely. important. 
Wide variations exist in the choice and preparation of salable Exten— 
Sion information and educational aids and techniques. The premiums 
should be placed upon originality, simple understandable languace, 
consumer appeals and thought—provoking incentives for self—improve— 
ment of farm people. ae 


The tendency of any educational system:is to wear the ruts of 
teaching content and of methodology deeper and deeper. Extraordinary 
incentives, at times, anvear to be necessary to stimulate change, 
progress and new methods of both teaching and "service" techniques. 
One of the processes of making Extension programs, it seems to me, 
should center: in exploring new methods of packaging,’ changed types 
of emphasis,-and sunerior techniques of prenaring and utilizing the 
available source materials that feature the .perticular program being 
developed, ie Pts 


Administrative: Responsibilities in’ Program :Making 


The structural organization of the’ Extension Service: in 
many Land-Grant Colleges follows more or less a common pattern zrow~ 
ing out of functional assignments, The’ Extension teaching force is” 
commonly referred to a& svecialists.in various’ lines: of:work, more 
or less designated on a commodity. basis. ~: The: sunervisory. force. 
Serves as an intermediary between field. workers and the'top level 
of administration’ centering in’ the director's office, -It-is this 
top level of responsibility’ that I should. like to'-emphasize with 
respect to the planning,’ making, and execnting comprehensive: pro- 
grams. Varying types of functional and structural organization sre 
only important under the test of management operations. The general 
manager, therefore, namely, the Director, and his administrative 
assistants have unique responsibilities that I. do: not believe can be 
delegated to others in this area of work, ~ Se Ge 


I recognize that the marks of successful executive adminis= 
tration lies in the selection of competent yersonnel; in the dele- 
gation of authority; and in the general apnvroveals of policies, plans, 
and procedures that require executive consideration. - : 
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May:I be bold enough, in this connection; to say that-I believe 
there is a special .charge upon the ‘top-level of administration in pro- 
gram making and execution which requires specific direction by the 
director serving as’ coordinator and integrator of lines of work and of 
personnel, I should think this would be one of the toughest, but one 
of the most important resvonsibilities that cannot be delegated to 
lower levels of administrative responsibility. aS" 


Marketing Considerations ° . 

To what extent, presently, are the principles of "gelling" 
applicable to the processes of preparing materiel for consumption and 
cetting it into the adoption of practices and training of those-who:: 
use the product? Possibly this question smacks t00 much of commerciel—- 
ism and is not properly. dignified. for the field of educational effort. 
However, in the process of making any program, :the marketing of it is 
of paramount importance for why make it untess it is designed to be 
consumed by those for whom it is developed 


The preparation and adoption of programs 4g conditioned by the 
extent to which market demands are understoéd and utilized in program 
making, and are so fashioned as to be aids-to the successful selling 
of the program. ; ze 


Every director of Extension has numerous Hdistribution" pro- 
blems, His force is engaged in putting production into consumption. 
The field of operations centers in delivering types and forms of ; 
education designed to advance the levels of living and to satisfy 
the recognized needs and wants of rural people. 


If I were’ to break the term "distribution" into problem areas 
or types of important considerations that relate to the processing 
and building of programs, I would include: the following: . 


1. The purpose to be served by the adopted program. Is it 
intended merely +o improve farm and home practices? Is it built on 
a commodity basis or is it to concern the family. farm and home as a 
unit, comprehensive in its economic’ and social implications? Possibly 
the program is’ intended to be strictly mental training for those who 
are not expected to’take direct action. In any event, the unit 
objective is a starting point: in building, for the market that is to 
be served Jui ieee Pulm emit eae “2 ge 


2, The breakdown of the program that may be referred to as 
packaging or the doses to he offered at any given time. In other 
words, how is the program to he delivered in logical sequence and 
continuity with the main objective prominently in mind, 


%, Advertising the vrogram, how, when, and by whom. This 


involves types of snveals, the arousing of interest, and the stimu- 
lating of urges of people to yerticinate. 
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4, The timing element--when to launch, how rapidly to push, 
and the logical sequence of principal features of the program, 


5. Methodologies of putting the vrogram into effect, This is 
an organizing job requiring careful plannins and selection of methods 
involving the use of educational principles and aids. 


6. The castine or nersonnel Selection, designed to cet the 
most from available personnel resources, This requires an analysis 
of the respective abilities,: capacities and limitations of those who 
have the responsibility of eetting the program into action. 


7. Financing the program into consumption channels. This 
means budget allocations involving choices and decisions usually not 
easy to make, 


8. Personnel training~in-service and supervision in the con- 
duct of field operations, ia 


9. Keeping up with market fluctuations in demand. This means 
flexibility in program conteht and in methods of teaching anc transla- 
tion into’ farm and home action. The above admittedly is but a partial 
list of considerations. ey 


Tests of the Prosram 
There may be numerous tests that can ve avplied to an Exten~: 
Sion program before it is accented as reasonably comniete and launched 
into the field:on an action’ basis, Those indicated here again will 
prove to be but a partial list. ae 


1. Is the program sound’in its function and objectives; in its 
economics; in*its human anneal to worthy practical purposes and aims; 
and does it adhere to educational orinciples? 


2. Is it geared to the indicated chosen problems that renre- 
sent needs and wants of’ apbreciable numbers of farm veople? 


3. Is the timing right, and is the tempo of its application 
adjusted to the reception ability of its consumers? 

4, Is the progrdém built around the unit’ purvose for which it 
is designed and are its parts coordinated into a unified attack unon 
the problems it is intended to reach? 


So. Is the program fundamental ,in. its concent, permanent in 
its effects and will it grow in practice? “i 


aaa. 


6. Is it dynamic in its aporoach, challenging in its. outline 
and content, and viporous in its aplication to field use? 


7. Doss it contain flexibility to meet changing. conditions and 
does it permit adjustment to highly varying individual consumer 
abilities and‘capacities? | ee * 


8. Are there safequards in mind to avoid overselling at the 
start with relapses in confidence and enthusiasm by both the pro- 
fessional staff and by the people being reached? 


&S 


9, Finally, is it likely to satisfy those it is intended to 
serve and will it generate enthusiasm and satisfaction of those who 
operate it? “che 


I am not certain that the essienment of this subject, contem- 
plated any mention of criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
adopted programs, Technically, it is not a phase of “making” but 
rather is a part of measuring results. ite 


However, it occurs to me that preparation, for judeing the 
results of any applied program may well be included in the planning 
of the enterprise. In stich planning, the emphasis might be. placed 
upon the following criteria: 


1. Is the Extension personnel enthusiastic, and eager to 
participate in planning, formulating, and carrying into effect well 
organized, comprehensive programs? 


2. The degree to which the program meets the objective 
requirements upon which the program is based. 


3, The scope of the program in meeting consumer's needs and — 
wants, in terms of unit completeness, as_well as in numbers reached, 


4, The quality of the educational service rendered, 
oo Indications of the stimulus to the urges of farm people 


to follow the program and to go beyond it--as evidence of self- 
improvement and self-denendence. 


6. Do field reports, as the program unfolds, accurately 
reflect progress and achievement and are the revorts a part of the 
planned program? ae I ; ; 


“Pk QAAMEDM. the. bAGUA. capa the. heart 


of vdegn dopty omer hugh Wopaoie = 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE EXTENSION: STAFFS* 


T. Roy Reid . 


The poner set a new pattern for agricultural education when 
it passed the Smith-Lever Act. This resulted in a new pattern in 
educational organization. The cooverative activity established between 
the States and the Federal Government by this Act has grown greatly in 
magnitude, power and usefulness. In its thirty-four years it has 
achieved results that have given great advantages to farm people and to 
all consumers of the nation, 


- The State Extension organizations are not alike. Basically, 
they have many common features, In places they are very dissimiler, 
It is expected that they should be. This is other evidence that "all 
the keys do not hang from one man's girdle." 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, though a strong factor in 
the cooperating agencies established by the Smith-Lever and subsequent 
Acts, has not attempted to press its particular fancy in organization, 
Lf it has such, The State universities have had full freedom in molding 
their own organizations, The Office of Education, in its 1930 study, 
made appropriate comment when it said: 


"Smith-Lever Extension has been set un in the Land-— 
Grant Colleges with definite objectives quite distinct 
from resident instruction and research. An adminis— 
trative and operating organization has been developed . 
for the specific purpose-of attaining these objectives, 
Methods that depart widely from those prevailing in 
resident instruction have been accepted -as appropriate 
to the purposes that characterize Smith-Lever work." 


While methods have beén adopted that depart widely from resi-— 
dent instruction, ‘there are evidencés in the organizational structures 
of the Extension organizations of the.touch of the academic hand, in 
most cases skillfully used, 


When Karl Kndus first talked with’me about coming here, he told 
me that he wished me to take the same subject which he had asked me to 
disouss at the workshop at Madison, Wisconsin, in October 1946, He 
assured me that this would be a different group to the one that attended 
the Madison workshov, Those féw who are here and who were also at 
Madison will have to bear with much repetition, 


*Mr, Reid was prevented from attending the workshop by duties that re- 
quired his personal attention in Washington. The peper vrepered for 
the occasion is included in the report, however. 
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Before we go further into considerations affecting types of 
Extension organizations as they are eenerally. constituted, it may be 
profitable to review some of the important elements needed for effect— 
ive administration and which have force in any organization, Twelve 
things considered generally essential are briefly summarized: 


1. 


Di 


Fe 


8. 


ll. 


5 Te @ 


With these principles in mind and with our knowledge of the 


The organization be established to get as direct and simple 
action as possible in achieving its objectives. 


All necessary functions should be assigned to units of the 
organization and not de left dengling for all units to take 
part in or to leave the tasks undone.” - 


..Bach unit should have its responsibility clearly defined. 


- Qverlapping responsibility should be avoided and, when it 


is found, correction should be definitely and clearly. made. 
The standard pattern of the organization should be follow éd 
in all units so as to give covisistency in methods of 


organizational structure. 


No-one in the organization should have more than one boss . 
and he should know who this is and report to him. 


Responsibility should be accompanied by authority to 


carry out. that responsibility: ‘ 


The workload should not be too heavy and be balanced 
between units.. ‘hase : Ss 


. Lines of authority should be followed and dealings should 


be through organizational ehennels. 
Freedom should be given to units to act, within established 
policies and basic procedures, without fear that actions 


may be reversed or censured, 


Top officials should give their attention to policy and 


leave the details to those who must carry them into operation. 


‘Close check should te kept on the organization to see that it 
meets changing needs and is not becoming out of proportion 


“in any of its units and to see that it remains as simple as 


is possible for effective operation, 


unique activity that the Extension Services perform, we may observe 
organization charts which, depict organization types found in State 
Extension organizations. The organization begins with the top 
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eopneratine organizations, ‘The Ue pe! ‘Department’ of Agriculture and the 
State Land-Grant' College or University. ‘It extends into the third 
cooperating governmental unit, which generally participates in the 
financing and gets great Bdvanteee from the operations, the county or 
parish—-as it is called—in this great State, 

This county unit, while having very little if any SPE pation. 
in administration of Exteriadon, is the one that probably receives the 
most attention of those who administer the program, The face to face 
contact with the farmer is the fundamental thing in Extension work and 
this is most frequent in the county unit. 


What is the Extension organization in a county? There is no 
common answer, In a few State orzanizations there ig one person who is 
in charge, In some State organizetions there may be as much as six 
Separate units of work reporting to three—at least--different places 
in the State office, This is the*case where the. county agent -is res- 
ponsible for work with adult white farmers, where the home demonstra 
tion agent is responsible for work with white women, where there are 
Similar positions for’ work with Negro’farmers and. farm women and where. 
there are 4-H Club workers’ responsible one for ‘boys and the other for 
firls, There are many in between variations,-. The multiple units for 
axtension work in the county @re still probably the'most common, As 
the number of county workers increasés the problems of program 
coordination increase, There is a trend toward having one person re- 
present the director in a. district seal @ teak SERNA in ma tbens pertaining 
to budgets and overall ‘proarams. 


The county Beleatersn agents are generally PesiaHetans bo,,district’ 
agents or to persons having other titles who serve limited’territories ©’ 
within the States, There seems to be considerable variation in the 
responsibility and EN es of these: district ARENT S » 


Some States have the State agent-~one for county agent work, 
one for home demonstration, end one for 4-H Club work, 


The supervision of ae sperial4 ate appears to be very varied 

in the State organizations. More often the specialists appear to have 
two points from which they receive directopn} one being the subject. 
matter department of the college to whom he is responsible for what 
he teaches and the other is an Extension official who supervises his 
methods and movements, A new position is appesring in some State 
Services, variously designated as program coordinator, program suver- 
Visor or similar titres in general its function is to: give some’ 
supervision to Extension specialists for the director, coordinate 
work of specialists, and. with the assistance of district. agents make 
subject matter assistance available in planning and carrying out 
county EEN programs, 

= Phe sapeat etek of home demonstration work'’seems to vary, wide- © 
ly in its place in the organization ranging from responsibility to the 


SodAee. 


head ‘of the home economics ‘der who may 7 lirec 
organizatéonal relation to any other Extens al to ‘those es 


as assistant director. The more common pattern 4s tovhave a home demon- — 
stration leader responsible to the director who supervises the work of 
both home economics specialists and county home demonstration agents. 


where the home demonstration work is supervised by a‘woman who serves. 


In “ost cases Extension is headed by a director who reports — 
directly to the president of the institution and to the federal ¥* 
director of Extension, But there are many-variations here with which 
you are familiar and which cover positions by you and your colleagues 
in other States. | 

A little further inquiry into the cause of so-:many differences 
in Extension organization may aid our wnderstending of them. As pre- 
viously stated, there has been much freedom invzinstitutions to'deter— 
mine the type of organization, The pre-Smith+Lever farm demonstration : 
work where Dr. Seaman A, Knapp had a rather. uniform type of organiza-: : 
tion left its good features in most of ‘the States, It was simple and eek: 
designed for very limited activities as-compared with present-day * 2 ree 


Extension programs, It dealt largely with local demonstrations, ee mae 


Today the Extension nrograms are very extensive and varied, They cover: * 
local needs and also are concerned ‘with national and international 
matters affecting agriculture which are the same in the counties of 
Maine or the-parishes of Louisiana, 


There has, of necessity, been much revamping of Extension 
organizations since its beginning. Some of this has been done by 
getting new structures, Others appear to have been done by building 
flean-to's" onto the old structure, oe 2 

Some of the organization structures appear to have been built 
around personalities, These may work well as long as the dominating 
personality is in control. Often there is a need-for radical revision 
of the organization an@ consequent disruption of work when the person 
in charge in such an organization is changed, 


There is evidence that some organization, has been influenced 
by scientifically trained persons: who: ‘do not. have much concern for 
administration and who take what they find in’ an organization and 
allow it to grow into various shapes so ong: as it,.does not seriously 
impede scientific and technical activities, 7 


It is not easy to change an Extension organization because of 
the multiple interests involved.’ Tris difficulty is -not sufficient 
to justify cumbersome organizations which limit possible achievements. | 


It does not make material difference in the service rendered 
so long as the organization permits freedom for intelligent, con- 
structive, practical action by those who work directly with farm folks. 
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. ik critical ele’ oh the Br teneier orzenizations raises many 
» ef dministratics | questions that’ deserve close ‘study and wise decisions 
oe (on the facts of such oe ‘Among these are: 
= Should: the Extension director be solely responsible for 
“Extension work with direct responsibility to the president 
or is there an advantage in combining Extension, research 
vand Tesident ‘instruction administration under one head? 


Shall. Bxtension workers carry their own. Pease aii ty oe 
technical accuracy or can this most advantageously ‘be wested ; 
in the ranks of those who teach or do research? 4 + aaa 


Shall the division of activities be according to special 
groupings of people such as adults and youths, shall they be 
by subject matter. to be taught, or shall it be according to 
the needs of the problem? | AO a 


Shall there be a county director of Extension work with 
general responsibility and authority for all parts of the 
Extension program in the county? 


A question which may have larger future Paola catt nn 2 

What plan will be used by Extension to get most BPrecuive 

application of programs which are devised for the develop— 

ment of areas of like soils and interest extending into 

several States? As a particular example, What can be 

done for the development of the eréat fertile area of 

land that composes the Mississipoi Delta of Missouri, 

Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana and Gs 

offers as great potentials for agricultural inhabitants 

@S any area in any land? 

These are any suggestive of administrative. questions that need 
answer now. The complications that come with large increased volume 
of functions, with the vast broadening of the sphere of influence of 

Extension and with the large increase in funds and personnel make 
urgent the need for more intensive attention to the administrative 
aspects of Extension, Administration is a specialized function as 

much as is any of the subject matter fields, It has largely been 
handled ‘by! persons’ who were trained in the sciences of agriculture. 
‘In some cases it has been done about as well as the Chamber of Commerce 
Secretary does a project on Livestock Production. Mostly it has been 
too much neglected, It is most gratifying to see the work that has 
been done in the Administrative Workshop. You are the most experienced 


Nthe nde anaes tasks." “4 in the fv usekeep 
tasks are carried on is where fame Sr Ai is developed where are 
attitudes are shaped, where energy is stimulated, where family action 
originates, The family develops according to what happens there, - Like- 
wise an agency develops according to the intelligence, enthusiasm, — ® 
earnestness, honesty and drive that goes. into its administration. © 

I look back and see what I missed by not having an opnontanit ya 
to participate in a workshop of this kind when I had Exterision res- | 
ponsibilities. I commend your leaders for the fine work arranged in 
this conference, for the fine participation that they have secured in ; 
it. Its results should be reflected in increased achievements in pro- 
gram activities, iri efficiencies in operations, in smoother coordina-— 
tion of a11 work performed and of greater personal satisfactions to 
those who do Extension work and those who receive its benefits. 


Good administration cansists in its practice. There is need 
for experimentation and courageous application of new methods in 
administration as much as there is in agricultural practices. You 
are the ones to make such use of administrative knowledge. I am one 
that is confident you will. 


clearly. d efined | 
suet accepted: are. 
the corne rstones OFS 


good admi nisl ration. 


Spee 


oe The een fevalbetion is nee tne in use Bide! days, ane there is 

danger” that it will bea "faddist" term unless ‘clearly understood 
and carefully used, -Evalvation ‘literally means to ascertain the 
values of something. We are using it in two connections in this 

_ workshop, first as one of the functions of administration to evalu- 
ate the Extension program, and today we are concentrating our 
attention | upon the Particular task of evaluating the administrator 
himself and his work. The evaluation’ ‘of a purposeful function 
like administration means to ascertain ‘how far the purposes or 
objectives of administretion are being parent. 


The significence of aratievion’ arises from its: 
os 
2-1 Usefulness in guiding Seok of administration. Without 
- appraisal of results we have no sound basis for improving 
our efforts. We are like the marksman who shoots at the 
target but does not see where his Shot went. Was it too 
high? Too low? Or what? . 


Helpfulness. in identifying needs for concentrating effort. 


Psychological security to the administrator and staff to know 
that i is really getting results. 


t 


Public relations, value. In meking clear to the public the 
values. actually being got from the program, 


Experimental testing of administrative devices, In this 
sense the evaluation of administration is like the work of 
an experiment station. 

Se The process of evaluation involves: 
Defining the purposes or objectives, 


Obtaining evidence as to how far the objectives are being 
realized. 


‘Interpreting the evidence. 


These seem obvious and simple, but there are certain further analy- 
ses necessary in getting an adequate basis for evaluation. 


se 


ar ae Two levels 


4.11 Opportunity for the attainment of purposes, that is, 
are their facilities, structures, organization avail- 
able for these purposes? 
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TS oS al abhi ae S Bg ae Tae Sechiay 
4.2 TIllustrations of these 
uy trative functions «iene 


A, de, 200 First level. Have recruitment procedures been 


'4,22 The function of program planning, 


4,221 


ways sought? Etc, 


BENS 


/ 4.21, The function of providing competent personnel. 


a tea 


set up to inform and guide young people into — 
Extension work at. the time they are making voca 


- tional plans? Are personal histories of, promi 
ing candidates being obtained? Are pre-service 


trainine programs being planned and conducted? — 
Are assignment procedures guided by comprehens 


personnel end situational data? Have induction 


. procedures been instituted? Is in-service trai 


ing based on analyses of needs of personnel for 
training? Is the in-service training program 
geared to Extension development? Isa continu- 
ing talent inventory maintained and are re~ 
assignment and promotion baged on ‘the evidence 
of inventory? ._ : % 


Second level. Is the quality of staff personne 
entering the profession showing improvement? 4 
new staff members better trained? Are new staf 


‘members making better adjustments in their jobs? 


Are staff members in service actually gaining in 
competence? Are promotions giving recognition 
to those with requisite talents? Etc. ae: 


Roe 


First level. Are the objectives of the county 
and State programs developed from pertinent | 
facts, long range purposes, and recognized needs 
Is there "grass roots" participation in formula 
ing the abjectives? Are the activities in the 
program calculated to attaim the objectives? 

the activities involve people who need the _ 
participation? Are the activities. of the progra 
appropriate for the stage of development of th 
participants? Do they use available resources 
Are effective teaching methods used? Etc, — 


Second level. are the objectives adequate, appr 
priate, comprehensive, attainable? “Are the de- 
sired results actually being attained, that is 
does the program really change the people ‘in th 


ah 


a YESS 


~ 


4,28. The function of interpreting-Extension work. . 


4.231 First level. Is the public relations program 
butlt on evidence of need for (a) information, 
. (bd) attitude changes, -(c) more cooperation? Is 
the analysis of:need made in terms of what and 
whom, that is, essential needs of each identifi- 
- ably different group?. Are media chosen for each 
group and‘tyve of communication in which effec-— 
tive? Ete, 
» =. 4,232 -Secénd levels Do'the various public groups 
oh Ba actually receive the information intended, shift 
attitudes, give needed cooperation? Etc, 


5. Since administration has no ends except to promote the objectives of 
Extension work, the ultimate evaluation of administration is in 
terms of the greater attainment of the objectives of Extension work, 
Hence, if we are examining the ultimate effect of administration on 
the county program we have the two levels of evaluation here also. 


5.1 Does the county agent provide opportunity for the attainment 
of the material’and human objectives of Extension work? 


5.c Are these material and human objectives actually being 
realized? 


5.21 Increased production. 
5,22 ROT | oy Ue 
5,23 Better land use. 
5.24 Improved health, 
5.25 Broader and Toews ebe rcp ba 
5,26 Skill in problem Lacs 
5.27 Social attitudes. 


5.28 Appreciation of farm life and of agriculture's con- 
tribution to national life. 


5.29 Increased participation in civic affairs at all levels. 
6, Criteria of a good evaluation program. 
6.1 Clear definition of objectives. 


6.2 Valid instruments, that is, the means for obtaining evidence 
are aporopriate to the kind of evidence sought. 


6.3 A considerable degree of objectivity in the evidence and its 
interpretation, 
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6. a tidence: of change, improv 
simply Deed of present. Sora ‘alone. 


4 


6.6 Practicability. - The evaluation program is one which can 
actually be carried out with the resources” available. 


a a 


In summary, evaluation is a powerful neooese for guidine administration. 
It involves several levels of appraisal and-a variety of techniques, oh 
it is pee cosas) to the agents the supervisor and the administrator. 


< 


I. 


t. 


Pit. 


TRE JOR OF THE ‘SPECLALIST 


E, J. Kreizinger 


Qualifications of a Specialist 


Do 


63 


Actively interested in people, particularly farm people. 
Should be a teacher, 


Must understand farm people, how they react and why they 


4 


react as they do, 
Be able to meet with 


(a) farm folk, (») county personnel, (0) experiment station 
personnel, (a) administrators and supervisors in Extension, 
and (e) other workers in his subject matter field. In con~ 
tact with farmers at meetings. he must be alert and leave 
with the people in attendance the feeling that he is in- 
terested in them and their problems. Avoid a tendency to 
preach to folks in attendance at meetings and try to "Lay 


down the law" to them without inviting participation or 


individual thinking, It-is of increasing importance to 
mention radio which in BENG of our States is coming into 


prominence, 


Be one of the group of which he is a part. 


Be willing to accept responsibilities of the job. 


secon ace! Training 


ae 


ae 


Must know his sub jest: matter, how and where to go to ace 
up on advances in his ol matter field, 


Must be able to interpret technical papers, condense them, 
simplify them, and present material in talks, as bulletins 


‘or circulars, on the radio, as news stories or by means of 


slides, in such a way as to bring about changes in 
practices, 


Sagas Ae in Subject ee Field ; 


Keep abreast of BAA as Shey affect agriculture. 


Report only Seep Leehed facts. 


‘Keep. research workers informed of: problems developing in 


the field, 


BoMeine One specialist dependent upon p ysica “fac 
less important than spirit of agate ci é 


a Be cognizant of advances by other public and private agencies. 


- 


LV. Moving with a tei 


1. Keep abreast of industrial developments. 


Le Keen industry informed of eed of Caen neoclee: 

3. Enlist industry to help in the programs of farm meoplae 
“V, Work in the “County 

re Subject. matter 


a. Mein function is to beach: orn wee ‘best methods 
possible. Build up the county agent in the eyes of 
the farm folk of the Bes vas county. 


Know the eeleeyuaes of the county-—-how it fits into 
Ba ge of the State and nation. 

Plan work as agent needs to fit into, Peay plan of 
work. Specialist's time in county should be in pro-. 
portion to the importance of that field in the county. 


Use experiment station personnel at ers or district 
subject matter meetings. 2 
Furnish agent RENE: materials needed, ‘Sometimes an 
aeent is entirely uninformed on a particular. special- 
ist's field and yet that field might be of con- 
siderable importance in the county. Then the sone 
“ist must see that the agent is well trained in that 
field so he can gain the confidence of the people with 4 
“whom he works. Some agents may be inclined to take 
advantage of the specialists and request, his presence — 
at every meeting of any importance in the county. The | 7 
specialist with the supervisors should determine 
whether the presence of the snecialist is: really | 
stata doe at the meetings | for which he is requested. 


he 


Program Planning 


a. The specialist has a Hoare Veuter Deets ey with 
‘ .) gpecial interest or commodity - comm thees Anagpech ete 
ist's subject matter field, 


eae Plan of Work and Program 


ee yoabealy (2) correlate, end (3) know vhilosophy of 
Extension. 


After Planning Meeting 


Assist agent with Plen of Work | 


Assist in evaluation of program. Thé specialist is not 
a miracle man, He requires the cooperation of the agent 
by having the agent be willing to learn and to accept 
the responsibility of carrying the material to farm folk 
in the county after it is given him by the spécialist. 
However, the main Rothe! phate for the information 
which the county agent has, in addition to his local 
information, is from the’ specialist. 


‘ 


Brel oad as a result of agents agen of work and anes 
programs, He must plan his work so that he can get,to the 


‘agent the material the agent needs in working with farm 
folk” on the problems which they - in their Bian ene meetings 
cpeyS. set out fe overcome, — 


Must Sheak ith ati So GS Ee 


Specialist may bring ideas to agent and farm people. .- 
Based on the information the specialist has from the 
experiment: station and other sources, he may see the - 
necessity for the development of | certain program in 
the State or in a portion of the State. It is up to 
the specialist to bring this pxceran ba the attention 
of the LO EES a. ° mn 


’ } * te My ee es i r 
‘ : : : ; Ua 1 Apa 
i 


The Specialists in broad programs——health, housing, recreation, 
' victory gardens, etc. Immediately two or more specialists need 
to work together very closely. 


si 


Work together in program planning, both county and State. 


Keep suvervisors informed of objectives in subject matter 
field and paper eee deing mane seb) Fie ‘district and 


wage A 


a, Weed for specialist in ntles 
bd. Amount of time to be spent in counties. 


4, Assist supervisors in evaluation of county program. 


s VIII, The specialists! relationship with administrators. The specialist 
ie): should: is . 
Be 1. Be acquainted with the philosophy of Extension. He should 
oa | know the Acts that brought Extension into being and be 
acquainted with the objectives and aims of the Service. 
His conduct should be such as'to be’ worthy of a State and 
federal employee, : 


ix 


2. Recognize that he is a part of a large group of workers 

with a common interest and objective. 
(a) Stay within budget, (bv) cooperate in scheduling, etc., — 
and (c) serve on committees as deemed necessary by adminis- 
trators. 


reo i 


3. Report to administrators on subject matter field—par- 
ticularly on State-wide activities. rE 


4, Be allowed to evpress initiative. He should expend his 
time to the utmost advantage--have time to do his field =~ 
work in the various counties, have time in the office to . 

prepare material for agents, and we must not forget the. 


obligation of the specialist to his family. 
rk. 
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6. Have opportunity for professional growth. 


“ PRaNNING Ie OWiGieks aR 
mental sebOn =a a. 
réequirec 


Tp 


in production. 


an gene Le aes 


‘There is a pencral’ ‘patternof supervison in Extension work with 
| modifications in application, State by State, There is also modifica- 
tion in function of different ‘ types of supervisors within a particular 
State. We are more interested, however, in the basic principles a 
supervision as a guide to administrators and others. 


In “order that we may tie in with the general theme of this 
* particular workshop there are some general principles or policies that 


are important t ze) sade along ae a celig repays of the ‘Supervisors 
Jods 


. The director must be © democratically functioning adminis— 
trator. Heche an administrator will be interested in choosing and 
developing ‘supervisors who can be self directing rether than followers 
of orders. A part of the challenge in being @ supervisor is the oppor-—- 
tunity to grow under the leadership of a director who administers by 
sharing, Sharing in policy formation places responsibility and breeds 
loyalty. Supervisors who have to wait for directives will never know 
how to meet new situations as they arise in the district. The director 
has the responsibility for initiating a professional improvement pro- 
gram with supervisors that will keev them growing - and adjustable to 
new needs and responsibilities, 


On baviers ance be provision for program coordination at the 
State level, If we are to teach farm people to think through their 
situations, help them organize themselves to solve their own problems, 
we often face programs broader in scope than projects and single 
practices, This often calls for coordination of two or more subject 
matter departments If the Director is too busy with administrative 
routine, policy matters and public relations, some one else should 
have this responsibility. Plans of work and annual reports should be 
prepared on the basis of coordinated soap tgs ee than on the basis 
of departmental Samet matter. 


3. very one on the staff should have an understanding of his 
er her part in the integrated administrative set up in the State. 
Supervision will be most effective when other workers understand their 
related functions and can see their reward for not being isolationists. 
Taves1 fre. responsibility of administration. 


ys Y 


nid .. . 4 Some one on the county level should be administratively 
in charge. The agent to be in charge should have administrative 
ability and function in a democratic way. The director should see 
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Ot". oye 


een in. Gharee should 4 ot be tt “poss of other agent: and d 
what they do, but should recognize and practice a democrats 


5. There should be one line of santdt cere vig communications 
from the State office to the county and returns... One supervisor should 
have this function and serve as chairmen of: ali--persons having: a pros - 
gram supervision responsibility in the district. 'iThe chairman should + 
set the situation for coordination of. supervision apy oberon hy communica— 
tion with other supervisors in the atstrict.. °°: : Ve | 


‘These policies will help to set the stage :for effective suver- 
vision, It may be a function of supervision to help get these policies — 
in action. There must be a recognition also’ that many workers other. 
than so called supervisors carry on supervisory functions in role 
to their Paes e as Rake iectet Rete et be 


. min 


A job analysis of the work of: ‘Ext ension syeervise ra) will pltesie 
dicate specific functions.: The emphasis at different points and at 
‘different times depends upon the training and experience of the 
agents in the county, the status of lay. leadership,.and its ability to- , 
help formulate prreren is Sets che and the iran econo: situation, a ag 

For effective supervision there are some. vasic considerations, 

see aay Supervision in the: county; ‘district See in the Stabe. 
should be integrated. MRL ana a ge ee 


a. Supervision: is a cooperative activity. Mutual pro- 
io ; fessional confidence among supervisors in one, another 
A ae - «:will grow out of: sharing ideas, and planning. This. 
'-  - gets. a fine example for pets Stees eu ees Pi 
eats ee of ine tavece ie pr ouransit ae chien ene ; 
people are indicating needs, require joint. planning 
by Agents, specialists end supervisors. Planning _ res 
‘can be made an educational Br Oe dh ee for, the staff eae 
as well as for farm peonle,: atest Reh ie ea 
¢@.° ‘Supervisors should set: ches situations. jes agents 
ve and” ate to plan LORS ery Sy Rd a, Ma en 


Ee Mey AE % x r ry ie 


This can be aceohil dened by major unit Gone, ge 
committees in the district or State composed of doth: 
agents ae Fae eet aD who will jointly— 


iC) Soieiee the problem avid Ape ine objectives. a 

(2) Outline sugzested- procedures. 

(3) Determine materials to be used. » 

(4) Agree upon a division of responsibility. 

(5) Oytline additional subject matter training 
needed by agents. 


‘Sepervi sore. should | keep alert tos and have knowledge ahintess 
- New. supervisory Diep eur s pubet rece. The job 
should never become. static, . Workshops and short 
courses are healt able as in-service training. 


be. New developments in Reeeeech in fields affecting 
a Sects nde 


# OOS gi Pn economic. and.’ ‘social conditions dpreabine 
farm people, ay 


d. - Opinions of eae people regarding new problems. 


Supervisors in peone rae with other Extension workers 
should. be willing 'to tackle new problems with the 
scientific procedure in. program planning. 


ets Study the situation, . ky 
Locate sources of authority 
Help initiate research 
Conduct surveys to get information and enlist moré. 
" People. ‘in - iinet a the. Ph es 


ead 


a) « 


Formulate a “opie oth both provessional workers and 
' lay people participating. 
Assist lay people in organizing for action or to 
obtain services they.need. % 


. 


i ya a maa evaluate, methods. and results. 


id ia 


aah Bee ed) programs “should. be. tontingally evaluated, 
Supervision is weak in this. area, 


; » At: this point may we be a bit more specific. , The district 
Bee ay icc has both administrative and program supervisory functions. 
_ The following list of jobs is stated generally. Many of them could 

‘be broken down into. more spesific statements. . ... 


Pr 
. 


salty i kindof: work - 


we are wi/ ling 


jo: accE Jake 


Be hGe 


Ae Seok 
TEL 


Finance 


‘ts I, Assist the director’in determining and laying plans to 
secure State funds. 


Bret ey — 2s RESLSe tie director in determining budgets and allocating — 
eth! iris ea’ 48 Bh re x 


3. Assist county agents in planning budgets tot 


(a) Meet current needs, (b) siaare additional agents, 
and (c) provide efficient and labor saving office 
equipment. 


4; Assist county agents and Extension committees.in special aaa 
alti cases with county boards. 


Qe rove with agents and assistant director in charge of oa 
finance to keep county budgets operating. 5, 


/ 


6. Administer supplementary funds for part-time workers or y* 
emergency work. ; 


mls Personnel 


Ba 1. With other supervisors, interview, screen and select nen 

. and women candidates for county positions, 

2. Recommend and present candidates to county committees and 
follow threugh on details of appointment, 


3, Plan an induction program. - Ma oa es 


(a) Training with other agents, (bd) neha Sine in the State 
office, (c) training by specialists, and (ad) working — 
out a division of labor and panniers ‘of the job 
in the county, 


4, Direct the rating of staff for whom vce ‘iss 
responsible. . Tiger 


' 


5. Assist the drractee in developing and administering pro- 
motions through salary adjustments and recognition.) 97 aim 


6, Assist agents in adjusting to ts Koes 5 pie necessary. | 


7. Assist agents . ey selecting and We aeniante an efficient 
secretarial staff. 
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<i es i i 
‘ é a x v6 te) wi uO» 2 ie ‘ a 
a Ney ; aad 
“ ; en * n % ie § eS 2 « ie y) aye ar 3 + ee | ; : 
J, Give epreaet en, to med me eane involving heer ins condi aa: a 
and morale, ; 
Offices : ee aa te 4 SNe eral 


1. Assist agents in planning for, securing and maintaining ; “ 
desirable and adequate offices and cc angue rooms. Rees 
2; rere eats, ae elennines for and a efficient office | 
SAPS EROEE filing PLS Tame and visual educational e qua teas ee 


i 


3. Assist Aeakt in netepiiehi and erie: good office: imme ta 
management procedure, br | tt 


a eg . 


Beiabicneric: 


1. Promote cooperative working relationships among.members 
of county staff and between Donets of the ey staff 
meandksotaterstatt £016 6) 282). 


. 4 “4 4 


2. Assist agents in developing and maintaining counselling 
“ groups of lay persons for program policy, determination. 

3. Assist agents in correlating with other agencies where 

-  . Extension has a function. 

4g Promote cooperative relationshivs between the Extension 

staff and organizations and agencies. 

Promote understanding of Extension among research and 

resident instruction and the leadership of the coil Pee 

An: Reneeel tural affairs of the State. 


.. Program Supervisory Jobs . 


Training—Teaching denne to eee people... 


ig the 


ety Establish programs for professional inpromenent of 

agents. 

a. Assist agents in working out.a program of study when 
their turn comes up for a leave. | 


Plan subject. natter + training wi 
agents. 


- 4 
a feo te tae 


Plan conferences that enue yae training in method 
| of teaching and evaluation. bien 


II, State level planning. Farge PAG ee 


. , 1. Assist the director and program supervisors determine 
ee broad basic. pepgeate eee aetieksh Peeea 


ti 


ae 


2. Bring to the director, peeecen PEE a and special- 
ists current field’ situations, needs” and Prope ees 

3. Cooperate in planning Stat ones de activities that benefit 

all districts. Paina ih 


sa ge "Establishing a well balanced rural program in oa county 


1. Assist agents in developing and maintaining’ strone : 
/program policy group that will: - : : 


» 


* “" (a) Keep programs suited to the needs of the county, (>) 
keep a balance between pressure groups desiring assist— : 
‘ance at the game time, (c) recommend proposed action ay 
not in Extension field, to some other group or select 
a special committee to take specific action, and (a) . 
develop a pon time ae ee Kea aca for: the county. 
2. Assist eae in teachin aon Bente How: to organize ne 
_ themselves to solve: their own problems. | : 


3. Assist amend plat county ay! county, An formulating ‘he 
yearly plan of work. 


(a) Get a plan in writine; (d): see that. diwigveas of 

labor among agents is understood; (c) help appraise the 
plan of work in relation to the long time agricultural — 
program for the county; and (da) assist agents in securing 
subject matter assistance requested in the Bien: of oes 


a, Conduct joint conferences with other aipenviaue of |; 217% 
agent's in the county to aioe an Peer oe methods a 
ee steps. i " 


IV. Acquaint the professional and lay veda cronies with the Cee oe 
State-federal cooperative responsibility principle of Extension 
work, The Extension program belongs to the people. Our job is- 
to assist them with techniques to accomplish their purposes, © 


Be 


8. 


It 


Ba A dynamic administrator is one who accomplishes the follow-— 
_ ing administrative duties in a highly satisfactory manner, 


ue 


Qe 
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director with regard to his immediate office. Also to explore some 
of the methods by which he improves his effectiveness, It is assumed 
that we are interested in a dynamic administration and not a static 
or declining one, The following are considered indicators of a 
dynamic administration, es 


1. Assumes now duties readily, 


Solutions. 
ee endl web reanscations without serious disruption of 
Uses new methods and ideas freely. . Hi ts . 
Ls* implied that an orgenization tints exhibits many of the 


opposite of these indicators is at least static and probably 
declining. 


‘Sets general objectives, program goals, and establishes 
general policy. 


officers, ' 


‘. wh ae ak {8 z Fite 

5 o es ‘ j 
ts Hc Ligeia: y 
The Peerigee of this talk is to analyze ae ane of an Txtaiéton a p: 


Besbentees and advertises, new problems,: as recommends 


. ~ - 


business, 


a ee absord.. other organizations. 


High rate of flow of facts and information up, down, and. 
across the orgenization' s structure, 


Infectious enthusiasm permeates employees. 


Recognizes human element as very imvortant. 


ra 
oie. 
, 


Sets major vositions, astines aie es Bnd abseil ree and 
eg sit Ao BE i CE ee i 
Issues neneray. instructions and supervises immediate 
employees. 


y 


t 


Directs inter- end intra-organizational coordination. 


Evaluetes program end efforts of top line and staff 


ee ag Lea, 


Ss Ae et) WS 


enthus : hee 


, le Generat es 


8, Explores future possibilities for improvements. ee 


oy 


9. Supervises the preparation of the bidget. ” CUR eee 


A casual review indicates that the administrative duties of 
Extension directors will vary greatly from State to ‘State. The size — 
of the State, the intensity of farming within the State, the relative’: — 
strength of the Extension Service, its place in the college organ- = 
ization, and the manner in which the service is organized are all Stee 
factors in causing variance. The last factor often determines the 
level of responsibility and the svhere of: influence. © There is'no = 
doubt that in practically every State the director's job calls for 
more hours in a day, more days in a week, more physical and mental — 
capacity and éndurance than should be expected of any human being. © 
Therefore, we should look at some of the ways a director can assign © 
his lesser responsibilities; methods he can use to multiply himself. | 
Certainly no: two directors can use the same methods, Hach can 
analyze his job and decide what he must do himself and what will be ~ 
better done if nut into other hands. Below are listed some of the 
ways a director may assign duties to relieve himself of details and 


conserve his time for more important functions he alone can perform. 


er 


. 


1. Extensive use of a good assistant director to: 


, 


Supervise the office force. 

Prevare budget. ) : | 

Handle routine correspondence and details. 
Prepare’ important correspondence for signature. - 
Leet) as personnel officers - we os pide #8 er 


4 


2. Extensive use of an administrative assistant to: 


Estee ben is k 
f es ae * ” 


Handle details of budget and purchases, pupervise. —~ 
financial and personnel records, review county ns 


y 1G tale 


“financial records, ‘etc. - , 7 


. 


3, Assigns special duties to district agents . La 
i agate Waka ey hes meena BE Ee tot: Bhat coos sie cM Web telneaets Soe te ia 


Examples: one takes schedules, another annual 
conferences, another reports, retirement, etc. 


4, Sets up line responsible committees. 
Example: committéé on selection of personnel, | 


5, Uses other college staff. 


fi sain 


College business office, budeet office, other 
college departments. 
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“ques ( ae ulated ‘throughout the week. 


jis _ Well ey Ad Shed eter chon’ of county staff and 
division conf erences of pee staff. 


By ch order to get somé suewontiais ehdus the Sevacterteties and 
_ skills that might be valuable to Extension directors we are reviewing 

some factors that have been experimentally proven to be valuable to in- 
_ surance branch managers, The most constructive attitudes of branch 

_ “Managers were (a) unselfish in dealing with agents, (b) interested in 

the agent's success, (c) cooperative with agents, (a) sympathetic with 

agents, and (e). sincer in dealing with agents. The only factor about 

_ the manager's personality ‘that ies significant was his enthusiasm 

- about his work, Among the manager's professional skills, the most im~ 


portant were capable planner and Sp aant Beh premanie retriiter, trainer 
and office manager, win ms : 


Ove of the very iaceroe vine eee about: the study was the _ 
big difference in opinion the manager held of ‘himself and the opinion 
his salesmen had of him. -The better ‘the managér the narrower the 
pattference between. his and his amproyees eg 


There was the general a Weeden esis that the managers of the | 
superior agencies were three times as willing to help ‘and ‘three times 
as able ‘to help their salesmen as the cn capietien gh a 

As a, woreine definition and a meshod: of. applying the scientific 
method to management, the following tentative statement: is: being 

_ developed by Morris L, Cooke, Harlow S. Person, and myself. 


ee: "Scientific management exists primerily as a concept. and a 
‘mental attitude toward achievement and as such is undefinable. ‘It 

me exercises a ‘basic systematic technique for discovering and establish- 
ing objectives, plans, standards; ‘methods, schedules, and controls 

of an enterprise, all within-the laws of. eaeh situation and in an 
environment of high: ae tae Seen bae ees? the best: use of human 
and material energy." fern +3 aban Mee : Se 


err 


4 


~ An Bondi eat ton of this technique becomes an orderly method 
of approaching any piece of work with system and confidence and it: 
could well be applied to the job of an Extension director, 


A policy put in wruting 1S 
es cooperation. iINSUuraNnce. 
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What is "Financial hdvadiotrattont _ The erereae eonecet aa e 
Evolution from the bookkeeping concept to the concept of broad adminis— 
trative management utility ~ Nature, «Content and Place of budgetary and 
financial administration: In the administrative BROGSEEY eas a wholes - 
In the total job of PROgE Am Penienenree. 3 arg 


pads on Financial Admini stration 


“Budgetary Administration" may we Ger inee as an ect winery see 
management, consisting of the processes by which work programs, in- 
cluding the related phases of program planning and coordination, are 
translated into financial terms, analyzed, evaluated and determinations 
made and reflected in the form of budget estimates; the necessary funds — 
justified and obtained from the granting authority and allotted or 
distributed to the proper units; adequate measures maintained for 
accountability and expenditure control and for assuring at all times 
that the funds utilized for the execution of the authorized programs: 
of work are being expended in the most effective and economical manner S 
possible, and that the results are analyzed, Sees. evaluated, — 


pe ee upon in an See manners FEN a se 


=e 


ties affective ale administrative management preset ie 
budgetary and financial administration can be a vital and useful aid © 
in attaining the following objectives, which are of pri mary concern 
to every administrator. The statements in parentheses indicate some 
budgetary and sieotea clace functions which help to implement these 


objectives. ; a 


Ls + Program Blanuiae (the pudesehul adie process. - aeboma dee 
_ -the objectives and work plan, and other means most likely 
ss <‘to result in their accomplishment - what, why, how, and how — 
- - fast - formulation and preparation of the estimates, “evalu 

ating requests for funds, determining and coordinating the | 
elements to comprise the budget program and the amounts 
ois. necessary for each, adjusting the proposed work program to 
rahe eee ey and raat Roa Pe eee ete.) 
Qe Meaneius the program work Cexplate ine ana fn ee the 
estimates before the internal management, the Budget Bureau, 
and the Congressional Appropriations Committees; arranging 
for loans. or other special forms of financing where 
authorized; ideating with the Treasury Department, General 
Accounting Office and Budget Bureau with respect to warrants 
SP ROE PA ORS at sbuneites ete.) 


‘ 3 Seni 
~ - 


Phi septs bas dir ree 2 2p & 
Pera ett at OSE st develo te 4 eee orad managément, 
methods and. procedures} ereunene of functions; efficiency and 
economy measures, (ete 


4, ‘Accounting for ee expenditure of public funds (assur- 
ing that funds are expended in accordance with applicable 
governmental requirements and for the purposes for which they 
are made available, detailed expenditure control through the 
auditing and accounting processes, etc.) ° 


5. Measuring, evaluating and reporting upon the progress and 
effectiveness of the program ef work in the light of past, 
current, and proposed expenditures es (budgetary evaluations 
and justifications, activity and financial reporting, pro- 
gram analysis, development of abate Mi work standards and 
‘similar criteria, etc, ) een Ong 


Budgetary and Financial an aturent lon is not ove aaas up ina 
vacuum in gccounting offices — Everyone in the “organization who obli- 
gates or expends funds or makes program plans or Ce sa that result 

in expenditure of funds is participating. 


/ 


Some Basic Factors and Principles 


: Integrity - Regularity, honesty ana integrity must be dea tic 
factors in financial ecnintsvrapion of public A 


Public Accountability - Adequate financial administration os 
essential to the discharge of public accountability - egal Account— 
ability - Budgetary Accountability ~ FNM A 


z Competence — Sound accounting 1S the foundation. of effective 
rade ctary and financial administration; it is essential - to good program 
administration, 


ay ee 


Utility - Good Peariel administration renders useful service 
financial administration.) For these purposes it: 


Reports periodically the Status of Program Funds. 
Serves as an instrument of managerial and ee planning and 
CONUTOL si! 

’ Indicates the Progress of the Program insofar as that can ve 
inferred by obligations and expenditures as of any given 
time in relation to the planned rate and PEAS of 
expenditure, 
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ee Og aie A ee EEE 
Ri a Oe or FS ap ee ee ee 


SNe 


Se eee ae 


to management and program overations. (If it does not, it’ is ete lone 


icerse 7% - ae 


a =e rs SS 
a A age Net 


es 
ee 


a — 


‘ 


eae) 
ia 
mM" 
: 4 
Mis 
yp 
f 
Ne 
‘i ] 


low ~— big and little — headquarters and “field — with respect to the 


pee serves many other ginilar meeds, 
Simplicity ~ tri ees. this is a . congtant objective, financial 
administration (or any other kind of administration for that matter) 


can choke us to death and its not a pleasant death — the dottons nay 
Accountant... 


Dieonors and it eioiency - = Budgetary Administration is concerned 
with Havaeanenk Improvement? 


Save Manpower fi ; Expedite Operations 
Simplify Procedures - Improve Organization 
Save Materials. Reduce Costs 


Education — Budgetary administration is ‘concerned with the 
understanding and attitudes of all members of the staff - high and 


obligations public employees have when they lei other peoples! money 
ue funds). ; 


How pte ete or Program Leaders can bring about effect— 7 ae 
ive financial administration - nay Te Mery 


Recognition — The principle of recognition, at the top, of 
the importance of Good Administration — This affects attitudes and 
actions all along the. Paes 


a 
€ 


Action — the principle of, action at Gee top - 


“06 ree ne pi a bone it. 

Designate someone to be responsible. to the tot adminis— 
trator - define his general duties and ‘responsibilities. - 
. (The Controller.- the Budget Officer -— the Fiscal 
Officer - the Internal. Auditor — the Finance Director — 
the Business Manager). 


Scope of Authority — the power to qu uestion. ° 


"Relationship between. Quality ies Standards of Administration 
and Budgetary Support of Agricultural Programs - rte 


We Live.in a Goldfish Bowl 

_ Public: Attitudes Toward Government ‘Officials and — 
Employees , 

. Attitudes of Government Officials and Biplovees Toward 
the Publicand the Fublicls Money 

The Taxpayer! s Concern 

‘Some Tllustrative Cases 


eo 


fin  Norales 


| "Conditions as affected by, or dependent upon, such moral or 
pentel, feebore as zeal, EEN hope, Stee late Webster 


"The net maderen eter Aare from acceptable cease toward 
goals, or ne, attaining See Warner 


eae means Gatey of »wurpose in a group “of individuals." 


Benge 


"Perhaps the simplest way of BEE the meaning of morale 
is to say that what 'conditiont is to the athlete! s body, morale is 


to the mind, 


inner man: 
machinery, 


it is the state of will in which you can get most from the 
deliver blows with the greatest, effect, take blows with the 


least depression, and hold out for the longest fime, 1% 4s both 
fighting-power arfd staying—power .and strength to resist the mental in- 
fections which fear, discouragement, and fatigue bring with them, such 
. @s eagerness for any kind of peace if only it gives momentary relief, 


or the itet 
until they 


tability that sees large ‘the defects in one's own ‘side 
seem more importent than the need of defeating the enemy. 


And it is the perpetual ability to come pack." Hocking 


"For the difference between a languid and a vigorous morale is 


just the di 
‘realizing! 
means for t 
as well as 


fference between knowing a thing and realizing it. And 
means seeing its dimensions and its bearings, what it 
he future:as well as for the present, for my own action 
for that of others." Hocking 


fy What Gon tet but es to Good Herete on the part of the Worker? 


_ Feeling of security in job as long as he does Bod work, 
. Feeling that he is really a part of the organization; 
‘essential to the total effort. 


Clarity as to his part in the orgsnization. 
Being able to identify himself with the purpvoses of the 


organization, © 


- Opvortunity to share in aeieiaa policies and plans. 


Feeling that suneriors in organization are always fair and 
impartial. 

Knowing how he stands with the "boss", 

Confidence that promotion is based.on a carefully worked 
out design and not a "chancey" thing. 
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Morale is condition; good morale is good condition of the 


if, 


* 
7 


‘ ae 


Tit 


? 


TOF i Toobe regarded fon) his worth as a person a 
effectiveness as a worker. i a 


What Can the Administrator do to Promote Good Morale: 


ie Himeelt fend ees high morales 
2, Remember that the work administer derives. from adminiss_ 
trare meaning to, serve, ‘ Same root as minister which 
originally meant an inferior, a servant. : . 
3. Recognize that he is basicdlly less essential than the 
worker, and exists only to promote the PERG OREESECSE of 
_- the worker, ae 
4, Give clear ue of py 
Clarity as to long-term and short-term Nase aid of the — 
organization he serves, 
Confidence in the Bee ue ed of nchievenent of these 
objectives, ° ‘ 
Understanding. of means bot nape Bes 
Confidence in increasing ett oc te ences: of means for. 
evaluating achievement. : 
5. Give praise and: commendation when merited. 
"Flowers to the living." 
6. Be ever ready to give credit where aes 
7. Live up to promises scrupulously. eat os: 
8. Always keep the way oven for any member of the ereaniza— : 
tion to "get ‘through to the top" without risk. of ~~ 
disapproval. °) 
9. Guard against immediate subordinates achieving recognition — 
. +' and status at cost of unfairness to their subordinates. 
10, Distribute special opportunities for growth and’ mecogn sg 
: * ‘tion among members of the staff; e.g., 
Attendance at national meétings 
Important committee membershivs 
Important sneaking engagements severe 
1]. Let it never be pertinently said that he does not 
~ | ..welcome strong men in his organization. 
-12./ Sérupulously avoid grounds for the impression that privi-~ ) 
leges and advances sre granted as personal favors. 
13. Meke occasions for seeing subordinates under favorable | 
' conditions so as to avoid any suggestions that being 
summoned most likely means reprimand. 
14.. Anticipate annropriate special privileges, not forcing 
Ani workers: to ask for them, 
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ae Do Folks Do Wet. nice Do? 
How to Get People to Do What We Want Them to Do? 
Why Does Anyone De Mnything? 2. 48 ae 


ra 


(1) Because of! the satisfyineness of the Cea aes, itself, or 
(2) Because of the anticipated satisfyingness of: 
What it will get him 
: or 
What it will help him escape, or 
(3) Both (1) and (2) 


Satisfyingness: A state we do nothing to avoid, often doing things 
which maintain or renew it. (E. L, Thorndike) i . 
e.g., Eating when hungry: resting when tired. 
Annoyingness: A state we do nothing to maintain, often doing 
things which put an end. to it. (EB. L. Thorndike) 
@.g., Hating when not hungry; not eating when hungry. 
Satisfyingness and annoyingness relative terms. 
Sess h20 stay at a meeting may only be less annoying than 
are. Tt may have little or Bo OE Mie satisfyingness. 
What do all men find NESE te 

Large independent of personal experience 

Two examples of many attempts at answer 


(1) iikoihes! We Phase (2 ) Thorndike, oo eLe 
New experience Aes nen _ Sensory life 
Security beak - Self assertion 
Response > Approval 
Recognition Companionship 

N.B. You can count on these in all men’ 


What do some men find satisfying? 
Largely depenient upon personal experience 
Money (in an economic society) 
_ Ideals 
Convictions : 
Beliefs, hopes, aspirations 
Habits 
Etec. a 
Y.B., You cannot count on any such in all men, 


dats Ib a or 4 py asd 
In what it leads to, OF a a ae : | 
Both ; ; ees : 
Strive to avoid making the Bney olen annoying ih A 


activity an oying 


WER a 


If necessary, make the failure to ene rer! in’ the: 
Either in itself, OTs Hees oe ANE) 
In what it leads to, or sonvattay BF 


Both 
THe, Director’ Ss Job 
GE TTING TEAMWORK 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


oo 
~ mew ee 


Faur workshop groups met from 10:30 to 12 each morning and 3:30 te 
5 or later each afternoon (1) for more specific consideration of presenta- 
tions on the general sessions, (2) to consider problems suggested by di- 
rectors and others not members of the group, and (3) to prepare a report 

on Extension administrative problems in the respective fields of committee 
work, Each group prepared its own agenda. The participants selected the 
group with which they preferred to be associated. One member of the group 
had been selected to act as chairman and another member to act as secretary. 
A member of the Federal Extension office had been.assigned to act as consult— 
ant with each group. Due to Mr, Hearne'w illness, Mr. J. >. Leagans of 
North Carolina acted as consultant:for the group on "Effectiveness of Ex- 
tension Work," eh ai Hae 


The following four reports are the results. of the work of these four 
committees. The reports are not to be considered-as recommendations but 
rather as viewpoints on which there was quite general agreement—as sug+ 
gestions that might well receive consideration by-a director when problems 
touched upon come before him for action. 
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; Outline of 


Report: 


2 cad peieceivest fos 
II. “The Program) | =’ 
ek Vet ‘Cénryang Out the. Program 
a - Committees ‘ Fae stip eee geome 
i paleo. - A. E. Bowman, Wyoming, Chairman © 
-R. M. Turner, Washington, Secretary ~ ‘ 
H. Ro Baker, Arizona %: Sa sh 
L. S. Ellis, Arkansas — re 
Te G.eehu,: China 
H. A. Berg, Michigan 
S. W. Hoitt, New Hampshire 
RE . =: J. M. Fry, So hnar iene 
eres Ue A. Perez-Garcia, Puerto Rico 
vee H. E. McSwain, Virginia ee 
Ba R. L. Wrigley, Utah f <4 


ee: Consultants: 


W. C. Coffey, University of ipnpacdte 

Frank W. Peck, Farm Foundation 
Pau ies ruses Cornell University 

J. Paul Leagans, North Carolina State College 

Chas. E. Potter, U. S. Department of Agriculture ~~ 


ye ‘ 
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- OBJECTIVES OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The broad objective of the Cooperative Extension Service is, through 
educational activities, to promote the mental, physical, social, and 
spiritual growth of all people and to improve their economic welfare. 


The specific objectives are many» Included are: 


Ae 


Bo 


Ce 


De 


Ke 


Ge 


He 


Ie 


Je 


To extend and apply the benefits of research to farms and to 
homes. os : 


To train men, women, boys and girls for leadership in the 
development and execution of their own programs. 


To gain a broader understanding and greater skill in dealing 


with the, problems of human relations. | 


To promote good health by 4 petter understanding and applica- 
tion of the principles of nutrition, sanitation, farms and 
home safety and the development of needed health facilities 
and services: 5; 


To aid in the effective production and distribution of food 
and fiber for the nation's needs. | 


To promote consumer education in the wise purchase and use 
of farm products and other commoditiese . 

To increase farm income through maintaining and increasing 
soil fertility and through the use of mechanization, labor- 
saving methods and other sound farm and home management 
practices. yey ; 


To further the development of an effective conservation pro- 
gram of soil, water, range, forest and human resources. 


To increase the effectiveness of ~£-H ‘club and older youth work. 


To promote a better understanding of and a more effective par-. 


ticipation in community, county, state, national and inter-— 
national affairs to aid in developing constructive public 
policy. . Wray 


THE PROGRAM: 


If progress is to, be made in the solution of our agricultural pro— 
grams, the program of the .Cooperative Extension Service must’ be alive, 

dynamic and vital. Without such 4 program, the unified effort needed 

to achieve the objectives will be lacking and progress will. be spasmodic. 

A properly developed program will bring together “the best thought of 

those for whom the program is intended and those who will contribute 

to. the success of that programe . . 
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_developed Extension program, The following probably are not all-inclu~ 
“sive but are certainly the most important ones. They must be considerec 


aS de gram Content 


A ninpetty aeyetored program requires gi darer an Hey tipiciy es wlbiee 
concerned, With the program developed, the achievement of the objectives 
should be accomplished with much greater overall efficiency. Clearly 
defined objectives, with the careful thought of all concerned, followe 
by efficient execution by Extension personnel should result in a pro- — 
gressive agriculture capable of meeting the many different agricultural 
situations as they arise, ia 


There aré certain basic principles which characterize a soundly | 


if the program is to adequately meet the needs of the people. . 
These principles are: | 
1, It should meet the needs and wants of the people, 
29 re sroats be all-inclusive of penples, areas, problems, oom 


3. Full consideration should be given to background information, 
and the program must be eae to the situation in which Bi 
is carried out. a 


4s It must be LW Gt adaptable to changing oes 


5- It must be educatimal, yes full utilization of farm 
leadership, 


6. It must be critically evaluated and kept current. 


A. Program Determination 


Men, women, and youth who think independently, objectively, and 
constructively and who can effectively analyze situations affecting 
the welfare of the people should be encouraged to take an active 
part in the development of their program. Participation in the 
development of their program will bring support t»% the. program, 
Extension personnel. should serve in an advisory capacity. 


Those who assist in the development of the program must be fully 
aware of the needs of the people and their problems. They must have 
knowledge of various programs being carried on and must be ever mind: 
ful of the general welfare of all the BEOREy in oe area ales. 


_ The Extension program must’ be a balanced one, in that all men, _ 
women, boys and girls are being served as adequately as possible, 
Programs may vary from year to year but consideration should con- - 
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"Human, Srils, fleter; Bees Wild Life, Forests ai 


Fete and Home Planning — 


Reclamation 


. Drainage, Irrigation, Flood Control, Land Clearing 


a ie . eB . 
5» Home Ene came Tere 


Clothing: Nutrition, Home “Management, and Home Furnishing. 


r 


bor Production ee, “i Eee side 


‘The above fields of work have characterized the Extension program 
among adults and youth since its inception. . In recent years in- 
creasing interest has been shown in certain broader aspects of every— 
day life, The inclusion in the program of such fields-will enable 
adults and youth to more aeere ye enjoy those greater satisfactions 
Of life. je seit ae 


This broader field should include: 


(eyo deiebiake Policy 


National — Long time Agricultural Program 


Health 

Precrea an 

| Family Relationships 

Community organization and leadership ‘training 
TOL, Home and Farmstead Improvement | 


With Whoin Shall ie ‘Work Be Done 


Extension work. should be available to all people living in the 
country as well as to those in towns and cities, The primary effort 
in program. development should be devoted to rural families, Exten-— 
sion workers should consider all groups Cian people. poet assistance 
Aincludings 


ae Full time farm families ee Part time fat families 
30 Rural residents 4. Urban 53 Cooperating groups 
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only a part of their incomes from the farm, their ee may 
treated separately, Many times part time farmers.are on small © 
places or on.poor land. -They often find it unwise t> copy the | 
practices commonly used by full time farmers or by those on the — 
better lands, Therefore, their problems should be analysed with — 
them by the agents, separately, and a more appropriate: program 

worked out with them, This may be done in community committee. ot 
meetings or by a special interest committee on part time farmangel 

when specialist help might be present. A farm management survey is 
sometimes desirable to get background information and t» locate ca: 
demonstrations °f successful farm and home soe in such: areasay 


Rural non-farm Residents ~ In many pure communities the number 
of non-farm people living in the st! is increasing. © ‘Where su 


for assi assistance of the Cooperative Extension Sep hees The adminis 
trative staff should study plans for handling such peau 
plans may involve: 


l. Types of programs — home economics, | consumer education; 4-f 
clubs, gardens, lawn and home grounds care, etce 


2. Sponsoring or eroperating organizations 


t 


30. Funds needed and source - 
Ae Adjustments in county extension staff organization 
D¢ Coordination with the colleges! general extension Program 


Cooperating groups — Extensinn workers will find it. nf great 
assistance to know the leadership ane to utilize the help of such 
groups as the following: ; 


le Farm organizations such as - Grange, Farm Bureau and 
Farmers Union ‘ 


Ps | We ed es St 
acs ase _ 


2, Civic groups such as ergs of Commerce and ‘Service! Clubs 


Ba Criamani ty A Citas See as PTAs, Red. Grose, churches 
schools and others. 


“The rlationships with ae many eovehanect agencies, state and 
Federal is cmplex., The list of the agencies of the Departme { 
Agriculture is ample By age nes of this complexity. Ty 


Bere 


er everal. other Stal eral Leh may be 7 |e 
ssistance to extension workers or with which cooperative pro- EN) 
_ grams can be worked out. Some of these are: 


okt 


i. Reclamation Service, “2. Indian Service, 3. Grazing 
‘Service, 4... Fish: and Wild Life, - 5.- Vocational Education, 

6. Public Health, 7, Veterans Administration, 8, U.S.z.S._ 
or State Labor Agency, 9. U..S. Army, 10. Reginrnal authori— 
ties, as T.V.A, Se ae ee 4 


TTI. CARRYING QUT THE PROGRAM 
ji | A. Introduction . 


The general objectives 2f the Cooperative Extension Service 
cannot be achieved by the staff alone. The objectives will be 
achieved, if they are achieved at all, through the will of the 
people to see them as realities -in terms >f better living and 
better farming, This means, then, that, one of the chief, ifenoe 
the chief, functions of the Extension staff is that of stimulating 
rural people to analyze and recognize their own problems and to 
take stpps to solve them. An important part of the Extension pro- 4 
gram should be that of making facts available on which decisions may wa 
be based. The aim is to. motivate people to action, 

It is believed that the best results will be secured by using Me 
those methods and techniques which will provide the people with * 
situations in which they will have an opportunity of considering 
the facts and faking .decisions for themselves, It should be clear 
that responsibility can be developed in local groups and leaders 
only by giving them the. opportunity of assuming responsibility 
and making decisions.for themselves. Sometimes this will seem to 
be a slow process, but it is an essential process if the people are 
to learn to accept responsibility with respect to the solution of 
local problems. This means that the professional leader must forego 
the temptation to "grease the skids" with respect to a particular 
situation in order to secure the answer which he thinks is correct. 


> 


The discussion which follows is based on the assumption that there 
-areé wide variations in Extension Service organizational set-up among 
the several states, .and that a program has been developed in each 
state that is aimed at achieving the objectives which have been 
established, aes ne 


_ Heavier and heavier demands are being put upon Extension staffs, 
an expansion of staff is needed to enable the Extension Service to 
meet these responsibilities, The value of new lines of work must 
be weighed carefully against the value of old lines of work, — 


Over against this. situation, it is well to: recognize that there 

are now many others.in the field rendering services to farmers. 
This is an asset, but poses many problems in cooperation and coordi- 
nation for the extension administrator.'.In part, the problem becomes 


_.community.e 
Utilization al Ste Allocation of Resources 

One: of. the iapieeent ‘feperianss of an. Extension Director is es 
allocate, funds, personnel, time and facilities. to the various 


segment s of the programs. This’ includes: the integration and coord 


Bum total of activities may result in a unified approach Lo a 
broad objectives to be attained. 


e 


ae 


one 


ey ey er ne i toh np 


Adequate funds must be secured before they.ican: be. allocate 
The State Extension Director has a responsibility within t 
framework of the Land Grant College Association for secur 
Federal funds. He is responsible for preparing and submi 
his State budget supported by a properly: prepared ‘plan of — 
work in harmony with basic Extension legislation, It is. SO 
his. responsibility to present eviderice of’ the ‘State's ability — 
ta meet matching requirements. On the State lével he must 
‘take the necessary steps to secure not only required match: 
funds but also such additional:funds as may be needed to 
carry out the program as planned. ‘Public funds within the 
Stata may be from both state and county sources,: Methods 
used will vary sae aie pba in vogue ee each states 


aa oye funds may . be Geeas but they: Sarid be accepted 
only under such conditions that the Extension Service © 
aces not be embarrassed or mere, to criticism. 


De Zitosteton of Pinences is: a matter of budkeuines ‘This 
can be done wisely only after the Director has a com 
‘prehensive understanding of the work to be done, Coe 
-sultation with. responsible members of the staff and 
~With farm leaders is: ee ee, ek final decision rests 
Web the eat oeees : Seite: . 

Belginne must be selpeted Reoaraae to the job to be done, 

Among other’ qualifications, training, experience, and the 

ability to get along- with people should a igreeite ee 

aly 9 the consideration of candidates. ; 


> 


-? . * 


ae, alapaat ion of neeaoinen should be on ene: baste’ at need 
for man—power within the limits of funds to provide thi 
‘man-power, ‘The supervisory staff must'-be ample to give 
“program and personnel proper integration and. esordinatic 
The’ number of .specialists must! be in harmony-with the siz 

. of the program in the varinus subject matter fields, Th 
size of a county, the number of farms, the population. 
the. diversity of farm enterprises and the:importance | 
its: agriculture are some factors which will: govern th 
meee of extension warkersi in a SOMRE Ys Adshnasens 


aly | 


and give i 


prestige. 


Ll 


Personnel must be trained to render it effective, A 
program of induction and in-service training is also 
essential for secretaries, stenographers, receptionists, 
and clerks. ‘Usually this can best be done by the imme— 
diate supervisor. Lay leaders, should also be trained 
for the particular jobs they are expected to do, This 
is done usually by the county extension workers some— Be 
times .aidéd by supervisors and by specialists, ‘ 
Intelligent assignment of duties adds greatly to efficient 
program execution... This is more easily done with a large | 
staff than with a small one. In a large staff special 
training and aptitudes can be used more advantageously. 
With only one agent in a county, or one specialist in a 
_line of work, this individual must do the entire jobe 
This principle also applies to the office personnel. 
Volunteer lay leaders should be recruited and used accord— 
ing to the special ‘interest’ of the leaders. Local pres— 
tige is also a factor, | yer 
. t 
Trained workers in agriculture and in other fields of direct 
interest to rural people are now employed by other organiza— 
tions and agencies both public and private, -Many of these 
contact the samé people as Extension. Service. Tactful -pro-~ 
cedures and policies developed by the Extension Directors 
can do much to coordinate the activities of these workers 
_ with the Cooperative Extension Service, This is especially 
true in the matter of subject matter given to rural people. 
If ‘rural families réceive essentially the-same information 
from all sources they will be.less confused and will have 
more confidence in the information they receive, Wisdom in 
handling this situation will result in more rapid progress 
in the attainment of the objective sought by the Cooperative 
Extension Service. eer alee te 


bein 
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CC. Organizing the Program 


1. It is often necessary to determine what projects or elements 
of an Extension program should have priority if.resources are 
not available to carry all of them forward simultaneously. 

It is quite natural that those on the Extension. Staff should 
have their own interest in certain parts of the program be— 
cause of their training and assigned responsibility and want 
to see them have emphasis. The Director, therefore, must: 


ay 3, 


ae Decide as to intensity of emphasis,  : 

be See that too many activities are not begun at the same 
time. ’ apes | 

Ce See that work begun is satisfactorily completed, 
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Rae Alpe 4 


De 


Ds Methods and Techniques ta be Employed. ae 


understandable manners This bie tase the use of visual isa 


Princes dndipate that. as the honnes of means for reaching 


(1) ‘The: Pouneraary ‘staff should be pusuonaiuve ror 
arte. coordination, ‘integration and’ ,assistance in ; 
initiating Pe veranes of, 


(2). The pec siete staff eata be responsible for 
‘oo gubject matter, for :the ‘training of agent s in vari 
fields of subject matter, for assisting in the pre 
aration of factual information, and for stimulatin, 
seat aa in Baa span : 

(3) The county staff! lpaurd be: Nl for initiat~ 
‘ ing program planning, developing factual informatio: 
on which programs may be based, and arranging for 

er Local leader” participation : Bhiee 1 planning and organiz: 
“ing the program, spel = ee 


The Extension Service Een take the lead in he bpee rural 
people t> analyze their own problems, find solutions, and 
formulate and carry. out the plans necessary. to.put these 
solutions into effect. Some of:the problems are immediate 
and’ even of an emergency nature; others: provide the basis fo 
a long-range program. The local people should determine ia 
priority ratings of the Aisa eae 


Da Le Extension Serica! heat the Peapbasipiltee of seeing ~— 
that the lay leaders, and all persons serving on committee 
are provided with facts, background information and guid. 
-ance sn that:decisions' and Fee ae may be well 

‘deo Pes “is Re A ay 

Intensive canpeien hecnedes may be dean! to eeeaniies certai 

programs where the time~element.is important, such as; 

Annual Beard, ‘campaigns, nau killing Prrene etco 


Since pareveipat ian in EeUeneine mectane is alunveree an 
effort. must be:made to present. all material in an interesti 


HG . 


people: increased; the percentage of families adopting bette 
practices: Whoneaeeae | Therefore, repeated impressions upon — 
the ‘individual via. many channels and methods are impor 


The radio is an excellent supplement’ to meetings, newspape 
stories, publications and farm visits, More use is encou 
aged, Transcriptions, tape and wire recordings permit 9 
information being broadcast over many statinns. Specia 
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e and sl de loan libraries A 


‘Many clubs, organizations ,: groups: want film and slides for 
_ ‘the educational phases of their programs, The Extension 
worker: cannot participate in’every meeting, . The motirn 

~ ‘picture or slides may frequently’ substitute. | 


/ 


"7. Maintain intra~instd tutional relationships with: 


> . beta 


fst if Experiment Station 
2 Cnrllege of Agriculture 
3. Other College or University departments, 


a While the Extension Service staff.carries to the farms 

and homes the reetdmmendations resulting from research, 
it also brings reports and results from the field to 
the Experiment Station and College teaching staffs, 

Extension specialists and county extension agents also 


bring in new problems ‘that come up from time to time out 
in the State, ; i 


* } 


dye 


Rtas _ be As the Extensinn Service program continues to broaden in ; 

BF scope of responsibility both as to areas of subject matter — 
Rest: . and groups to be served, other staff members of ‘the “Land zr 
ese, Grant Colleges must be called upon from time to time to ara, 
Bie be --help in training agents or with the teaching. 


Ce. Intensive use of non-extension members %f the college 
staff in addition to the Extension Service staff may be 
used in teaching at such events as: Farmers! week , Bi: 
Short Courses, Institutes, Conferences and Workshops. mi 


8. Cooperating with local organizations, 


While the Extension Service will undoubtedly - be responsible _ 
Z . for the organization and development of many special committees © 
and groups in carrying out its educational program, it should 


also make use of all existing local clubs, groups and organi~ ee 
zations, 


r 


These local groups are frequently seeking program material 

and speakers for special occasions, The groups present ex- 
cellent, existent media through which to reach many pesple 
with the program of the Cooperative Extension Service, Rei 


Many industrial and business firms now have trained personnel 
(frequently former county extension agents or specialists) 
who are contacting farmers either individually or in meet— 
ings called by the county agent or a local business fiom 

It is highly essential that all workers confer and determine 


that they agree on the fundamental appropriateness of recom- 
mendations made, ; a . 


, 
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i 4 aia i pe ea i 
i ive Workshop desires emphasize the cooperative © 
Te ire of the financial enterprise that supvorts this great system 
adult ‘and youth education. | a 


@ wish to direct our thinking toward strengthening the bonds of 
cooperation between the Federal, State, county and non-public sources 
of funds that will lead to the increased efficiency, security, and 
greater service’ to the people we serve, 7 


|. AUTHORITY AND CONTROL OF EXTENSION FUNDS. . 


_ In considering the item of authority and control of cooperative 
_ Extension funds; we declare that the employees should be under the 
exclusive direction: df the Land Grant College in cooperation with 
the U. S, Department of Agriculture, irrespective of the source of 
“funds. - We would’ direct attention to the fact that budgetary. and 
financial control inevitably leads to absolute control; and direction 
_ of activities irrespective of program or public welfare. Therefore, 
_ we urge’ that Federal funds continue to ve Grants-in-Aid, This 
declaration ‘is in thé interest of efficiency, economy, and the 
greatest Self interest of the employee. Retirement privileges, 
_ Salary remuneration, and administrative procédure point to this 
end, This policy recognizes the legal requirements in the case of 
Federal and State funds, and the special interest of local programs, 
_ The point we desire to emphasize is that the source of furds should 
_ not’enter the field of administering the cooperative Extension work. 


ge tz oe ” 
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‘We ‘wish téreinteraté that cooperative Extension funds should de 
inviolate for any purvosé other than educational work, . «| 


_ We sugrest that a careful scrutiny be made of the cooperative. 

_ Extension budget. We feel there is an opnortunity for, simplifi- 
cation in interest of clarity and efficiency. Proper authorities 

in the Federal office’ should: give attention to this important. 

3 matter, Aaah cia Mee Fh os t . The 2 

 BUDGEP AMALYSIS 

_ In the discussion ‘of ratio of funds to various phases of Extension 
activities it must de realized -that various geographical sreas re- 

quire a liberal intervretation:of allotment of Extension funds to 

_ meet special needs and requirements of the respective States and 

areas, It is believed that the funds should de alloted to the 


P ‘ 


_ following general classification: ’: 


“aA ay 


Me 1. ‘Administration iM ¢ 
. 2. County Extension work rer 
3. Specialists! work Sint 


Res ne a 
ra SUNS ate 


We sugeest that directors an Zz 


IV. 


the percentage of funds allocated to lines of work ba ce 
changing importance of these lines and demands. for varic ay: 


It should be recognized that with the increased per 
of administration and sunervision should be kept as 


A, 


- ties of the Extension Service. 


FINANCIAL POLICIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The cooperative concept of the Extension Service emphasizes the — 
financial cooperation of Federal, State and local participation. 
No arbitrary or iron-clad allotment from any one of the: above 

sources is desirable. The ever-increasing demands require in- 
creased public appropriation and allotment from each cooperative 


source. 


er: sepa é: tf t 
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: director from Extension funds. ~ 
_ Salaries and Operating Expenses 


“- Much thought must be given ‘by administrators to necessary in- — 


ae Buy ir s seer ; 1d tS # hig eee | er 
A al 


sonnel that cos 
low as possible. 
Part Time Specialists fer pee 
The part-time svecialist should be employed only when funds are 
not available, when work does not justify, or personnel is not 
available for a full-time nerson to be employed. ‘ 


The part-time specialist should understand thoroughly the 
policies and programs of the Extension Service and should attend — 
staff conferences. He would sid. in spreading the. importance of — 
Extension throughout the departments and divisions of the in- .— 
stitutions. His contribution should advance the several activi-— 


Whenever it becomes necessary to ask a member of the resident 
teaching or research staff to substitute for or assist, the 
specialist, travel expense should be paid with approval of the. 


i 


creases in basic salaries of both State and county workers. 
The advance in salary rates by the Federal government and in 
some of the colleges of our universities directs our attention. 
to this increasingly perplexing situation. Ways must be found 
to keep Extension salaries in line with organizations competing. 
for personnel. . Mert wa ; 
Extremes in salaries between persons in the same general 
classification should occur only for outstanding ability in 


the field the worker is to serve. 


We respectfully suggest that the dignity and prestige of the 

College of Agriculture at our State Institutions in this un- 
‘precedented period of expansion should be preserved. Any loss 
of prestige of the College of Agriculture, so fundamental to- 
the general welfare, would be unfortunate, gs 
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: rable for ate to have a definite plan for leave of 


Ne sha lags 
» absences for the Extension Service staff, . Leave may be granted 


on the basis of years of service and with the approval of the 
Extension director, the administration of the institution, and 

the Federal Extension Service, when Federal or offset funds are 
me used, LG is suggested that such leave be contingent acon ane 
_ . Satisfactory program for professional improvement being sub- 
_. mitted by the applicant... 3 : 


The number of persons to be granted leave at any one time should 
be determined by the director, keeping in mind the program ahead 

_ in the county or in the State. .. . 
For 3-week short courses, or workshops, when offset funds are 

_ used, it is believed that workers. should be granted permission 
to attend on full pay with no loss of vacation time, the number 
attending at.any time to be limited so the Extension program 
in State and county can go on without serious interruption. 
Plans for professional staff improvement require consideration 
at the time budgets and allotments are made, 


Out of. State Travel 


There is a constantly increasing demand for out of State travel 
for professional training, conferences, workshops and commodity 
or associstion meetings that are in the interest of workers 

and the program, It is recognized that with the demands of the 
war and postwar-period many necessary out of State conferences 
were required, Every effort should de. made to carefully 
scrutinize out-of State travel requests. _This is necessary not 
only in the interest of the individual's. »vrogram. within the 
State but also in the interest of the entire Extension Service 
budget. ; 


Harmarking of Funds 

It is generally recognized that appropriating bodies are more 
inclined to appropriate funds for specific purposes than to 
make general apnropriations to institutions. Larger appro— 
priations may be secured on this basis and the trend is in 
ends direction.:-However, an administrator has a greater oppor 
tunity to adjust the expenditure of funds to meet, the needs 

of the program and changing conditions if. funds are not ear~ 
marked for specific purposes in too great detail, : 
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Ber Be Bevieing: State Legislation. as VAN 


Extension administrators haw the resvonsibility for exam ning 
"State laws for weaknesses and. limitations relating to Cooperaq — 
tive Extension work and-for taking proper steps ¢o0secure.</ i) gam 
“desired revisions. | The: Extensior staff should be informed of 
these conditions and of: the. steps’ being taken to alleviate them 
In order to maintain morale the Extension director should. keep 
the staff informed on the general provisions of. the vudget. 
B. Reporting to the Public - hg Muy aay >: ' 
The committee believes that it is highly important that Exten- — 
sion sdministrators develop a systematic reporting progrem 
designed for the purpose of keeping the public acquainted with — 
the results obtained from the expenditures of public and non~— 
| | “public funds. This implies an adequate evaluation program of — 
Pages ‘checking ‘results against expenditures in order to have factual © 
‘ 4nformétion for public reporting. Bach State has a number of 
concrete examples of results to use for this purpose. 


bf ' ~~ 


It is suggested that the directors carefully appraise, end where 
. necessary strengthen the existing systems for such reporting to 
the public of results obtained in all phases of Extension work. ~ 


‘ a. 


Tara 


See , Unbalences and’ Overloads in Extension Budgets. 
ae It is suggested that Extension budgets avoid. overloads in 
ae respeét to the importance of the respective fields and the : 
Bis demands of particular activities. This. suggestion is not made — 
“for the purpose of reducing any given activity but with a view — 

‘of Securing a wider interest ‘and of avoiding undue concentra~ — Ms 

‘tion of funds in less justifiable work. -: ved Sg hats 


VI. FINANCING CENTRAL HOUSING 


Extension agents are cooperative employees and in practically ail 
‘counties they are now housed in public buildings such as court 
houses and Post Offices or. in other svace provided by the local 
cooperating agency. It 4s° the generally accepted procedure for the 
local cooperating agency to furhish housing where suitable space 

~ 4s not available ‘in public buildings. In view of this situation no 
; State or Federal Extension funds should be used for the purpose of 
agricultural 


< 


; providing and operating central housing facilities for 
agencies. ° TR NP oe a eat ein eS 


Brith a> eh ees 
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_ It is generally recognized that the demands made on the Cooperative 
_- Extension Service have expanded tremendously in recent years. New H 
_. requests for greater assistance in established fields of work and ie 
expansion into new fields out distance available financial resources | 
and personnel, Extension must face this problem. 


Since the Extension Service is a cooperative enterprise, current 
appropriations from Federal, State and local sources should be 
carefully appraised to determine whether each source is con- 
tributing a fair share to this educational operation. Efforts 

might well be directed towards securing more adequate participation 
wherever State and/or local funds are not in fair and just proportion 
to the whole. An increased total of county, State and Federal funds 
in the Extension budget is going to be necessary in order to meet 
the growing demands for educational programs, In the immediate 
future, the receint of the third increment of the Bankhead—Flannagan 
funds together with off-setting funds within the State would help 
materially in meeting these demands, me 


The principle that has guided the outstanding success of Coopera- 
tive Extension work is to help veople helo themselves, As a 


result each State has developed a vigorous agricultural and home ‘* 
economics program which originates with the needs of the people, 
We must insist that supolementary programs demand a fundamental ‘ 


and continuous process of education to be successful. The 

Cooperative Extension Service:is organized to render this neces— 
sery aid and insist upon adequate aporopriations to meet its e 
recognized responsibility, 
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int: p : ence, Shes Cooperative Raat enaten Ser- 
ie ed its organizational arrangement and its adminis- 

ip crative: process. largely through trial and error. The Extension 
administrator has deen alert to the experiences of his contemporaries, 
and whenever and wherever successful policies have been found they j 
have been adapted or adopted by directors seeking to improve the 
efficiency of their respective organizations. 

Meny of the administrative problems faced by the Extension director 
today could have been minimized had present day studies been appliéd 

in the earlier years of Extension organizational development. How- 
ever, Extension is not different from any other organization that } 
has grown into a national institution from a small beginning. It sh 
has evolved to its present size and important position in our 

national educational system by continually revising and improving 

its administration.. 


Extension will continue to perfect its organization and its adminis- 

tration toward the goal of maximum efficiency in order to meet the 

rapidly expanding ‘demands from the farm people of America for 

assistance in meeting their recognized needs... he 


'This workshop has to a limited degree studied methods and recorded 
its findings for bettering Extension organization policies and 
administration. One workshop can only hope to make suggestions Be) 
and statements that may be used by Extension directors in carrying . el 
out their administrative responsibilities. It can forecast, within 
human limitations, those things that may be done to improve Exten- 
Sion administration in the future. At best, this report is only © Be: 
a guide for the present Extension director, and a document to be i 
examined by future directors in their researches to find out how RL 
policies were determined that bring successes or troubles to their 
desks, 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES ; ach a 


ce" 

It is recognized that clearly defined objectives in Extension work a 
are essential to successful administration. In developing the de- ae 
tailed Extension objectives for his State, the director must of Be 
necessity keep them in accord with the fundamental objective stated a 


by Congress in the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, namely "to aid in 

diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to Agriculture and Home Economics ‘ee 
-and to encourage the application of the same," The Capper-Ketcham ie 
Act of 1928, the Bankhead—Jones Act of 1935, the Bankhead-Flannagan ; 


Act of 1945 and all other Federal acts authorizing the appropriation , 
of funds for the support of Gooperative Extension work, reaffirm : 
this basic objective. The committee considers the "Objectives of Re ‘ 
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complete hermony. with the provisions Of the | s6Vel 
which, if adopted by State ‘Extension directors, will p 
development of programs: of work in keeping. with Extension | 
creased educational: ‘responsibility to farm people, particular 
the economic, social, Nee ene a potty fields. 
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Le PRINCIPLES OF ORGAPTRARION 


ie Sa fected 


Once the director his ‘developed clearly defined objectives and se~ 
cured. funds; ‘he must ‘of necessity. establish an org2nization. 0" im- 
plement these objectives. The State, Extension. Services were es- 
tablished ‘on “no ‘p#é-coneeived pattern and generally, Like’ Topsy, 
they just grew. The wide range of conditions, the variations in 
budget and personnel, and the economic and educational level: of t) 
people have resulted.in: the’ development of. State organizations th 7 
vary widely in type. Since this is the situation that exists, thi 
committee has not found it either feasible or practical to attempt 
; AMR 8) construct 8 suggested organizational chart that might be called 
ideal or that would be representative of a majority of the States. 
It is, however, recommended that each director subject the present 
existing organizational structure to the light of careful scrutiny 
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in. accordance with the qo oN TRS basic san a Bs a i 
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A “That the ole da be ee as ‘simple. as possible and .de- 
signed for direct: action Leading , to) the’ afte timent of they ies 
desired aIAP aE ie a ‘* fp, 
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a That all necessary finctions be definitely assigned. +o some 
unit of ae EGA Mery ; 


re 


a 


G. That Se and: auplicetion and. ye resultant Brel motio 
be reduced to a minimum. oe 


D, That the responsibility of each worker be eet defined and 
understood and when responsibilities are delegated they be 
simultaneously accompanied by commensurate auc ts ie 

ele That decisidns be made and coordination _effectuated as close 
as rPeBeL big: %O the pose rs action. on ate 


= 


aK 
cy a 


ts foo each aericer or senior. supervisor. have only a. - énell number 


y 


of workers, reporting. directly to nite ee an 


Suid: 
’ 


sie That the larger the- organization the greater the need for 
coordination. 


Poa. Chet each Extension. Caen in the organization have only one 
a “supervisor over him in direct line of authority; that he knows 


who this person is and reports to hin, 


e ene Teor ety, Ue . 
The mocater of the ‘personnel is of more. Wa epati cence than the structure 
of the. organization - the informal organization more important than 
the formal. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Me A, Finance and Budget 


‘The Extension director is responsible for the budgeting of 
Federal, State and county Extension funds within the framework 
of State and Federal law, and institutional rulings, and for 

the formulation of policies governing their expenditure, 
_ Through his aporopriate university authorities he submits 

periodic estimates of State funds needed and like estimates 
covering county funds, either directly or through designated 
staff members, to county appropriating boards. Inasmuch as 
Committee II Has been assigned the responsibility of submitting 

-a report on "'Princivles of Extension Finance," no detailed dis- 
cusSion of Extension finance and budgetary nrchlona are in- 
cluded in this report. 


Personnel 
1. Determine the kind and number of personnel needed. 


If an Extension director were given the resvonsibility 
today of setting up a complete State Extension Service as 
large and as varied as many now are without previous ex- 
perience as a guide to its formation, the job would be 
_ difficult, Since the growth of the Cooperative Extension _ 
Service has been gradual over the past thirty years the 
units of the organization, their size and their job has 
largely been determined by the demand and need for then, 
The organization of the Servyice‘in the different States 
has varied somewhat because of the environment in which it 
has grown... The objectives of Extension work requires that 
the backbone of the organization be the county Extension 
agents who work with all farm veople in the county. Other 
_ sections of the organization serve only one purpose and 
that is to assist the agents in getting their job done. 


demonstration ipenk who woul : 
work in home economics, and, (3) ys third wore ‘ 
should be one who would spend most of his or her time 
working with thé farm youth program.’ As further 
agents are employed in the county they should be 
specially trained to handle specialized phases of | 
county program. ; 


be. Specialist Staff. ‘The size of the apecind ‘ist group 
needed depends upon the number of counties served, 
the training of the agents employed and tie ae 
of special fields” needed te service the agriculture 
of the State,” PE rr ae 


wa 3 ' | 
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‘The ‘metiod of pa ieee of specialists may also 

‘determine the number ueeded. If used on a district — 

basis more would be ayer than if: used over the ~ 
“entire State. Say Pe AG 


the organization, curtailment of specialists in ror 
of county workers mey be mecessary. 


Ce ABW nA at retion Staff, The director has two sate 
groups who work closely hee him in administering © 
Extension work. 


The Administrator's Service group includes the 
assistant director, fiscal officer, a picetey lead= 


cases an information section. This groun is direct= 
ly responsible to the Saree and does not have 
line responsibility. Meche y, 


The Supervisory groun is. of utmost importance to th 
director in the administration of his field force. 
Since they are administratively responsible to the 
director the number should be held to. a minimum to 
still give adequate supervision. Supervisors should 
be assigned districts where practical and if more 
than one is employed in a district the agricultura © 
- agent supervisor should be given the over~all ren 
Sponsibility of coordination and finances, ' 


CN 
° 
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Selection of Personnel, 


Wise selection of Perea e) is one of the-most important 
functions of Extension administration, - The effectiveness 
of the Exténsion Service in doing the work for which it is 
designed ig:dependent upon the competence of: the people in 


The sAntn st cates should seek the aid of his assistants and 


supervisors in recruiting and in passing final judgment on 
prospective employees. It would be wisdom on the part of 
the director to authorize the supervisors to recruit and 
select the persgnnel they will ‘supervise. There, of course, 
will be consultations and the:director will give final 


‘approval, This process should bring about better working 


relations, Another factor to consider is how the apnli- 
cant will fit in with and be accepted by the group with 
which he will have to-work closely. One zoyerning principle 


“is té be sure ayperson. wants to do Extension work. The job 
of selection will be:facilitated if a list of qualifications 


is carefully prepared.for each major type of employee. 


‘These standards should be maintained even in periods of 


‘Shortages of candidates. When a prospective employee is 
being considered: for- a specific job he should be viewed 
closely for qualities that will fit him for that job as 
well as (cea seth Acorn ene for Extension work such as: 


eae Soe Na Epekeround: (b) potential ability, 
‘(¢) ‘wraining -for:the job, (a) character, (e) physi- 

“cal fitness;-(f) versatility and adaptability, (gz) 
spirit of cooperation, (h) power of expression, (i) 
willingness to take supervision, (j) initiative, (k) 
self confidence, (1) ‘willingness to work, and, (m) 
nh porn eh 


Ets: might be well to assume that a YVACARey is Thetven than 
a misfit person in a job. 


Training Seeponets 


' The report of the Hepenalion Administrative Workshop held 


at the University, of Wisconsin in 1946 very clearly and 
completely covers this field, This committee has nothing 


-further to add except to encourage the adontion of these 


Suggestions, ft is recognized, however, that stronger 
Stimulation than just a desire for further training iis 
necessary, Personal encouragement by the directors and 
supervisors. of selected personnel each year may help but 
he pucentines i also be i aan ha : 


’ 
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In general, Extens: 
commensurate with the sibility assigned them and the 
“manner of their performance and in so far as possible in é 
line with similar work in other fields, The salary scale, 
however, will be affected by the funts available, end also © 
a number of other factors which will vary from State to 


State. 


Qe 


de 


Ce 


Supervision 


In addition. to the generally accepted functions of Extension 
supervisors, new demands by farm people, increased county and 
State staff, and increased public relations resnonsibilities 

meke it imperative that the Extension director share adminis— 
trative responsibility with the supervisors. For a statement 


Salary standards. In so far as practical 4 standard 
-galary should be establishec. for each tyove of work Ce 


- vice. é . » 


Provision for advancement, Every worker verform 
ing meritorious service is entitled to advancement. 


‘should be studied carefully by the director and 


i ia 
ot Lae ns ik pal eye sf 4 ‘ sf 
Ke Tes 4 Pas atta, ah } nf pat: i hy aD Ue 
nsion emoloyees. should ‘be paid a salary 


in the organization, However, there will need to 
be some. scale of pay within each group that will 
recognize efficiency, experience and length of ser- 


The feeling that a position is static will destroy 
initiative and effectiveness of an Extension worker. 


a 


Performance records of all eligible personnel 


supervisors when there is 4 vacancy to be filled. 
Then the most comnetent and qualified. person should 
be promoted. Quelified persons with the greatest 
length of service and most adequate training should 
be siven first consideration,’ but these should not 
be the determining factors alone. Advanced pow. 
sitions should always be filled with people within 
the organization insofar as is consistent with 
the best interests of the service. 
Security benefits. The stability and morale of | 
the Extension organization will be greatly enhanced 
if all employees can be provided with: ; 
(1) An adequate retirement program 
(2) Group life insurance . 
(3). Grouo hospital insurance, including surgical 
‘. and medical care. be : : 
(4) An adequate leave program: Annual leave, 
-. gick leave and leave for advanced study. 


4 


‘ 
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of this adjustment we reaffirm the report of the Administrative 
( Workshop at Madison, Wisconsin in 1946 as follows: "It is be- 
~ lieved that. a more direct line of organization-is necessary 
between the director's office and the county offices to handle 
administrative matters, ,These could be grouped as follows: 


1, Financial matters — budgets and-financial reporting and 
arrangements. 

Ge Assist in selection of county staff personnel. 

3. Coordination and balance of. program,: 

4, Fublic relations in the counties... 


These could be handled by: 


1. Setting up a position to combine these activities in one 
persone : + ) Mea Moar E 

nee Assigning these duties to One supervisor or supervisors 

on a district basis, 


Whichever way this is accomplished it should be recognized 

that administrative matters should go through one person. It 
Should also be made clear that other:-supervisors would there- 
after confine their activities to program supervisory functions 
_ Without including administrative duties, There should de 
..frequent consultation and close cooperation among various 
supervisors.:. Agriculture. and. home economics work on, both 

adult and. junior levels. and are the, combined responsibility of 


the entire Extension staff because: 


1. Leaders in these;fields-perform specialized functions. 
2. They are administratively responsible to the director. 
3. . They work cooperatively with specialists and each other 
and perform supervisory functions in their respective 
. fields, : ‘ 

4, These leaders assume administrative duties as assigned 
by the -director.. Good policy will provide only one line 
of administrative authority between State and county 
OFT CES ooo vn te : 

To follow through with this .sugeested line of administrative 

responsibility it is suggested that in a county with two or 

more agents, one agent be designated as administratively in 
charge... - Bib ‘ 


‘The following procedures may make supervision more effective, 
. oe . ue 


1. The director should use the consultative process with 
supervisors in policy formation. -. 
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The director should initiate a professional improvement 


‘program with and for supervisors to provide adequate 
_ training for the changing demands of the Job. 


Periodic’ staff conferences of the supervisors with the 
directer will serve to keep the director informed of 
administrative problems and results. 


For supervisory positions that are to be filled the super-— 
visory staff and the director. should observe supervisory 
aptitudes on the part of field workers and develop a plan 
of succession before vacancies occur. 


Physical facilities. 


Extension workers aaa 2 provided with the necessary equip- 
ment and facilities to enable them to perform efficient ser- 
vice. 


1. 


Offices 


ae Headquarters 


(1) Extension personnel at headquarters should be 
housed so as to provide convenient contact 


‘among subject matter specialist, administrators, 


and supervisors. 


(2) Private offices should be provided for each 
. member of the staff. 


(3) Travel and subsistence allewances should be 
provided. sufficient to cover the necessary 
field work of all members of hs State staff. 


(4) The latest, most modern shh sane and facili- 
ties in visual aids, radio transcriptions and 
illustrative materials should be provided. 


(5) Provision shouldbe made for adequate work 
rooms, and storage space. 


(6) Provide for proverly equipped conference rooms 
for small committees and staff conferences. 

(7) Basen should be made for obtaining 
“necessary reference materials for the entire 
‘staff, State and counties. 
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(3) “Adequate | travel ond subsistence, ds 


ae ee, ay aie facilities for the use of modern teach- Bee 
ae sg ae methods and materials. a 


> \ 


(5) Adequats erice equipment and office supplies. rt ‘ig 
he (6) Adequate recention rooms, a 
2 ry : es 


(7) Office should be easily accessible to the pub- Bi, 
es . ae 


re 


(8) an ee canference rooms’ Site access to 
adequate Senpeae 


Ce Technical equipment "4 


Ps ae . Qa) Such gs arancnt should be provided as 
Ngee be ig found necessary for county workers to meet 
the demands for assistance in the counties, 


(2) Arrangements should be provided for speedy 
. repair and replacements, 


(3) Adequate provision should be made for rapid 
handling of both incoming and outgoing mail. 


E, Development and Determination of Policies of Operation. 


 .. For the purvose of this report a policy isan’ established 
--. course of action to govern Extension people in carrying on 
d ) thei work, It is a device by which administrators project 

their ‘personality and - attitudes throughout an organization. 


ae Policies’ should be. PP shiol 4 and ° paonecds only after con— 

i: “ sultation with those most directly affected and.where its 
effect within and without the organization has been carefully 
considered, The final decision*> on adoption must rest with 
the top administrative official. To promote morale and 
uniformity of performance, the entire personnel of the 

_ organization should be informed by a clear cut written state— 

. ment of policies, oo 


, 
wk 
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shai Eee of. personnel. and Pp 


8, College authorities and State and Federal government 


- Because of the cooverstive nature of the Extension Service and 


‘the, public; including farm peovle, urban people, farmers' s : 


‘radio and other individuals, and groups; : AQ). the Land Grant | 


a Relationships with: the ‘Public ee: “ ie 


2. Responsibility and authority of all iponee of +, 
3. Working coniitions with respect to salary ‘increases, p 
motions, retirement, sick and annua 1 leave and for 


F 


advance ‘study. yey ‘ 
4, Relationships with college departments regarding progr 


planning and cooperative program execution. J Bae 
5, Relationships with the public. Sp ena 
6. Authority and Saiasen oat in ne coun office. 


“v3 


Policy formation ahouta remain in the field of broad over-all 
courses of action rather than in the details of work perfor 
ance where it would more likely be a hindrance than an aid t 

efficiency, Sa 


The development of the State nea Pere program of Extension 
work is of primary See aee) in A that , 


A 
* 


1. Goals and objectives may be setaviiehed for each Exten— 
sion worker, each unit of: Extension workers, and for 
the a death phan as 4 whole. : 


hy 


r so Chair ’ 


ae ‘Measurements’ may be sotted® to. check progress bowanae 
the attainment of these. goals and objectives. 


authorities may be continually informed as to the pro—- 
gram and objectives of the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, The field of. building Extension programs is 
referred to in the report of Committee No. I. 


Relationships. ° : Wa 


the Extension: programy.:-it..is desirable that the Extension 
director and his staff maintain good relationships with (1) 


organizations, civic groups, public officials, the press and 


Institution of which his organization is. a: parts (3) county, 
State, and Federal seenel pet: and (4). among. the personnel of — 
has REGS Saath STAR il Rann oe Spas gh eke Oe 


i r 5 van 
* 4s pias lags eae ees wo RN Sener ee We 


7 


‘The. EeeeMu len Soba ete Ae ey bei Sarees aS the 
public including all public and elected officials, the 


press and radio, eg about ee services and the 


3. 


benefit accruing to all the people from such services, 
whether they be engaged in PERT CU EELS homemaking, in-— 
dustry, commerce, or “banking. 


A large number of ip smeey eeehee tions depend upon the 
Extension Service for: information: and counsel. In like 
manner the Extension Service loéks: to these farmers! 
organizations for™ help in building an Extension program 
to fit the needs and wants of farm people. + Farm people 


“need strong, active organizations through which they can 


collectively express their needs and promote their in- 
terest, and close’ cooperation’ between the’ Extension Ser- 


“Vice and’ farm people in developing: and. maintaining such 


organizations is desirable, ae | 


alee. 
whee 


“Institutional Relationships: 


The Extension Service being a mith si the’ Land Grant 


Colleze, the Extension director should toordinate the 
activities of Extension workers with those of the officers 
and‘ staff mémbers of the college in order to give the 


people of the State the uhited service of the institutions. 


For accuracy and unity of subject matter and the up—to- 
date information of all concerned, close contact and 


“eoordination should be maintained between Extension work- 


ers on one hand and the agricultural’ research: and teach- 
ing staff of the institution on the other. 


Public agencies with which the Extension director should 
establish and maintain cooperative relationships are 
those of the Federal government, State government, and 


county governments administering agricultural vrograms, 
“or whose work has a close relationship to agricuitural 


programs, The relationships of the Extension Service 


to’ such public agencies need to be based upon an attitude 


of helpfulness and cooperation if farmers. farm homemakers, 
and young people are to derive the maximum benefit from 
them, 2 ’ 2 


Personnel Relationships 

aor and En ees nelasieaeni as among Extension 
worke#s within a State Extensitn Service are necessary 
if the ofganization i¢ to function: efficvenily, It is 
the job of the divector to esiabtish and maintain the 
framework for good invernal relaviconships through (1) 
clear’ statements of policies;’ (2) deFinite delineation 


‘and allocation of duties and responsibilities; (3) clear 


lines of © supervisory authority; (4) provision for neces- 
sary conferences of Extension workers; and, (5) a sympa- 
thetic and cooperative attitude Owe e all members of his 
Start? SD 
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‘Reporting 

The Extension director is a public official, and, as such must 
account for the use of, and the results obtained from the 
funds apvropriated for the conduct of the Extension program. 
He is responsibte to the college authorities, the Governor 

of his’State, the’ United States Department of Agriculture, 

the counties and the nublic for accurate reports of the 
achievements of his staff in terms that: indicate progress to- 
ward the objectives snecified in the State and Federal laws. 


- 


Reports to the director of extension by staff members are 


“essential. Such reports helv staff units-and individual 


staff members to measure accomplishments in their respective 
fields of work, Such reports coming to. the director through 
his appropriate leaders and supervisors should be summarized 
and analyzed, to give a full victure of the work and ac* 
complishments of thé entire Extension organization. Reports 
aré extremely valuable ‘as information sources usable by the 
director in keeping himself and ell segments of the public 


“informed as to the progressive accomplishments of Extension 


work, They also enable his staff members to understand the 
scope of the whole Extension program. It is the suggestion 
of this workshop that’all county reports of Extension work 
be summarized at the State level and that this summary be 
transmitted to the U. S, Department of Agriculture Extension 
office as the only report of county Extension work from the 
State. “gs ' 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is a process of vital importance to the adminis— 
trator, This is because the administrator needs to determine 
the value or the strength or the worth of all segments of the 
Extension Service, The administrator evaluates in terms of 
organization of staff, correct policies, personnel, programs, 
plans, equivment and expenditure of funds. 


He does this to: 


1. Test the weakness and the strength of his organization. 

2. Provide conditions within the organization to stimulate 
the worker. 

3. Correctly inform the vublic and aporopriating bodies. 

4, As a process for guiding administration at all levels 
of operation. ns 


Increased interest in Extension evaluation as a basis for 
improving Extension work is evident as’ in recent years much 
work has been done in this field. Postwar conditions and 
other changes of the times are leading administrators to 
take stock and«to analyze past achievements and methods as 
a guide for improvement in future years. 
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The principle of evaluation is sound, | It isva process by which 
values of the Extension Service are ascertained, It is recom- 


mended that State administrators of Extension work, give this 


-- TH & 


. more emphasis and encourage its use. The matter of evaluation 
is treated more fully in the report of Committee Mo. IV, 


His OL ea | 


V. SORGANIZATION® awe fonloe ea. 


As 


Integration i 


o: 4s £ : 


n the College: 5 


In the memorandum of understanding with reference to relations 
between the Land Grant Colleges and the United States Depart— 
ment of Agriculture, the college agreed: to-organize and main- 
tain a definite and distinct administrative division for the 
management and conduct of Extension work, As the colleges, in- 
cluding the division of agricultural Extension have frown,» 


college administrators in some cases have felt the need for a 
more complete integration of the division of Extension within 


the college, Various methods have been used to effectuate such 
integration, : 7) : 


With such a wide field of activity serving many voluntary 
groups and individuals who assist with program determination 
and execution, it is highly desirable that the Extension organ- 
ization be kept.simple, with a direct aporoach and with authi- 
ty to make decisions as near to the point of action as is - 
possible, #. 


Extension administrators should seek ways of making the whole 
Extension Service fully cooperative with teaching and research 
personnel. However, it would apvear to be sound administra-— 
tion for the Extension Service generally to have a head which 
could give full time to the administrative functions of the 
office... ; Ghee, 


Organization of Director's Office: 


The Extension director is charged with a multiplicity of duties, 
the effective execution of which can only be accomplished by 
wise and careful delegation of certain responsibilities to 
appropriate members of the staff. The effectiveness of the 
administrator will be greatest if he reserves for himself only 
those duties which cannot be delegated. His goal should be to 
so free himself from detail that there is a maximum of time 
available for planning, policy determination, evaluation, and 
public relations, It is in this capacity that he can render 
the. greatest service to the organization and also to the people 


to be servéd, 
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on Organization’ of. the Staff 


Supervisors and subject. matter: specialists assist in carrying © 
out the policies of administration and providing assistance to 


the field force in’ the building and 
grams. The greatest efficiency and 


conduct of Extension pro- 
harmony can be obtained only 


when there exists a close working relationship and an under- 


standing of programs and objectives 


among all members of the 


staff. The major objective is close integration between sub- 


ject matter specialists on one hand 


and equal integration be- 


tween specialists on a” common. Extension program on the other. 


-D, County Staff Organization — 


A well-functioning: county staff of Extension workers is 


essential. to -suecessful field operat 


sons. The number of per- 


sonnel in counties has’ been steadily increasing to meet ad- 
ditional responsibilities. It is suggested that careful con- 


sideration be given to the matter of 
and programs on the county level. 


* i r “¢ 


Soy 


“ADMINISTRATOR - 
be JUST, both to 


coordination of activities 


htmself. and to others. 


NOTE: Qualifications of different classes 0 
fully described on pages 109, 112, 11 
Extension Administration Workshop, Un 


a, ae 


f Extension workers are care- 
4, and117 of the Report of 
iversity of Wisconsin, 1946. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since its official origin in 1914 the Cooperative Extension Service 

has carried on an ever increasing program of education with farm peoplee 
This work has been carried on with too little knowledge or proof of its 
effectiveness. At present there is over 12,000’ professional Extension 
workers and an annual budget of 60 million dollars involved in this 
great educational effort. An organization of this size expending large 
sums of public money, working with a large percent of the nation's 
families, and recognized as leaders in agricultural education must not 
proceed blindly. 


Since it is generally accepted that the Cooperative Extension Service . 
is the greatest adult educational system in the world it is vitally 

important that methods of measuring results be utilized to improve 

efficiency and meet changing conditions in reaching its objectives. a 
History has shown that the Nation's largest and most successful educa- 

tional institutions, and business and industrial concerns have made 

available large sums of money within their organizational structure 

for research to keep up with the times and improve efficiency. Exten- 

sion may well follow this pattern. 


Evaluation is essentially the process of determining the soundness of 
objectives and to what extent objectives are being realized as a result 
of the programs Hach state Extension Service should have an adequate 
program of evaluation in order to find out how far the objectives of the 
service are being realized, Such appraisal would help to indicate im- 
provements or changes necessary to more nearly accomplish the objectivese 


There are a number of publications and studies available that fully 
develop details and mechanics of carrying on an evaluation program with 
special techniques connected with specific studies, The committee, 
therefore, has considered this bmad field largely from the view point 
of the Director and how he may set up a project. 


WHY EVALUATION IS NEEDED 


1. Intelligent decisions can best be made after considering all avail-—- 
able facts. Evaluation studies are best known methods of obtaining 
accurate evidence. 

2, Present techniques for obtaining accurate evidence of accomplish— 
ments have proven to be inadequate because: 


a» The extension service programs, personnel and budgets have 
expanded tx the point where no one or two staff members can 
have direct knowledge of the results being achieved, 


b, Programs have become so complex that more objective methods 
must be used to appraise their effectiveness. 


3, Increased demands for assistance from the Cooperative Extension 
Service at all levels requires that present programs be carefully 
appraised before determining priorities. 
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4. To date no completely acceptable method of determining the true 
effect: .of the long time Extension program on a community and 
the people in it has been developed... Techniques for making this 


Kind .of .an .evaluation study need to be developed, 


EVALUATION IS HELPFUL 70 THE ADMINISTRATOR 
ee In making more intelligent’ déci'sions as to effectiveness of 
- programs, : i 


2. For establishing psychological security. 


« Because of interruptions of one kind or another which prevent 
Extension workers from carrying out their regularly Planned work 
programs, staff members frequently become discouraged. In such 
cases a careful apnraisal of activities may show that more might 
be accomplished through reorganization of his time, office, etc, 


3. In improving Supervisory programs,. 
&.. Pointing out inadequacies in present techniques used, 
b.. Selection of jobs needing first attention. 
c.. Expand and otherwise improving training programs, 
d.. EL Systane aan a 
4, In providing Boene basis for public relations. 


a. More scientific evidence to present to college president, 
board of directors, legislators and the general public, 

No other factor is as imnortant: in establishing con- 
structive and cooverative relations ‘with individual groups 
or organizations as an. understanding on the part of every 
one of the effectiveness of the Cooperative Extension 

- Service. , ; 


b, Make available more accurate information for reports... 


KINDS OR ARBAS OF EVALUATION 


Since administration has no end except to promote the objectives of 
Extension work, the, ultimate evaluation of administration must be in 
terms of the greater attainment. of the objectives of Extension work, 
There are many vhases of evaluation which contribute: to more effect— 
ive administration, No attempt has been made here to exhaust the 
list of items which may be usefully evaluated, The attempt has 

been merely to indicate examples, | 
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scan evaluation is Aaeeatiey. to any ‘administrator. and more 


particularly to the administrator of- an: educational agency such 
as the Cooperative Extension Services Extension personnel . aX: 
should be evaluated. on. the. following points. inorder to deter=" 
mine, not only their-value’ to the ‘program, but the assistance 
seatcbtr Bhs personnel in.getting the-most : it teat ye Job ‘donee 


a. Do thas have the desire to work with ve for whe peoples 
be Do they have’ the ability a sell what they know. 


c.. Do. they have necessary technical Shformation. 


“de Do they have the abliity. ce ae With eons to the extent 


_ that the people diagnose their own needs, 


Og Do ahes have the ability to plan procedure that will result 


in the desired chanze, 


f. Do they have the ability to Neperine priorities for Ext en- 


sion activities, , 
as ae 


Any progrem carried out by the Cooperative Extension Service 
will be affected by social, economic and nolitical conditions 
in the United States and in fact the whole world, This makes 
it necessary that careful evaluation be placed on the following 


points if we attain the Ear aMe ey CNP ALLE 


. @ Does the program have full eoneideration for Noth the people 


and the «oil, 


b. Does the program provide for perier farm and home manage~ 
ment planning, with the farm people themselves adjusting 
enterprises to the farm as a unit for the purpose of in- 
creasing income, to be.used in better family, living. 


roy: 


_C. Does the program meet the needs of the local people in the 


light of national and int ernational developments. 

d. Does the vrogram provide fora ‘vetter ‘understanding of and 
more effective particination of the people in community, 
State, national and international affairs to the end that 
constructive policies may be determined, 


Program Planning” 


The purpose of program planning is to discover needs and to 
plan systematic courses of action designed to meet such needs 


St cute ee 


in an effective manner, The program planning. reek mage should be 


evaluated for the Ry points: 
a. Do representative women, men and youth’ participate, 


bd. Is there an interchange of ideas vetween the people and the 
Extension workers. Ny : 


GC.’ Is thé planning based on the desires and needs of the people. 


d. Do the women, men and youth have a full dnderataddsas of 
the action to be taken in their respective localities, 

€. Do the Extension workers recognize that farming is not only 
8 method of living, but is also a way of life. 

= fin’ the several vrojects coordinated into a it farm 
and home management plan. 


Teaching Methods 


Various methods are used in teaching such 3s, personal con- 
tacts, meetings, study courses, Extension schools, farm and 
home tours, news stories, circular letters, radio, exhibits, 
bulletins, vosters, office calls, correspondence and telephone 
calls. inte : 


ae Does the method used influence people in proportion to its 
cost in time:and effort, 


bd. Does it stimulate people to tke the recommended aetion. 


c. Is the method selected the most effective with the group 
to. be reached and the subject matter to be taught. 


d. Does the media used provide opportunity for the attainment 
of the material and human objectives of Extension work. 


Personnel Training Program 


Extension personnel must raise their sights and expand their 
mental horizons to include educational resvonsibilities vastly 
larger than has been done in the past, Consequently, there 

is need for in-service training and stimulation of Extension 
workers, After 4 versonnel evaluation vrogram has been 
established, a full interpretation of the resulting information 
will furnish a guide to the more important needs for in-service 
training. -Likewise, the interpretation will point the way to 
improvements ana wepsdrbanities in PRemineuet Lon sini Seba for 
prospective Extension workers, 
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” PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 


From the first beginnings of Extension work all those connected with 
it, and particularly those in administrative positions, have been 
anxious to ascertain whether the effectiveness of the work has 
approached the antitinated level. However, in order to determine, 
more accurately the degree of success which Extension is achieving, 
it is essential that svecific techniques and procedures be developed 
to facilitate measurements Methods and techniques of evaluation 
fall more or less naturally into two groups — the formal and the 


informal. 
1. Informal Methods 


Informal methods of evaluetion are but a sten removed from 
those processes already discussed as natural and, automatic 
functions of a good administrator. Any method of obtaining 
evidence which throws light upon the extent to which Extension 
objectives are being achieved, may be considered as an evalu 
ation technique. Among such methods the following may be list- 
ed as available for the use of any administrative officer. 


a. Observation of Extension. workers and interviews with those 
who come in contact with.such workers. 


b. Observation of demonstrations, meetings, radio programs 
and press releases in which Extension workers have 
participated, 


c. Observation of fair exhibits or other available disnlays 
of products grown or processed by those directly exposed 
to Extension teaching. 


d, Study of such statistics as may indicate increased or 
decreased distribution of commodities which would be 
affected by adoption of recommended practices. Sales of 
lime, fertilizer, seeds, spray materials, and food items, 
as well as various building materials and items of farm 
‘and home equipment may well. vrovide such a basis for 
analysis of success in certain fields.) 


Study of various revorts which are readily available offers an 
economical means for evaluation, Those listed herewith will 
serve merely to illustrate the possibilities, Monthly and 
annual reports of suvervisors, specialists and field agents. 

Reports of dairy herd immrovement associations, breed associ~ 
ations, commodity group reports, statistical reports of crop 
reporting agencies; revorts of sales of farm produce in terms 
of quantity and dollar value, and processors-reports, indicat- 
ing quality and quantity of receints from given areas. 


Cis 


Formal Methods 


Formal methods of evaluation provide an administrator with much 
more reliable and conclusive information than do informal 
methods, Inasmuch as the more formal tyves of evaluation in- 
volve a considerably greater outlay in time and money than do 
the informal, an administrative officer must exercise caution 
to make sure that the increased cost gives materially greater 
returns in reliability. Those who plan and carry out the evalu- 
ation program should have a clear understanding of the purpose 
of the operation. If not professional appraisers they should 
be thoroughly trained in all phases of the job, They should 

be so schooled that personal prejudice or opinion does not 
influence results. 


Whatever the form of the study, it must be so planned and the 
individual must be so adequately conditioned to participate in 
it, that all sense of "scoring" or "rating" competitively is 

subordinated to the main objective of the study — the opening 


“up of avenues for strengthening the work of the individual and 


of the service. The study procedure should be developed by 
staff participstion if it is to build morale rather than to 
destroy it. ; 


Sampling, Types of Questions, 2nd Interpretation 


Detailed maps are available on which scientifically selected 
Sampling areas are designated. Members of the staff can be 
trained and used as interviewers if funds are not available 
for employment of professional study workers, Hxperience 
indicates that any one study should be extremely limited in 
its scope, and should be aimed at ascertaining the answers 

to a very few closely related questions. The type of questions 
used should be such that the answers will vrovide facts sub- 
stantially based on clearly indicated evidence. There should 
be no room for rationalizing either ‘in the answering of 
questions or in the interpretation of the results. 


When using the sampling process for evaluation studies, it is 
important that the samples be representative and adequate, 
Otherwise the results may be unduly influenced by one or more 
variable factors, The extent of the surveys conducted will 

be dependent upon the resources available for the purpose, 

It is generally recognh4zed that an evaluation study of limit- 
ed scope, well executed, is of much more value than one cover- 
ing a wider field but leas thoroughly organized and carried to 
completion. : 
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Viv 


Organization 


It is most important that the director set up a workable and 
efficient organization and make available sufficient facilties to 
do the job. 


1. Some Fundamentals That Need to be Considered 


In implementing the evaluation program the following are some 
principles to which the director’ should give attention. 


ae 


Dd. 


Ca 


i 


Evaluation.is an integral part of an Extension program, 


Perhans the greatest benefit of any evaluation study is the 
education of those who participate in the effort. It has 
greatest value only as it is helpful in instructing those 
who are’to be guided. 


Evaluation in Extension should provide for participation 


of large numbers of staff members in the preparation and 
conduct of the project if it is to result in maximum values. 


Extension evaluation, to be most effective, should be 
guided by persons well trained in the use of evaluation 
instruments, in the objectives of the evaluation effort, 
and have a clear knowledge of the objectives of the-unit 
being evaluated, 


An evaluation program should be comprehensive, continuous, 
and designed to serve local needs. 

Responsibility for leadership in the evaluation program 
should be assigned to an individual staff member. 


2. Organization and Personnel 


To satisfactorily carry out an effective evaluation program, 
on a long time continuing basis, it seems obvious that the 
following organizational set un would best serve the nurnose: 


Be 


The Position 


The director should create a full time position on 
evaluation and attach the personnel to the director's 
office as an auxiliary service. Active, continuous 
administrative suvport will have great effect on the 
attitude of the administrative staff and field force 
toward a more objective aporaisal of their work. 
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The desired qualifications of an evaluation leader are? 


(a) Extension experience 

(>v) Special training in evaluation: 

(c) Research attitude and analytical ability 

(a) Ability and a willineness.to work smoothly with 
people. . 


Place and relationship in organization pattern. 


The leader in evaluation should serve as a source of 
counsel and information to committees working in the field 
of evaluation. Some of ‘his primary duties in this field 
may well be to: 


(1) Become acquainted with and keep current on evaluation 
methods and techniques. 


(2) Initiate and direct evaluation studies in cooperation 
with other members of the Extension staff having to 
do with the improvement of Extension procedure and 
techniques. 


(3) Assist the administrative and supervisory personnel 
with the interpretation and application of the re- 
ye mS wig f s 
sults of Hxtension studies, 


(4) Assist ali Wxtension workers. in the evaluation of 
Extension prcgrams and improvement of teaching and 
tecnniques. 


(5) Set up experimental counties for testing various 
tynes of Excension organization, administration and 
teaching method before being put into wide use, 


Committees’ s 

(1) Extension Evalustion Committee 
Appointment of a permanent Extension Evaluation 
Committee comoosed of representatives from adminis— 
trative, suvervisory, specialist end county personnel 
is desirable, The general functions of this com- 


mittee would be to: 


(a) Act as a clearing house on all matters pertain- 
ing to evaluation program, 


(b>) Maintain a balance within the service on kinds 
and tyves of evaluation. 
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age Me RS : y 
(a) ‘Review and assimilate available m in! 
fi-tide Jmatdonathaty ney EDeY es a bearing on a. particular 


study, cL Sy eg a eee (57° 
(e) Make a broad compeenenktees study of the evalu- 
ation needs of the service for the. director' $s 
pone) laren: 


tf) Pe hee a snare aa pi on ely Se aaattine 
: program needs for the director's consideration, 


(g) Keep informed and make use of evaluation 
activities of the Federal Extension Service and 
other State Extension Services. 


(2) Institutional Advisory Helpy 


The Ana or lige tidh ae adequate Ae pint for the 
counsel of those people in the Land-Grant College 
who can assist with the evaluation program, The 
general purpose of this group would be to advise with ~ 
the Extension director in determining policy and 
assist in determining and guiding major activities 
to a successful anplication. It is recognized that 
most universities have various sources of information — 
-and peovle available who can contribute to a worth-— 
while and well balanced evaluation program. Since 
the main objective is to improve on our methods of xt 
doing educational work with rural people, the college 
has much to contribute. 


1% is maddened thet the different el Extension Services, be- 
cause of their size, organizational structure and relationships 
may find it advisable to vary this suggested organizational set 
UD. siti ie 
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Dr. Rowland Egger, Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia. Served for four years as budget director 
for the State of Virginia, and during World War II 

was manager of the Bolivian Development Corporation. 
Member of several national and international com— 
nittees on public administration. At! preeent on leave 
to School of International Affairs, Columbia Universi- 
ty. A leader in public amin stration with much 
practical experience. 


Dr, Walter C. Coffey, President Emeritus and formerly Dean of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota. Member of U, S, Department of 
Agriculture Land—Grant College Committee on Extension 
Work, A university administrator with a broad under- 
_ Standing of. extension, 


Prank: W. Peck, Agricultural Bednomist, formerly director of extension 
and director of the experiment station, University 
‘of Minnesota, and later, President, Federal Land Bank, 
Sth) Now’ managing director, the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago, An agricultural leader who had opportunity _ 
‘ to study extension from within and without. 


Aue Roy Reid, ‘Director of Personnel, U; S. Department of Agriculture. 
‘Has been associate director of extension, Arkansas, 
regional director, Farm Security Administration, 
and Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
is a student of administrative matters relating to. 
organization and personnel with much practical 
experience. | 


Dr. Ralph W, Mya: Head, School. of Education, University of Chicago. 
Rosner iy a member of the Department of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. An early leader 
in the development of the workshop technique and at 
present a consultant of the Extension Service, U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture, Has had much experience 
with business training and research programs as well 
as with Extension workshops. 


BE. J. Kreizinger, Extension Agronomist, Washington State College, 
Formerly agronomist with Bureau of Plant Industry 
in cooperative work with State colleges. Chairman 
of the Northwest Specialists! Workshop recently 
held at Pullman. A topnotch specialist with much 
experience in organizing programs. 
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Dan M, Braun, Training Rieu Office ae Poraniel: ua dh ‘Dene men 
+ + of ‘Agriculture. Formerly a member of the General 
DY A iy oe ‘Research Committee, Society for ‘the “Advancement Orn 
Management. Represented the So¢fetyy at the Inter- — 

national Management Conference at Stockholm in July 
1947, Formerly a county agent. 2 


We A. Sa Director of Finance, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Is. 
,@ member on Budeet and Finance Committees of United 
Nations Organization for Food and Agriculture and wa 
% a member of the U. S. delegation to FAO meeting in 

Geneva, A Se 1947, Has handled the budget hear-— 


74 


Dr. Paul J, Kruse, Professor of Rural ek ae and Psychology, and | 
chairman, Graduate Committee for Extension Personne 

Cornell University. Consultant, U, S. Department « 

. © Agriculture, Extension Service, Widely and favorabl 

‘ age known! 4s an Extension conference de ar 

Je P. Lesgans, Lanes Planning Specialist, North Carolina State Colle 
In charge’of the Extension research and training prom 

gram in North Carolina. Has helped direct regional 

supervisory and specialist workshops. In Mr. ©, ©, © 

‘Hearne's absence, acted as consultant to growp wor : 

ing on "Determination of the Effectiveness of Exten-_ 

sion Work," i 
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Baker 
Mere) 
. Blecha 

» Bowman 
Boykin | 
Brannon . 
e Clayton 
Cook 

- Crane 

- Creel 
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Dhonau 
» Douglass 
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Lippert P, Ellis 
J. M. Pry ) 
Gordon Gray. 

S. W. Hoitt 

H. HE. McSwain 

Ry W. Moore. 

T. W. Morgan 

W. A. Munson 


Antonio Perez—Garcia 


J. D. Prewit 
R, B, Raisinghami 


H, ©. Sanders 
Clarence Shanley. 
5 Shaw, 

i Skinner 

W. Smith 
Oe Spitler 
0, Stuart, 
By: Symons 
M 
L 
B 


® 


As Turner 
- Wrigley 
‘e Young 


2 s 


Soe areas 


PARTICIPANTS 
Title 


Assistant Director 
Assistant Director: i 
Farm Labor Supervisor - 
Director of Extension: -: 
Assistant Director 
Assistant ‘Director. 
Director of Extension’. - 
Associate Director 
Assistant Director 
Director of Extension 
Chief, Information Div., 
Nat'l, Agr!1.. Ext. ‘Com, 
Assistant Director 
Program Planning and 
Coordination 
Director of Extension 
Director of Extension 
Administrative Assistant. 
Assistant Director 
Associate Director. 
Assistant Director 


“Assistant Director. 


Director of Extension: . 
Vice Director of Extension 
Assistant Director 
Educational Department, 
Embassy of India 
Director of Extension 
Program Supervisor 
Assistant Director 
Assistant Director 
Assistant Director 
Associate Director 
Director of Extension 
Director of Extension 
Assistant Director 
Assistant Director 
Director of Extension 


eu 


State 


Arizona 
, Michigan 


Kansas. 


- Wyoming 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma 
Florida 
New Jersey 


Level er: 


Nevada. 
China 


Arkansas 
Minnesota 


Arkansas 
Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma 

New Hampshire 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Puerto Rico 


Texas 


India 


ey Louisiana 
South. Dakota 


Mississippi 
Georgia 
Oregon 
Illinois 
Rhode. Island 
Maryland - 
Washington 
Utah? 
Connecticut 


a Democracy Bp Sy 


Federal, State and Local anata 
Relationships in Agriculture HE yok.) 


Leaders and Leadership | 


Improving Instructions seid Shi bi 
Adult Education pp Sopa 
The Guidance of Learning ibecagese 

The Executive in Action bal 


Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook - 


Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction ; 

The Superintendent Surveys SiperuleLomy 
Highth YRBK, Dept. of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 

Reflections on Public Administration 

Public Administration and the U. 5. Dept. 
of Agriculture 

Measurement of Human aoneei or 

Morale: The Supreme Standard of Life and 
Conduct 

A Handbook of Personnel Administration 

Psychology Applied to Life and Work ; 

Public Administration and the Public: Interest 

Morale and Its Enemies ot 

The Road to Courage 


Papers on Organization and. Nee penere 


Administration of Federal Grants to States 


Governing of Men 
The Structure of Morale 


Public Management in the New Democracy 


Elements OF: Public Administration 


Public Ronarretretion 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress 


How to Develop your Executive Ability . 


The Art of Leadership 

Elements of Administration 

Papers on the Science of Fan Gd Seen 
Public Administration 

New Techniques for Supervisors a0) Berane 
Introduction to Public Administration 


Rec 


Hocking, W. E, 


‘Leighton, A, H. 


Bogardus, & 


Bryson, Lyman 
Burton | bot bie 
Dimock, 


Nat. Hd. 


Nat. Ed. 
Gaus, do 


Gaus and 
Greene, 


Halsey, George 
Hepner, H, W,. 
Herring, BE. Fer 


Holmes, H. W. 
Hudson, 

Seckler 
Keys, V. 0. 


MacCurdy, J. b ie ae E 


Marx, F. M. , 18 
Marx, 3. M. and, 
others ; ig 


Prittiner, ue ‘Moe 
Smith and Tyler , 
Starch, Ds" 23 
Tead,. Ordway | 
Urwick, Lo 75 
Urwick and Gulick 
Walker, Harvey a3 
Walton, Albert 
White, L. D. 


Gu 


TEs 


Circulsrs and Leaflets 


Organization Standards and Practices 


Scope of Extension's Educational Responsibility 


Federal Legislation, Regulations and Rulings 
Affecting Cooperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics 

Home Demonstration Organization in the Rural 
Towns of Six Massachusetts Counties 

How Alabama Farmers Get Agriculturel 
Information 

Some Extension Studies in Progress 

Extension Education in Pontotoc County, Miss. 


An Analysis of the Home Demonstration Agents 
Use of Time 


The Extension Service in Vermont — Part I 
The Extension Service in Vermont — Part II 
Workshop Reports 
1. Administration 
Institute of Administrative Management 
Extension Administration — Report of 
Workshop 
2. Supervision 
Southern Regional 
Northeastern Regional 
Central States Regional 
Western States Regional 


Southern Regional (Negro) 


South Carolina and Georgia Intraregional 
Ky.-Tenn,-Va. Intraregional 


Ala.—La,—Miss, Intraregional 
Ark.—Okla.-Texas Intraregional 


3. Specialists 


Federal Extension Specialists 
Southern Regional 
Northwest Regional 
Ala.-La.-Miss, Intraregional 


Central States Publications 


Fitzgerald, sae as 
Extension Service 


USDA Misc. Pub. 285 


Ext. Ser, Cir. 442 
Leigh, Robert 
Extension Service 
Miss, State College 
Ext. Bab 141, (1967 


USDA Ext. 
(8-47) 
USDA Ext. Ser. 671 

(6-47) 
USDA Ext. Ser. 1081 
(77-47) 


Ser. 819 


Minn., Aug. 1942 


Madison, 1946 


Raleigh, Jan. 1946 
Ithaca, Sept. 1946 
Columbus, Sept. 1946 

Pullman, March 1947 
Scotlandville, lLa,, 
Nov. 1946 

Athens, Sept. 1946 
Blacksburg, March 
1947 

Shocco Springs, 
Talladega, Ala., 
1946 

College Station, 
Texas 


April 1947 

Raleigh, June 1947 

Pullman, Oct. 1947 

Baton Rouge, Nov. 
1947 

Manhattan, May 1947 


4, Evaluation 


Extension Evaluation, Univ. of Chicago 


Extension Evaluation, Univ. of Chicago... 


Evaluating Extension Programs 


IV, Other Reports 


Working Conditions of Extension Workers, 
Organization and Policy Committee 
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March. 1945. ‘ 
March 1946. 
Wash. , Feb,- 1947 


Wen 


1946 27 Gan 
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_ The Directors of Extension and Associates who have participated 
in this well conceived and well managed workshop desire to express 
our whole-hearted appreciation of the excellent program and physical 


accommodations that have been provided for our edification and 


convenience, 


1. We desire to especially commend the series of lectures 
delivered daily by Dr. Rowland Egger, Director of Public Adminis— 
tration at the University of Virginia, His insight into the 
administration of Extension, program building and public responsi- 
bility has aroused our vital interest and sustained enthusiasm. We 
have been likewise deeply impressed by the series of individual 
lectures by other distinguished speakers as our able leader Director 
M. L. Wilson; Assistant Director W. HE. Conway; former president, W. 
C. Coffey; former Director Frank W. Peck; Dr, Ralph W. Tyler, the 
expert on evaluation; Dr. Dan M. Braum of the Department of Agri- 
culture; the leading budget expert, Mr. W. A, Jump; Messrs. BE, J, 
Kreizinger, 0. ©, Croy, and J. P. Leagans, excellent representatives 
of the Extension staffs from Washington, Ohio, and North Carolina 
respectively; and finally the outstanding and leading educational 


_ Psychologist of the country, Dr. Paul J, Kruse. 


2. We wish especially to extend our sincere thanks to 
Director H. OC, Sanders, Mr, J, G, Richard, Miss Ellen LeNoir, and 
Mr. W. D. Curtis and other associates of the Louisiana ixtension 
Service for their unending southern hospitality and many courtesies 
to make our stay in this great State pleasant and profitable. We 
are indebted to President H. W, Stokes of the Louisiana State 
University for his generous welcome and thought provoking address. 
The banquet and reception extended by the University were outstand- 
ing features of entertainment and hospitality. We likewise desire 
to express our appreciation and enthusiastic satisfaction for the 
unusual recreational trip to New Orleans and other similar visits 
around Baton Rouge, especially the inspection of the great State 
University and the Standard Oil Refinery, We also desire to 
recognize the courtesies and convenience extended by the hotel 
management, 


3. We therefore adjourn this workshop with a deep feeling 
of helpfulness and grateful appreciation to our Washington 
representatives Messrs, Fred C, Jans, Karl Knaus, Charles 5, 
Potter, and Charles A, Sheffield for their kind attention to 
every detail of the workshop. 


4, We finally wish to register our appreciation to the Farm 
Foundation and its Managing Director Frank W. Peck who assisted 
in making this workshop possible, 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Munson 
J, Ms Fry 
T. B, Symons 
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